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Ant. I.—Federalism and the British Empire. 


The Expansion of England. By J. R. Seerey, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
London. 1883. 


THERE are probably few political students who have not read 
with deep interest the very important work of Professor 
Seeley on ‘The Expansion of England.’ Any book coming 
from such a learned and accomplished man is certain to 
attract the attention of a wide circle of readers; and the par- 
ticular subject of which Professor Seeley treats in this volume 
has special interest for Englishmen at the present time; for 
current events are compelling ever-increasing attention to our 
great world-wide empire, and both political parties seem com- 
mitted, though not to an equal degree, to a policy of activity 
in foreign affairs. National or home politics only partly 
occupy our statesmen. It is safe to assert that, during the 
last eight years, as much time at least has been consumed by 
foreign and colonial as by domestic affairs. Whichever party 
is in power, the chain of imperial interests is continuous. 
Lord Beaconsfield involved us in foreign entanglements, and 
the Liberal party has not been able yet to extricate us from 
them. Indeed at the present time we are more deeply in- 
volved in foreign and imperial complications than we have 
been for many years. Merely to mention Egypt, the Soudan, 


South Africa, is to call before the mind questions of grave 
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moment, of great difficulty, affording much anxiety to our 
statesmen. Besides these, there are the everlasting problem 
of India, the possible complications with France in the South 
Pacific, the annexation of New Guinea, the Central Asian 
question, and the question of the Congo. It is little to the 
purpose to inquire whether the mutual party recriminations 
with respect to these matters are or are not well justified. 
The important point for us to perceive is that these questions 
do occupy the time of Government and Parliament and tax 
the energies of statesmen, whether Liberal or Conservative. 
Imperial questions are uppermost; and no candid observer 
can say that there is any immediate prospect of their occupy- 
ing a less prominent position, much as he may deprecate the 
too frequent subordination of domestic reforms to foreign 
problems. This comes of our being connected with a huge 
and scattered empire; and therefore the publication of a work 
on that empire written by such an eminent political and 
historical teacher as Professor Seeley is very timely. 

We do not intend to discuss Professor Seeley’s interesting 
account of the growth of the English Empire, or, as he calls 
it, ‘The Expansion of England ;’ nor shall we dwell upon his 
lucid exposition of the development of our rule in India. For 

>the pregnant and suggestive chapters on the latter subject 
every student of politics will be thankful. It is with other 
matters that we are now concerned. ‘The Expansion of 
England’ is intended by its author to have a moral for our 
people and statesmen ; it is intended fo lead up to a policy, a 
line of action, which we as a nation are to pursue. We are not 
simply asked to contemplate the vastness of Greater Britain 
and the high destiny in store for the English race; we are 
invited to consider the possibility of altering the relations to 
each other of the various constituent parts of that Greater 
Britain. This empire, we are told, is the 


Sole survivor of a whole family of empires, which arose out of the action 
of the discovery of the New World upon the peculiar condition and poli- 
tical ideas of Europe. All these empires were beset by certain dangers, 
which Greater Britain alone has hitherto escaped, though she, too, has 
felt the shock of them and is still exposed to them; and the great question 
now is whether she can modify her defective constitution in such a way 
as to escape them for the future. 


Professor Seeley’s work, therefore, is intended to lead 
up to this point—the maintenance of the unity of the 
British Empire by vast changes in the relations to one 
another of the several states contained in that Empire. This, 
Professor Seeley suggests rather than asserts, may be accom- 
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plished by means of federation, in which line of policy we are 
to take as our example and guide the United States. As the 
people of the United States have succeeded in establishing a 
federal union which covers half a continent, so the various 
portions of the British Empire, Professor Seeley thinks, may 
form a federal union which shall embrace one-sixth of the. 
solid globe. Into the methods by which this great problem 
is to be solved Professor Seeley does not enter. His principal 
objects appear to be to dispel the idea that such federation is 
impossible, to stimulate what Lord Salisbury once called our 
‘imperial instincts,’ and possibly to induce our statesmen to 
take some definitive step in the direction indicated. No work 
could be better designed for the accomplishment of such 
objects than this.of Professor Seeley’s. But it is a work 
which deals with general propositions, and does not condescend 
to details as to the proposed imperial federation. Now the 
question really is one of details. Many persons might be 
found who in a general way would assent to the principle of 
the permanent union of the British Empire; and with the 
grandeur of the idea most Englishmen would have a hearty 
sympathy ;: but when they are asked to suggest a method and 
to supply details by which this object may be secured, 
the real difficulties begin. Professor Seeley himself stops 
short at general statements. This is not necessarily a re- . 
proach against his work, which may have been designedly 
limited in its scope. But that work is so direct in its pur- 
pose, and points so clearly to a definite conclusion, that it 
is worth our while to examine this whole question of a 
British federal empire from the point of view of political de- 
tails. We must see what are the necessary conditions and 
implications of a federation before we can pronounce upon 
a scheme so vast, so bristling with difficulties. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, these details, when calmly examined, 
will be found to present most formidable, if not insuperable, 
obstacles to the realizing of Professor Seeley’s magnificent 
dream. We will therefore inquire as briefly as may be what 
a scheme of federation would necessarily involve, and at what 
sacrifices it can only be attained. 

Professor Seeley relies much, as we have said, upon the 
example of the United States as an argument in favour of the 
federation of the British Empire. And of course he must 
lay great stress upon this, for the United States is the only 
successful instance of federation on a great scale in the his- 
tory of the world. No one would think of saying that because 
the Swiss Federal Republic had existed for so long a time, 
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therefore a British Federal Empire could be established and 
maintained. Every one would see that the cases were not 
parallel; that no argument drawn from the union of a few 
small and contiguous cantons, most of which scarcely equal 
in size an average English county, could be applied to the 
union of a number of separate countries of all sizes and con- 
ditions scattered over the entire globe. Nor are the other 
examples of federations, one of which was, and the other was 
to have been, treated of in that heroic torso, Mr. E. A. Free- 
man’s ‘ History of Federal Government,’ of much value. The 
history of the Achaian League and of the United Provinces 
do not throw much light on the possibility of a pan-Britannic 
federal empire. The United States can alone give us light 
and guidance, and it is to that country that our author turns. 
Professor Seeley contends that the separation of the Union 
from the parent country has made us far too sceptical about 
imperial federation. ‘It is the false preconception which we 
bring to the question, that the problem is insoluble, that no 
such thing ever was done or ever will be done; it is our mis- 
interpretation of the American Revolution.’ It seems to us, 
on the other hand, that the success which has attended the 
Federal Union of America has rendered Professor Seeley and 
all thinkers of the same school exceedingly over-confident as 
to British federation. It is not so many years ago that large 
numbers of Englishmen—and in especial many of those who 
are now insisting most strongly on an imperial policy—were 
rejoicing over what one of their number called the ‘ broken 
bubble ’—the great contest between North and South, and the 
impending dissolution, as they hoped and believed, of the 
American Union. Quite up to the fall of Richmond thousands 
of English people, who derived all their political notions from 
the sagacious columns of ‘The Times,’ held that the South 
must be victorious, because so huge a structure as the 
American Union could not be maintained. Yet now we are 
told that a still huger structure, cumbrous and disjointed, not 
contiguous in territory like the United States, but scattered 
over the seas and among the continents, having no common 
legislative or administrative machinery, peopled by races of 
different languages and religions which cannot be rendered 
homogeneous as in the United States, is to endure till the end 
of time. It may be so; but it will need very strong evi- 
dence and unanswerable arguments to convince unprejudiced 
persons of this. Can such arguments be found in the 
history of the United States? Let us consider this question 
before we proceed to discuss the changes necessarily involved 
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in any scheme having for its object the federation of the 
British Empire. : 

An examination of the history of the United States will 
show that, under the most favourable circumstances which 
could possibly be combined, the work of attaining a true 
federation has been of the most difficult kind. The geogra- 
phical conditions of the American continent not only favour, 
they almost compel union. There is only one peninsula 
through the whole extent of the United States, that of Florida. 
The most important and populous part of the country, that 
which comprises the great central states, the valley of the 
Mississippi, forms a gigantic plain of fertile level land, over 
which tens of thousands of miles of railway have been built 
with the greatest ease. There is no kind of barrier whatever 
to the spread of population, no sort of natural dividing line 
north and south, while the oniy line of the kind which could 
separate east from west, the Mississippi, became very early a 
channel of communication rather than a line of division, 
owing to the manner in which population happened to be 
distributed. No American journeying from one part to another 
of his national domain has ever been compelled to cross either 
the sea or foreign territory. There has been unity from the 
first. The importance of this is well illustrated in the power- 
ful appeal made by the authors of ‘The Federalist’ to the 
people of New York to join the Union, and so prevent the 
physical continuity between New England and Pennsylvania 
from being snapped asunder. The refusal of New York to 
enter the Union would have prevented the formation of the 
United States; and where there is now one federation there 
would have been a score of rival empires, a result which the 
introduction of railway communication would hardly have 
prevented. For separate interests would have grown up, 
separate institutions have been established, the war of rival 
tarifis have raged, and union could only have come in the 
form of annexation after the conquest of one state by another. 
8o vital at the outset is the question of physical contiguity. 

And besides this peculiar configuration of the American 
continent, the social conditions (with the .important exception 
of the institution of slavery) were favourable from the first 
to union. The semi-feudal institutions which the English 
government planted in some of the colonies never took root, 
and consequently nothing resembling a permanent stratifi- 
cation of classes obtained. A fairly average equality of con- 
ditions existed until manufacturing industry grew to imposing 
proportions, and capitalists began to raise their heads. The 
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same language, customs, laws, manners, religion, may be 
said to have prevailed. All the social conditions, in short, 
made for union. 

Further, the political interests all manifestly lay in the 
direction of union. No single. commonwealth was unduly 
powerful; no one state could coerce or unduly influence 
another. ‘ United we stand, divided we fall,’ was the plain 
and obvious maxim of political prudence. Georgia had no 
legitimate interest, actual or conceivable, which was not the 
interest of Massachusetts also. The federal government to 
be formed could not be burdensome or expensive ; it could not 
tyrannize over the people individually, or ove: the separate 
states. There was no one state so large and powerful that it 
could dictate the general policy. And never had a young 
nation such admirable political leaders. Wise statesmanship 
literally abounded in the young republic: the galaxy of 
names—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, 
Adams, Jay—rivals in brilliancy and surpasses in sagacity 
the contemporary group of English statesmen and orators. 
And throughout the greater portion of the union the people 
were trained in politics to an extent beyond what no small 
portion of Europe can‘ boast of even now. There was, too, 
the prospect, so enchanting in that era of boundless hopes 
and of political optimism—the era of Turgot, of Condorcet, of 
Priestley—of building up a new nationality; an idea full of 
promise, alluring to the ardent minds of the period. It was 
the age of construction, not of criticism; of enthusiasm, not 
of doubt. It seems, therefore, that the political interests and 
the political conditions all made powerfully for union. 

And yet no student of the history of the formation and 
adoption of the American constitution can fail to recognize 
the all but insurmountable obstacles against which the pro- 
moters of that constitution had to contend. The difficulty of 
securing its acceptance can be appreciated only by those who 
have read the early annals of Congress, the biographies of 
Washington and Hamilton, and the remarkable essays of 
‘The Federalist.’ Apathy prevailed widely even in these 
days of hopeful energy, and opposition was encountered on 
every hand. The balancing and conflicting interests required 
and received the utmost delicacy of handling, and the scheme 
was at length launched ona sea of troubles. The constitution 
was finally settled in 1787, and the first presidential election 
under its provisions took place in the following year. But it 
was not until eighty years after that the constitution was 
definitely accepted by all as the basis of the fabric of union. 
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And it was accepted after the elaborate interpretations of 
Marshall on the bench, and of Webster in the senate; after 
a controversy extending over more than two generations; 
after the nullification struggle of Calhoun; after the com- 
pronrise measures of Clay; after the Kansas-Nebraska con- 
flict; after the long and bitter abolition controversy ; after 
the secession of the Southern States, and the greatest civil 
war recorded in history. And during all this period the 
constitution was the battle-ground of American politics. 
Such has been the history of federation on a great scale 
under the most favourable circumstances which the whole 
world could present. It is scarcely encouraging to those who 
think ‘that a federation of the British Empire is an easy 
matter, because it seems such a ‘ taking’ idea. 

Now, if a federated British Empire is a possibility, it will 
either assume in its main outlines the form of the present 
American Union as it has existed since the adoption of the 
constitution of 1787, or that of the loose confederation which 
existed prior to that date. Of the condition of the American 
people under this latter system, the writer in ‘ The Federalist’ 
thus speaks : ‘This unhappy people seem to be now suffering 
from popular ccnvulsions, from dissensions among the States, 
and from the actual invasion of foreign arms, the crisis of 
their destiny. All nations have their eyes fixed on the awful 
spectacle. * And again the utter impotence of the con- 
federacy is thus exposed— 


The great and radical vice in the construction of the existing Confeder- 
ation is in the principle of legislation for states or governments, in their 
corporate or collective capacities, and as contradistinguished from the in- 
dividuals of which they consist. Though this principle does not run 
- through all the powers delegated to the Union, yet it pervades and governs 
those on which the eflicacy of the rest depends. LExcept as to the rule of 
apportionment, the United States have an indefinite discretion to make 
requisitions for men and money; but they have no authority to raise 
. either, by regulations extending to the individual citizens of America. 
The consequence of this is, that, though in theory their resolutions con- 
cerning those objects are laws constitutionally binding on the members 
of the Union, yet in practice they are mere recommendations which the 
States observe or disregard at their option.} 


The writer proceeds to speak of this principle of governing 
the States in their collective capacities as ‘ evidently incom- 
patible with the idea of government,’ and as leading inevitably 
to the ‘violent and sanguinary agency of the sword,’ instead 
of the ‘ mild influence of the magistracy.’ And still further 


* Letter XX.: attributed to Hamilton and Madison. 
+ Letter XV. : attributed to Hamilton. 
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he says: ‘ We must extend the authority of the Union to the 
persons of the citizens—the only proper objects of govern- 
ment.’ The severe logic and deep political philosophy of the 
next paragraph may be commended to the attention of those 
who think that the epoch is about to dawn in which shall be 
established ‘the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.’ 


Government implies the power of making laws. It is essential to the 
idea of a law that it be attended with a sanction; or, in other words, a 
penalty or punishment for disobedience. If there be no penalty annexed 
to disobedience, the resolutions or commands which pretend to be laws 
will, in fact, amount to nothing more than advice or recommendation, 
This penalty, whatever it maybe, can only be inflicted in two ways: by 
the agency of the Courts and Ministers of Justice, or by military force ; 
by the coercion of the magistracy, or by the coercion of arms. ‘The first 
kind can evidently apply only to men, the last kind must, of necessity, 
be employed against bodies politic, or communities, or states. It is 
evident that there is no process of a court by which the observance of the 
laws can, in the last resort, be enforced. Sentences may be denounced 
against them for violations of their duty ; but those sentences can be carried 
into execution only by the sword. In an association where the general 
authority is confined to the collective bodies of the communities that com- 
pose it, every breach of the laws must involve a state of war, and military 
execution must become the only instrument of civil obedience. Such a 
state of things can certainly not deserve the name of government, nor 
would any prudent man choose to commit his happiness to it. 


The history of the United States during this brief period of 
loose confederation, which was happily terminated by the 
adoption of the federal constitution, is simply a forcible and 
ample illustration of the truth of these doctrines laid down in 
‘The Federalist.’ It was an alliance of governments, not a 
union of peoples; and it was attended with the necessary 
consequences of quarrels, turbulence, and anarchy. This 
example can scarcely be followed by those who are desirous 
of federating the British Empire. 

Supposing this method adopted, the respective governments . 
in London, Ottawa, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Wellington, and so on, would be called on by some brand-new 
body, located no one knows where, to support the hypothetical 
confederation by supplies of money, the collection of which 
could neither be prescribed nor enforced by this central body ; 
and by troops, the equipment of which would depend upon the 
fancy or caprice of the particular government in question, i.¢., 
upon the fancy or caprice of the majority of an enormous 
mass of voters, who would probably know little or nothing of 
the merits of the question at issue. No courts could deter- 
mine what decisions of this central body were valid or invalid, 
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because no means would be at hand for the enforcement of 
any such legal judgment. It would be a sort of ‘go as you 
please’ confederation. Queensland might have a difference 
with France, or Canada with the United States, which might - 
possibly involve war. But neither Canada nor Queensland 
could take any steps to assert her rights, real or supposed, 
until this shadowy central body, this ‘sort of a something,’ 
could be, in some way or other, induced to move in the matter 
by requesting the scattered members of the confederation to 
help in resisting the pretensions of the foreigner. It is all 
but certain that the interests of each government would not 
be found identical. The people of British Columbia, for 
instance, would scarcely desire to contribute men oy money 
to put down a revolt at Cairo, nor would the inhabitants of 
Victoria be very zealous against the Boers of the Transvaal. 
And as the ‘sort of a something’ would have no means of 
compelling these scattered communities to aid it with men or 
arms, it is obvious that the confederation would be ipso facto 
dissolved. 

It is perhaps scarcely worth while even to consider the pos- 
sibility of such a confederation as this, since to state its 
necessary implications is to demonstrate its absurdity. Yet 
it is proper to allude to it thus briefly, because it is one of the 
only two possible methods of achieving the end which Pro- 
fessor Seeley and the imperialist school he represents have 
in view. The scheme, it is evident, splits on the rock indi- 
cated by the authors of ‘The Federalist.’ It provides only 
for union of governments, each of which is sovereign, none of 
which can be constitutionally coerced ; but it does not provide 
for a union of peoples. 

The second mode of federation as embodied in the present 
federal constitution of the United States necessitates much 
fuller consideration. We shall now see what is essentially 
involved in any true system of federal government. 

The great and essential difference between the federal 
constitution of 1787 and the previous confederation has already 
been indicated. The latter recognized only the various State 
governments; the former not only recognizes these, but also 
deals, within a certain clearly defined area, with the individual 
citizen, and is thus a really national government—and it may 
be remarked in passing that it is becoming more and more 
national. We see, therefore, that a true federal system in- 
volves n strictly national government which can be supported 
only by a strictly national sentiment. Such a sentiment 
has grown in the United States since the close of the civil 
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war, spite of party differences and sectional interests, until 
it is now a dominating passion, permeating south as well as 
north, east as well as west. All are proud of the fact that 
they are American citizens; all respect and support the 
firmly rooted national government. The people of the United 
States: are, in short, a nation; having indeed a national 
sentiment more strongly marked than that of many of the 
European countries. Not only does the authority of the 
national government extend to ev ery person within the limits 
of the Republic, but that authority is admitted and respected 
by all as fitting, just, and necessary. All are loyal to its 
claims, and without such loyalty the government could not 
-exist, for it has no military force to sustain it. It may 
reasonably be doubted whether there is to-day a government | 
in any other country of the civilized world so secure in the | 
substantial elements of strength as the government of the » 
United States. ‘he English “government is strong, indeed, 
in England, but it is weak in Ireland because it is disliked by 
the majority of the Irish people; and it can only maintain | 
its hold there by imposing demonstrations of force. The 
condition of any government in France may be said to be — 
permanently precarious, and no one would care to predict 
its form or character for more than twelve months in advance. 
The quasi-federal government of Germany is based on military 
force, is unpopular with a considerable section of the people, | 
and is liable to great dangers whenever the protective hand | 
of the celebrated statesman who has done so much to create 
it is withdrawn. Every intelligent and educated man in 
Russia is ipso facto a more or less energetic opponent of the | 
government, which relies for its safety upon the ignorance | 
and superstition of tens of millions of peasants. Spain is 
seething with agitation, and its government may fall any day. — 
The Austrian empire is merely a heterogeneous collection 
of races, which inevitably tends to dissolution. The pros- 
pects of the Italian government are brighter; but even in that 
country a certain portion of the population does not admit 
the supremacy of the king of Italy. Even in quiet, unevent- | 
ful Norway a struggle against the government has been going | 
on. It is only the smaller states of Europe which enjoy 
strong and popular governments, whose rights and claims. 
are freely admitted by all. The position of the American 
government therefore contrasts very favourably with the | 
condition of the more important governments of Hurope. 
That is to say, a federal government has shown itself capable 
of becoming a national government. 
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The American constitution provides for the exercise of 
executive, legislative, and judicial authority over individuals. 
Whatever may be thought of the method of electing the great 
executive officer, the president, it is certain that, when elected, 
his power is real, his authority is felt and recognized by all, 
his position is strong and secure. He is the efticient crgan 
of the national will, not the spectre of authority in a shadowy 
confederate council. His functions are strictly limited, but 
within those limits he is genuine ruler, and a ruler who does 
not depend upon military force. He is the elective head of 
a nation, not the chief member of a council representing a 
number of scattered commonwealths. It is impossible to 
conceive of any person occupying such a position or wielding 
such authority as the president in any British federal empire 
which could possibly be established. The advocates of im- 
perial federation doubtless conceive of the English monarchy 
asthe executive power of that federation. But without asking 
the question whether the monarchy is likely to be a permanent 
institution, it is sufficient to point out that the monarchy is 
not, politically speaking, a power at all, and therefore cannot 
be compared with the presidency. For practical purposes 
the cabinet is of course the executive power in England ; 
though, unlike the president, it is dependent upon the vote 
of the House of Commons. But it is obvious that representa- 
tives from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, &c., could not 
be admitted into the English cabinet; that is to say, the 
colonies could not share in our present actual executive 
authority. Our cabinet system of government depends 
directly on home parties, with which the colonies have no 
concern. Our cabinet system, moreover, is a peculiarly 
English growth; and although India and the colonies are 
remotely and indirectly represented by two persons in the 
cabinet, the institution is evidently only adapted to the 
limited requirements of strictly English politics. ‘The colo- 
nies do not contain at present more than eight or nine 
millions of people, while the United Kingdom contains some 
35,000,000, or about four times as many. But a century 
hence the balance is likely to be exactly reversed ; if England 
should have 50,000,000 then (which is improbable) the colo- 
nies will probably contain 200,000,000. Consequently if 
the English cabinet were at that future period the executive 
authority of a federal empire, the inhabitants of what are 
now called the colonies would certainly demand, and as 
certainly would obtain, majority power in the cabinet. From 
this it would follow that the people of this country would no 
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longer have a national executive, but only an executive the 
policy of which was decided by people living in other countries. 
It may be said that this is precisely the case of the people of 
Connecticut or Massachusetts, who now acknowledge a federal 
executive practically elected by New York and the great cen- 
tral states of Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri. But 
Connecticut and Massachusetts never enjoyed long centuries 
of self-contained national life, joined with sovereign power, 
and fortified by national traditions ; and this is exactly what 
England has enjoyed, and what her people are not likely soon 
to surrender. It was not easy to induce even the young, 
thinly peopled colonies of America to merge their individual 
being in the federal union, and to recognize the sovereignty 
of the federal executive. Nay, it needed a civil war of four 
years, involving the cost of hundreds of thousands of human 
lives and hundreds of millions of money, before many of the 
states could be induced to recognize the full supremacy‘of 
that federal authority. If this be so, is it probable that an 
old country, a sovereign people who have been such for 
hundreds of years will consent to see their executive slip into 
the hands of those who, however closely allied in blood and 
language, are de facto inhabitants of other countries ? Is 
England, in brief, likely to consent to be governed by Canada 
and Australia ? 

If, however, the national government of England could not 
be thus transformed into an imperial federal executive, it 
follows that a new federal authority must be constituted. 
The English cabinet would, in this event, still govern England 
in all strictly English concerns, just as the governor and his 
council at Albany govern the state of New York. England 
might for some time to come be the most populous and in- 
fluential, as she would certainly be the most famous state in 
the federation; but she would, constitutionally and for inter- 
national purposes, be nothing more. Her nationality would 
have ceased; she would be simply one factor in a world- 
empire. Supposing the monarchy to be retained, and an 
executive council to be established composed of representa- 
tives of the various states, it is conceivable that England 
might be under the imperial rule of statesmen, with the 
majority of whom the people of this country were entirely 
unacquainted, and who themselves knew little or nothing of 
England. Mr. Freeman says somewhere that even educated 
Swiss people could not tell you off-hand the names of the 
members of the executive council of that Republic. This is 
not strange in a federation which is not, and never has been, 
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a nation; but it is inconceivable in England. A federation 
so governed would be merely a federation in name, not in 
fact ; it would be the shadow of a shade. 

How would the proposed executive council be constituted ? 
The English cabinet is composed of the leading men of a 
particular party; men who have either marked ability, or 
social prestige, or weight in the councils of the party. The 
premier himself is a party man, the leader of his party; and 
although nominally chosen by the crown, is virtually indicated 
as leader and acclaimed as chief by the judgment of the party 
managers and by the voice of the people. The system is 
somewhat strange, but perfectly intelligible when viewed as 
a historical growth. But no such method would be possible 
in an imperial federation ; since the propelling foree—clearly 
defined federal parties—would be lacking, and could scarcely 
be supplied. Parties form on different lines in the different 
colonies; and all of them differ from the parties in England. 
To take one example ; every radical and democrat in England 
is a free trader, while in the colonies extreme radical opinions 
are generally combined with protectionist principles. English- 
men cannot know or understand party issues in New Zealand, 
nor can Queenslanders appreciate the simplest party issues 
in England. Each people is living in a world of its own, and 
must in the main continue so to live. But if no federal 
cabinet could be formed on party lines, we may say broadly 
that there could be no cabinet government at all. Now the 
only alternative to cabinet government as understood and 
practised in England is some kind of personal government ; 
and as the Sovereign would be the only actual executive person, 
it seems to follow that the Sovereign would be called on to 
exercise a personal choice in the selection of members of the 
federal council. This is a reductio ad absurdum indeed of the 
proposals for a British federal empire. 

Thus we see that if any real central government having 
authority over persons as such as well as over states in their 
corporate capacities, could by any means be constituted, it | 
would lead us direct to a system of undiluted imperialism. 
As a matter of fact, no sovereign could or would exercise any 
such choice; and no mayor of the palace could arise in any 
such vast structure as a world-wide empire. It is not, it 
may be presumed, probable that any advocate of the federal 
scheme would suggest the substitution of an elective presi- 
dent for the English monarch, since most’of these advocates 
are ardent supporters of the monarchy. But if a president 
were preferred, how should he be appointed ? Should there 
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be a plébiscite extending. from the frozen plains of Labrador 
to the torrid regions of Queensland? Or should the chief 
officials of each state meet to decide the question? And for 
how long should the president be elected? Or should he be 
chosen for life, and be allowed to nominate his successor 
according to the political gospel of Auguste Comte? Should 
he be permitted to exercise an absolute or only a suspensive 
veto? Should he nominate the members of his council or 
not? Here is a host of delightfully puzzling questions which 
may be left for the consideration of the disciples of the Abbé 
Siéyés; but which practical men who understand what are 
the limits of the possible, will hardly care to waste their time 
by examining. 

Thus much as to the executive in the United States and in 
the British federation of which some persons dream. In its 
consideration no apology need be offered for stating definite 
points of detail, for it is pre-eminently a question of detail. 
So long as we generalize more or less vaguely about the glory 
of the Empire, and the delightfulness of perpetual political 
union, there is no trouble. Lvery one will say that it would 
be a grand thing to have a big empire, greater than Russia or 
the United States, and in which Canada and Australia would 
be to us as Kent and Cornwall. As soon as it is asked how 
the political constitution is to be arranged, the difficulties 
begin. Aud if these difficulties exist in relation to the execu- 
tive, they exist also in relation to the legislative department 
of government, which may now be briefly considered. 

The American government is as little centralized as any 
really national government can well be. Its functions are as 
limited as is consistent with the preservation of the Union, 
and with governmental action on individuals. The traveller 
in the United States may hear Americans often declare that 
the only reminder to them of the existence of the federal 
government is the post-office. Besides, the American con- 


' stitution was adopted at the time when theories of laissez-faire 


and of the rights of the individual citizen were reaching their 
climax. Men were jealous of the power of government, and 
sceptical as to its great value. Hamilton, it is true, believed 
in authority; but Franklin and Jefferson liked as little 
government as possible. The American constitution there- 
fore may be taken to represent the minimum of federal 
authority consistent with unity of empire; although that 
authority is strong so far as it goes. What then are the 
subjects with which the legislative power may deal according 
to the constitution ? 
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By Section 8 of the first article of the constitution the 
powers of Congress are defined. Congress is authorized to do 
the following things : to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States; to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations; to establish uniform laws of 
bankruptcy and uniform rules of naturalization; to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; to establish post-offices and _post- 
roads; to secure copyright to authors and protection to 
inventors; to constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court ; to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water; to 
raise and support an army and navy; to make rules for the 
government and regulation of land and naval forces; to 
provide for calling forth militia to execute the laws, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions. ‘There are a few other 
provisions which need not be specified, the above being the 
most general in their scope and the most important. It is 
difficult to see how any federal legislative body could ignore a 
single one of these provisions, provided the federation were 
a really national one, and not merely the alliance of indepen- 
dent governments. There might be variation as to some 
details, but the main provisions would be essential. But any 
insistance on the provisions would involve changes of great 
moment. Canada, e.g., has now a coinage different from that 
of England. This would be changed—a change troublesome 
to Canadian business affairs, and somewhat prejudicial to her 
close relation with the United States.. Each colony has its 
own tariff, which by no conceivable adjustments could be 
reconciled. Some imperialists want free trade within the 
limits of the empire; there is hardly anything they are less 
likely to get. Canada will in all probability establish com- 
mercial reciprocity with the United States before she does so 
with England: and for the simple reason that it is her 
obvious interest to do so. Let any one note the constant. 
tariff discussion in the United States; the difficulty of ad- 
justing agricultural with industrial interests in both parties, 
especially the Democratic; the impossibility of getting a 
frank, clear declaration of policy from the majority of public 
men; and the perpetual attempt to balance conflicting in- 
terests by verbose political ‘ platforms,’ which mean nothing 
in particular. Let him note on the other hand the absolute 
necessity of free trade to England, unless shé is to cease to 
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By Section 8 of the first article of the constitution the 
powers of Congress are defined. Congress is authorized to do 
the following things : to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States; to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations; to establish uniform laws of 
bankruptcy and uniform rules of naturalization; to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; to establish post-offices and post- 
roads; to secure copyright to authors and protection to 
inventors; to constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court ; to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water; to 
raise and support an army and navy; to make rules for the 
government and regulation of land and naval forces; to 
provide for calling forth militia to execute the laws, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions. There are a few other 
provisions which need not be specified, the above being the 
most general in their scope and the most important. It is 
difficult to see how any federal legislative body could ignore a 
single one of these provisions, provided the federation were 
a really national one, and not merely the alliance of indepen- 
dent governments. There might be variation as to some 
details, but the main provisions would be essential. But any 
insistance on the provisions would involve changes of great 
moment. Canada, e.g., has now a coinage different from that 
of England. This would be changed—a change troublesome 
to Canadian business affairs, and somewhat prejudicial to her 
close relation with the United States.. Lach colony has its 
own tariff, which by no conceivable adjustments could be 
reconciled. Some imperialists want free trade within the 
limits of the empire; there is hardly anything they are less 
likely to get. Canada will in all probability establish com- 
mercial reciprocity with the United States before she does so 
with England: and for the simple reason that it is her 
obvious interest to do so. Let any one note the constant. 
tariff discussion in the United States; the difficulty of ad- 
justing agricultural with industrial interests in both parties, 
especially the Democratic; the impossibility of getting a 
frank, clear declaration of policy from the majority of public 
men; and the perpetual attempt to balance conflicting in- 
terests by verbose political ‘ platforms,’ which mean nothing 
in particular. Let him note on the other hand the absolute 
necessity of free trade to England, unless shé is to cease to 
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be a great industrial community ; and he must admit tliat a 
uniform tariff policy would not be a very simple problem for 
a British federation. The truth is that the old nullification 
doctrine which Calhoun preached in South Carolina would 
start up in nearly every state; but there would be no means 
of meeting it as it was met by the firm government of Presi- 
dent Jackson. Authoritative force could not be applied, or if 
applied would result in immediate secession. Great Britain 
could not coerce Canada into free trade, or Canada coerce 
Great Britain into protection. There would be a dead-lock. 
The constitution ‘ would not march.’ 

The American constitution, it may be observed in passing, 


forbids any state to enter into any kind of agreement, treaty, | 


or alliance, with any foreign power. This provision is of 
essential importance to a federation, which might otherwise 
contain an imperium in imperio, and so be no federation at 
all. But it would effectually prevent any treaty of reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States, a matter on which 
the commercial future of Canada mainly depends. Canada’s 
closest relations must always be with her great southern neigh- 
bour: Nature has decreed this, and neither steam nor elec- 
tricity, on which Professor Seeley lays so much stress, can 
alter that decree. In order therefore to maintain a fictitious 
political union, Canada is to be calmly invited to surrender 
her best commercial prospects. For although the United 
States would be ready to reciprocate with Canada, they could 
not and would not reciprocate with a federated British Em- 
pire. Indeed, one of the first effects of such an empire would 
be to double or treble the army and navy of the United States, 
and to revive the old anti-English feeling throughout the 
Republic. The ‘ platforms’ of both the American parties, as 
adopted at the recent conventions at Chicago, prove what a 
strong feeling exists in favour of keeping out distinctively 
English influence from the American continent. 

The policy of maintaining a powerful navy so long adopted 
by England would probably be the policy of this hypothetical 


_ federal government. The navy is our one imperial institu- 


tion, adapted. for more than national purposes, and might 
thus naturally be the navy of a federation. With the army 
there would he more difficulty. Would the purely English 
government be permitted to control the present English 
army ? and would the purely English Parliament be called on 
to vote supplies for its maintenance ? The Parliament would 
not vote supplies without having control. And if so there 
would be a powerful military force within the federation, but 
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not under the control of the federal government—a condition 
of things hardly consistent with any proper federation. Or 
would the new federal legislative body unite, control, and 
maintain the whole military forces of the Empire? In that 
case the subjection of the people of England to a new power, 
only in part emanating from themselves at the outset, and 
over which their hold would be less and less every year, 
would be complete. 

Into the complicated and delicate question of the foreign 
policy of a British federal empire it is impossible now fully 
toenter. If the federation could really be made an accom- 
plished fact, it may reasonably be suspected that its foreign 
policy would be rampant Jingoism, which is at present the 
policy of many of those who urge the adoption of the scheme. 
But the Jingoism of a certain class in England now is but ‘a 
pale reflex of the Jingoism of a pan-Anglican empire. What 
perpetual causes of war would or might arise between such an 
empire and others, especially Russia, France, and the United 
States, may be better imagined than described. Under such 
a powerful imperial system, controlled as it would be by 
rulers whose ambition knew no bounds, we should be likely to 
develope a high-handed policy which would inevitably lead to 
combinations against us. And with a scattered and divided 
empire, our defence would be a matter of no small difficulty. 
Steam and electricity would not very materially aid an empire. 
vulnerable at every point, if a joint attack, say by France and 
Russia, were made. This argument assumes agreement on 
foreign matters among the states of the federation; but if 
no such agreement existed, that is another argument against 
federation. If an imperial legislative assembly were divided 
against itself on the fundamental questions of foreign policy, 
it would assuredly fall. Let it be noted, too, that the only 
great federation in existence has no foreign policy at all. 
Could British imperial statesmen refrain from meddling in 
Central Asia, at Constantinople, in Egypt, in Syria? Would 
they cease to play a European réle? If they are not willing 
to pay the same price which the American people have 
deliberately elected to pay, have they any right to expect the 
same result ? 

But how should the federal legislative assembly be consti- 
tuted? Are there to be the traditional two Houses? If so, 
how shall each House be chosen? The English Parliament 
could not itself be the federal assembly, for it would be im- 
possible to pack Parliament with a motley crowd of farmers, 


lawyers, editors, manufacturers, merchants, and tradesmen to 
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anything else. 

members and its three existing parties without embracing 
within its bounds citizens of Manitoba and Cape Colony, New 
Zealand and the Fiji Islands. A constitutional revolution 
would be needed. The ancient Parliament of England would 
be degraded to the rank of a State legislature, and the limits 
of her functions would be defined in all probability by a 
written constitution ; while a new federal legislative body of a 
highly artificial kind would be clected by a very wide suffrage 
(the day for narrow suffrage having gone by), exercised by 
several millions of human beings separated from each other 
by half the circumference of the globe, most of whom had 
never seen one another, knew little or nothing of one another’s 
daily life or special social needs, and had with each other 
none of that vital, organic contact without which no political 
union can exist. Steam and electricity may march on in 
their triumphal course, but after all they have not annihi- 
lated distance. The mass of our people do not and cannot 
travel about the world; their industrial occupations confine 
them to one spot nearly all the time. Our people in England 
cannot know the daily life, the daily needs, the tone and 
opinion, the tastes and feelings, of the people of Australia or 
ot British Columbia; and, broadly speaking, they are not 
likely to know these things for generations to come. Indeed 
it seems quite hopeless to expect English people to understand 
the life and thought of the sister island only four hours’ sail 
from our own shores. The people of Massachusetts have a 
general knowledge of what is going on in Georgia and Minne- 
sota; they move in the same circle and breathe the same 
atmosphere. But ask the people in any average English town 
what they know of affairs in Toronto and Sydney, and not one 
in a thousand either knows or cares anything. They know, 
in fact, much more of what is going on in Paris. Let the 
Englishman go and make his home at Sydney or Toronto, and 
he will gradually acquire interest in his new surroundings, 
while for him the politics of England will have a tendency to 
fade away into the dim distance. In the United States it is 
tacitly felt by all citizens, however widely separated, that 
they belong to one country. In the different parts of the 
British Empire it is as tacitly felt by the different peoples that 
they belong to different countries. And no federal machinery, 
even if it could be devised, would alter that feeling, since it is 


: be elected by millions of people in all parts of the world. 

a The idea is too ridiculous to discuss seriously. The English 
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founded on facts of nature. That such machinery could be 
devised may indeed be admitted as barely possible; but it 
would involve strange results. Unless existing arrangements 
were radically changed to such an extent as would be very 
distasteful, Englishmen would be voting for two legislatures 
—their own and that of the new federal body : Irishmen for two 
(neither of which would be the present English Parliament, for 
with federation of the empire Ireland could not be refused Home 
Rule) : Canadians for three, viz., those of its own particular 
provinces, Quebec, Ontario, and so forth, that which sits at 
Ottawa, and that new one which would sit in London : Austra- 
lians for three, since Australia will herself shortly become a 
federal union: possibly the inhabitants of the Cape for three, 
if the federal principle is carried out there. What an extra- 
ordinary medley of legislatures, of conflicting authorities, of 
Jingo politicians, and of ambitious wire-pullers the British 
Empire would be! 

These latter remarks suggest the consideration that nothing 
has done more to prevent any kind of proper federation of the 
Empire than the federation of a particular group of colonies 
such as Canada already is and as Australia will be. Already 
Canada is spoken of and thought of as a separate political 
unit, as a country in the same sense that France is a country, 
as a sovereign state which taxes English goods, which coins 
its own money, makes its own laws, has its own parties and 
politics, and which will treat with the United States on its 


_own responsibility. This will be still more completely the 


ease with Australia when Australian federation has been 
accomplished. Already the delegates of the Australian 
colonies have declared for a policy of annexation and a sort of 
Australian Monroe doctrine without consulting England; 
what are they likely to do when they have a central govern- 
ment supported by a genuinely national Australian sentiment ? 
The tendency to national unity in Canada may be, probably 
will be, counterbalanced by an irresistible force of attraction 
towards the United States ; but Australasia will have no such 
force acting upon her, and she is likely, and all but certain, 
to develope a very decided policy of her own. But in both 
cases the tendency will not, so far as one can discern, make 
for a British imperial union. Contiguous states may be 
federated ; widely separated federations cannot be federalized. 
Canada or Australia must first be de-federalized before their 
component parts could be united in a still greater federation. 
A word as to the judicial department of government under 
the American constitution. A written constitution being a 
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federal pact between different states, cannot continue to exist 
unless provision is made for the interpretation of that consti- 
tution. As is well known, the American constitution provides 
for this interpreting function by the establishment of a ° 
Supreme Court, which can declare, when a case is submitted 
to it, whether a particular act of legislation or action of the — 
government is, or is not, constitutional. This is a great legal 
conserving force, which has justly won the respect of some 
English Conservatives. A federation would be impossible 
without it, since neither the executive nor the legislative power 
could be permitted to be the judge of the legality of its own 
actions. Now one of the stock objections to Irish legislative 
independence is that it would involve a written constitution 
having supremacy over Parliament, with a Supreme Court to 
establish that constitution, and with power to-declare an Act 
of Parliament null and void. No one has urged this more 
strongly than Mr. Forster; who yet, by some strange incon- 
sistency, is one of the foremost advocates of imperial federation. 
If the English Government will not tolerate a written consti- 
tution and a supreme court to determine the relations between 
an Irish parliament and an imperial government, much less 
are they likely to tolerate the tremendous revolution in con- 
stitutional theory and practice which a federation of the 
Empire would necessitate. This would indeed be straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

It has tlius been shown, by comparison with the American 
constitution, on what possible bases a federation of the British . 
Empire could be formed; and the stupendous if not insuper- 
able difficulties which would necessarily confront the ambitious 
makers of the constitution have been pointed out. We have 
seen that American experience; on which Professor Seeley 
relies, is distinctly unfavourable to a mere confederacy of 
governments; and that such experience proves how difficult, 
even under the happiest circumstances, is it to secure a strong 
political union of peoples, even when they are all of the same 
blood, language, and religion. We have seen, too, what it is 
that such a political union of the peoples involves. Let us now 
advert very briefly to the four chief reasons alleged by the 
authors of ‘ The Federalist’ to justify and necessitate the kind 
of federal union which exists in the United States. These four 
reasons are: (1) Federation would remove the usual causes 
of just war. (2) Federation would secure a more perfect 
administration of government. (3) Federation would defend 
the several states against the superior power of neighbouring 
nations. (4) Federation would prevent commercial rivalry. 
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The first of these possible catastrophes to be prevented by 
federation may be divided into two kinds; viz., war between 
the several states or any two or more ‘of them, and war 
between any state and a foreign power. Now, if anything 
may fairly be called certain in a region of human affairs so 
uncertain as politics, it is that England will not go to war 
with any of her colonies, and that one colony will not make 
war upon another. It is all but impossible to conceive of a 
casus belli. As for any war with a foreign state, at present 
there is no probability of any such calamity occurring. But 
it is possible, nay, it is not improbable, that a British federal 
union, under certain easily imagined contingencies, may lead 
to war with other nations. The United States will never go to 
war with Canada: they might go to war with a federal empire 
of which Canada was a part, and which was intended to 
counteract their own power and influence on the American 
continent. France, every just and sane man hopes, will 
remain at peace with England; but if England were joined 
in federal union with Australia to carry on a vigorous policy 
in the South Pacific, we might, and probably should, find our- 
selves brought sooner or later into conflict with France. 
Federation might therefore even increase and stimulate rather 
than remove the causes of war. 

It is difficult to see how federation would secure a more 
perfect administration of government. Whose government? 
A new and bewildering element would be introduced into 
our life, while there is no reason to suppose that our legis- 
lation would be more just, our people more intelligent, law 
and order more secure than it is to-day. The affairs to be 
administered by the proposed federal government are now 
very well administered by the governments of each country. 

As for the defence of the several states against the superior 
power of the neighbouring nations, there is only one of our 
colonies contiguous to a powerful nation, viz., Canada. And 
Canada, as has already been remarked, is never likely to be 
at war with the United States unless she is a member of a 
powerful and ambitious British federation. But an offensive 
and defensive alliance between the English-speaking nations 
of the future would effectually prevent war. That is a 
possibility, let us hope, a certainty, of the future : and in this 
matter of preventing war, it would answer all the purposes 
served by any possible federation. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe that federation 
would prevent or extinguish commercial rivalry, because that 
not only exists, but grows rather than diminishes by reason of 
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the supposed special interests of each country. To enforce 
uniformity under such circumstances would be impossible. It 
would lead inevitably to disruption. In this particular we 
cannot think of England as Professor Seeley bids us. ‘ We 
must cease altogether to say that England is an island off the 
north-western coast of Europe, that it has an area of 120,000 
square miles, and a population of thirty odd millions. We must 
cease to think that emigrants, when they go to the colonies, 
leave England or are lost to England.’* But from the 
commercial standpoint this is not so. From the point of 
view of commercial as well as from that of political interests, 
we are bound to think precisely in the way we are here 
cautioned against. And what is still more important, our 
colonists disagree profoundly with Professor Seeley, as is 
shown by their action. The real opinion of colonists is not to 
be gathered entirely from after-dinner speeches of colonial 
agents and ex-premiers at the Empire Club or the Colonial 
_ Institute. The working men of Melbourne and Ballarat, of 
Toronto and Montreal, are important factors in this problem ; 
and they do not regard the commercial interests of England 
and her colonies as identical, as is proved by the tariffs main- 
tained by their votes, directed specially against English goods. 
If the various English-speaking communities in different parts 
of the world were, as Professor Seeley contends, only one 
community, we should have attained, like the United States, to 
commercial. union before now, especially since so many foreign 
markets are closed to English manufactures. The fact that no 
such commercial union has been attained, or, so far as one can 
perceive, is likely to be attained, indicates pretty plainly that 
these various countries have diverse and not common interests, 
excepting in so far as the whole world has a common interest. 
The prospect of a treaty made directly between Canada and 
the United States strengthens this view. In the sense that all 
nations of mankind may be said to have a common interest 
in the last analysis, it may undoubtedly be contended that 
England, Canada, Australia, the Cape, and New Zealand have 
a common interest. But it must with sorrow be confessed 
that poor humanity, torn with conflicts, divided by barriers of 
selfishness and sentiment, stratified into states and govern- 
ments, is scarcely yet ready for ‘the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world.’ 

If the United States are to be taken ds affording a model 
and an example for the federation of the British Empire, it 


must be pointed out that the United States differ from the 


* «Expansion of England,’ p. 158. 
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British Empire in two important respects. In the first place 
the government of the United States abstains rigorously from 
any aggressive policy: and in the second place the United 
States are not hampered by any great dependency composed 
of subject peoples. These facts constitute a very important 
difference between the American Union and the British Empire. 
Every one will admit that the United States could easily have 
taken advantage, at any time since the close of the Civil War, 
of the disorganization of Mexico to annex that country. The 
United States could easily have done so at the close of the war, 
when a million of men in arms were commanded by able 
generals, and when no European government would have been 
likely to interfere. This annexation could be carried out now if 
the government of Washington chose to find a pretext: and 
there is not a single European power, England included, which 
would not, by this time, have found a pretext of some kind. 
The United States have not so much resisted any temptation 
to annex Mexico, as have been unvisited by any such tempta- - 
tion altogether. President Polk’s Mexican war was the direct 
result of the institution of slavery, which it was intended to 
strengthen and confirm; but since the United States have rid 
themselves of slavery, there has been no desire among their 
people for annexation. When General Grant proposed to 
annex St. Domingo, the whole country protested against the 
idea. Nor is any attempt being made to compel Canada to 
enter the Union. If any annexation policy with reference to 
Canada were adopted, it is doubtful whether England either 
could or would defend Canada as an integral part of her 
empire. ‘I venture to say,’ observed Mr. Bright in a speech 
on Canadian fortifications, delivered in the House of Commons 
on March 23, 1865, ‘that there is not a man in this House, 
or a sensible man out of it, who, apart from the consideration 
of this vote, or some special circumstances attending it, 
believes that the people of this country could attempt a 
successful defence of the frontier of Canada against the whole 
power of the United States.’ If the United States adopted a 
military and ‘ spirited’ foreign policy, and hy means of under- 
hand diplomacy, backed by military force, compelled the union 
of Canada with themselves, there is little doubt they would 
succeed, nor could England prevent such success. But the 
result would be disastrous to the United States themselves, for 
the present union of republican equality would give place to 
the unequal union of aggressive and of conquered states. The 
United States will probably win by adopting the Fabian 
policy of delay. When corruption has been more effectually 
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- eliminated from American politics, when monopolies have 
been controlled in the interests of the people, when labour has 
been more completely emancipated, and when government and 
society have been more firmly and wisely organized, the great 
Union will exert such a powerful influence on both Canada and 
Mexico that they will naturally be impelled to fall into her 
embrace. 

Now the policy of the British government is, rightly or 
wrongly, quite different from that of the United States. 
English policy is in the main aggressive. Many persons 
would of course deny this, and would contend that all our 
apparently aggressive policy is really only self-defence. But 
in this respect qui s’excuse, s’accuse; at least so nearly all 
foreigners would say. Nobody outside England believes for 
one instant that England’s foreign policy is a policy of self- 
defence, nor do many in England itself. It may be that a 
strong case can be made out in behalf of English aggression ; 
but, case or no case, it is aggression all the same. Say, if 
you will, that the British government, from the very circum- 
stances of the case, is bound to annex and aggrandize. 
Possibly ; but this only shows what a vast gulf separates the 
‘British Empire from the United States. Consequently how 
utterly misleading must be the arguments and analogies drawn 
from the one and applied tothe other! A federation of 
compact, solidly united, and equal states will not annex; it is 
contrary to. their policy and their genius. From which it 
follows that an empire which annexes does not present the 
conditions favourable to proper federation. 

This part of the subject naturally connects itself with the 
question of dependencies and the government of inferior or 
subject races. It is difficult to see how a federation, the very 
essence of which is equality among the states and citizens, 
and the strict limitation of the powers of the central govern- 
ment, can ever hold dependencies or undertake the government 
of subject peoples. ‘The United States have steadily refused 
to do this. They will not forcibly annex Mexico, they have 
_ declined to rule St. Domingo, and they have enfranchised 
their own negroes. In order to prevent the introduction of a 
pariah caste into the Union, they have forbidden Chinese 
immigration, which may be right or wrong, but which, at 
any rate, shows how necessary, in the opinion of American 
statesmen, is the principle of equality throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union. The British Empire occupies a 
totally different position. Her government is, and must 
perhaps remain for generations to come, responsible for the 
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welfare of 250,000,000 human beings in India, and of millions 
of savage, semi-savage, and half-civilized peoples in different 
parts of the world; and not content apparently with her 
previous burdens, she has practically undertaken the govern- 
ment of Egypt, which is likely to entail upon her greater 
and greater difficulties in the future. A federal goverment 
of any proper type could not deal with such questions as 
these; an imperial government such as that of England can 
deal with them for a time. A federal government is limited 
in its powers by a constitution; a federal state is composed 
of equal commonwealths. Such a state, such a government 
could neither annex, aggrandize, or govern millions of subject 
peoples. 

The advocates of a federal empire are not moved entirely ° 
by ‘imperial instincts,’ strong as is the influence they un- 
doubtedly exert. They appear to be actuated by the laudable 
desire to diminish the causes and chances of war ; and they 
think that a great peace-bond between English-speaking 
states would prove a most powerful barrier against war. No 
doubt it would; but a federation is not essential to this end. 
Humanly speaking, as has already been observed, there is 
not the slightest prospect of any quarrel of a serious nature 
between the English-speaking nations. The only possible 
ground for apprehension in this respect is the establishment 
of a definitively British Empire of a formidable character in 
North America, in which case a collision with the United 
States would be a permanent contingency. So far, therefore, 
federation would really increase the chances of war, and of 
a war of the most dreadful character that could possibly 
happen. In ,the present condition of the North American 
continent, the United States fear no foe, and consequently 
have reduced armies and diplomacy to the lowest degree 
compatible with their existence. ‘They are, therefore, the 
only example on the earth of a nation at the same time great 
and peaceful. But the policy of the United States would 
probably change were a great empire to grow up on their 
northern frontier. 

And, farther than this, it can scarcely fail to be seen by 
those who care more for things than for mere names, that 
the relations between the several English-speaking states 
which would be brought about by federation, might possibly 
be far less cordial than at the present time. The union 
between England and her colonies is at present one of senti- 
ment. As Professor Seeley himself has said, the colonists 
have no traditions, no literature, no history, no art, but those 
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of England; and to their old historic mother-land they look 
up with a respect and affection as truly deserved as it is 
sincerely felt. It would be strange indeed, if, living in a new 
land, with raw and crude surroundings, the average colonist 
did not venerate England’s historic greatness as well as her 
present power and influence. And if the least cultured of 
the colonists cannot feel this, they can at any rate appreciate, 
perhaps far too highly, English wealth and rank. Kngland 
does not and cannot constrain her colonies in any way, 
while among them the feeling of national dignity is still 
dormant or undeveloped. The tie of sentiment is therefore 
strong, and this is the only bond of union existing at present. 
But if federation ensued, the tie of sentiment would to a large 
extent give place to a legal bond; and while warm attach- 
ment might still prevail, there would be superadded to it the 
burden of constitutional rights and obligations. Unless the 
federation were miraculously preserved from the difficulties 
which beset the United States, and which perhaps are not at 
an end there, difficulties of a constitutional character would 
inevitably arise. Where no presence is now discernible, 
restraint would be constantly felt. The silken cords of senti- 
ment would be replaced by the iron bonds of legal restriction 
and federal limitation. An almost superstitious regard for 
the English Parliament prevails in most of the colonies; no 
such feeling would attach itself to the new federal council. 
Sentiment is not an artificial growth, and it is liable to be 
injured, if not destroyed, by legal definitions. When the 
questions of relative rights, interests, and obligations come 
up, it is usually a sign that pure feeling has declined. This 
would be a not unlikely issue of any serious attempt to 
federate the British Empire. The gracious influence of 
England over her colonies would gradually dissolve, and 
would give way to the external limitations of a great legal 
system. England is now-looked up to as a superior; in a 
federation she would be elbowed as an equal. This is a 
point worthy the consideration of those—and they are not 
few—who, when they speak of federation, really mean in 
some way the undisputed predominance and supreme prestige 
of England. Power and influence can in the future, under a 
democratic system, depend only on population. And as the 
power and influence of Massachusetts has declined relatively 
to the power of many of the newer states of the Union, not- 
withstanding her age, her great traditions, and her political 
and literary eminence, so as England became relatively 
less important, and her colonies became relatively more so, 
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the position of England as an object of respect and veneration * 
would, under a federal system, surely and steadily decline. - 
None can doubt that ‘in the future no union will be permanent 
which is not voluntary; and that strife among nations will 
be ended by the diffusion of a higher moral sentiment rather 
than by the application of an external rule, whether merely | 
legal or absolutely military. Viewed from this standpoint, 
it is possible, not even improbable, that the federation of 
what is called Greater Britain might positively increase rather 
than diminish the growth of that moral sentiment upon the 
triumph of which the future of the world will depend. 

We cannot resist the steady conviction that this desire for 
a great empire, this dread at the thought of being surpassed 
in the elements of material greatness by Russia or the United 
States, this grasping at the unattainable, are all products of 
the materialism of our time. They are the natural accom- 
paniments of our vast wealth, our colossal industry, our huge | 
commerce, our warehouses and our stock exchange, our. 
military displays, our great navy, and of all the other golden, 
iron, and brazen deities in whom we now put our trust. The 
England of Shakespeare, of Milton, of the idealists of the 
Commonwealth, is no longer good enough for an age which 
has mistaken bigness for greatness, and material wealth for 
spiritual power. The imperial idea is the product of an age 
which has lost its insight, its faith, its calm. It is eminently 
sensational and eminently material. It prevents the solution 
of the real problems in which the people are interested by 
concentrating our attention on vague schemes which it is all 
but impossible to realize, and which, if realized, would ac- 
complish little good. Some of us are already weary of a 
civilization so over-loaded with wealthy trappings, so purely 
external, so cruelly luxurious for the few, so cruelly hopeless 
for the many. We cannot interest ourselves in ‘hatching 
vain empires,’ but would rather extend the empire of justice 
at home. Extended empire means less true culture and more 
mechanism ; less deep life and more shallow existence. We 
have no time for thought, for improvement, for these highest 
civilizing efforts, which have never yet been exerted except in 
comparatively small communities. 


We who pursue 
Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast, 
The soft Mediterranean side, 
The Nile, the East, 
And see all sights from pole to pole, 
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And glance, and nod, and bustle by ; 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


Professor Seeley may well raise the question whether a 
civilization of this shallow, noisy, weary kind is worth propa- 
gating at all costs. Wemay fully recognize its many merits; 
but we cannot help feeling grave doubts as to its saving 
power. Is it worth while to create, even were it possible to 
do so, a new and world-wide political system of an unpre- 
cedented kind as an agency in this dubious task? Recognizing 
the inherent difficulties in the scheme and the problematic 
value of the result, a prudent man may well hesitate before 
he gives his assent to the doctrine contained in the ‘ Ex- 
pansion of England.’ WILLIAM CLARKE. 


Art. Il.—Pascal’s ‘ Pensées.’ 


(1) Port Royal. Par C. A. Samre-Bevve. Paris, 1867. 

(2) Port Foyal. By Cuartes Bearp, B.A. London, 1863. 

(3) Pensées, Fragments et Lettres de Blaise Pascal. Par M. 
Prosper Favucire. Paris, 1844. 

(4) Pensées de Pascal. Par Erxesr Haver. Deuxiéme edition. 
Paris, 1866. 

(5) Les Pensées de Blaise Puscal. Par Aveuste Moxinier. 
Paris, 1877-9. 


Amone the books which have moved, and continue to move 
the world, is one which considered in itself and in its history 
is unique. For, properly speaking, it is not a book at all, 
but rather an undigested heap of detached thoughts and 
fragments for a book which was only partially written, if even 
fully planned. Pascal took in hand his great work against 
atheists and unbelievers in the thirty-fifth year of his age, after 
finishing the ‘ Provincial Letters’ in the spring of 1657. A 
certain languor had succeeded to that vast intellectual effort, 
carried to so triumphant a conclusion, and, always in feeble 
health, he was able during that year only to sketch in part 
the course his work would take, to write fully, and with great 
elaboration, certain paragraphs and portions of definite 
chapters, and to make notes, afterwards to be expanded vivé 
voce for lectures at Port Royal. But in the following spring he 
was attacked by neuralgia in the face, which proved to be the 
beginning of other nervous affections, taking from him all 
power of sustained labour, racking his body with pain, and 
obliging him either to depend not a little on the aid of an 
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illiterate servant as amanuensis, or to jot down his own 
thoughts on separate slips of paper, which he was never able 
to work out nor to fit into their place. These have lain 
strewn, so to speak, on the world like the feathers scattered 
by the fairy Disorder; it has been the task of many editors 
to try and restore them according to the plan in Pascal’s 
mind, not fully known to them, and only in part described by 
- him to his most intimate friends. 

Then, when the pen fell from the dead hand, and his family 
determined that the thoughts so left should be given to the 
world, the MS. was entrusted to a committee, who conceived 
themselves at liberty to retrench, to prune, and to modify, 
to shape what was formless—so giving of necessity a different 
result to the first idea—and to weaken what wasstrong. Yet 
in spite of this, and in spite of the wholly different minds of 
the men affected by the ‘ Pensées,’ they have had Condorcet 
as an editor, and Voltaire as a commentator; Sainte-Beuve, 
in his great work on Port Royal, brought to bear on them 
and on the character of Pascal the whole power of his 
searching and luminous criticism, while no less than three 
modern editors in France, MM. Faugére, Havet, and 
Molinier, have gone back to the original MSS., have dis- 
cussed each line and word and marginal mark, have arranged 
and rearranged each fragment to see where best it would fit, 
and, in a word, have treated this book, which is no book, as 
one of the sacred scriptures of the world. These men have 
laboured, and entering into their labours we may study the 
thoughts, the man, and the time with pleasure and profit, 
and find order arise out of the disorder. 

As justifying and explaining medieval monachism and 
asceticism, a modern writer has well said: ‘ The very ferocity 
and foulness of the time, by a natural revulsion, called forth at 
the same time the apostolic holiness and the Manichean 
asceticism of the medieval saints. The world was so had that 
to be saints at all they were compelled to go out of the world.’ * 
In the same manner the terrible laxity of what is called 
Society in France—a laxity which had invaded the sanctity 
of cloistered life, and poisoned the pure wells of religion— 
called out the austere holiness of Port Royal, and of the lives 
associated with it during, roughly speaking, the last century 
of its existence. Among these lives that of Pascal is the one 
which most naturally, even more than that of Le grand 
Arnauld, or La Mére Angélique, rises to our mind when we 
hear the name of the great abbey. 


* C. Kingsley, Preface to ‘ The Saint’s Tragedy.’ 
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The Cistercian Convent of Port Royal des Champs is, or rather 
was, for scarce one stone is left upon another, about eighteen 
miles from Paris, in a pleasant and narrow valley, such as the 
order of St. Bernard always chose. ‘ He established his monas- 
teries,’ says one of the Port Royal historians, ‘in deep valleys 
where the view of the world was excluded, and nothing but 
the heaven could be seen.’ Or, as the old lines have it-— 
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Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat, 
* Oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes. 


Valleys Bernard chose: but Bennet built on the mountains : 
Francis in smaller towns: where men throng thickest Ignatius. 


Founded in the first decade of the thirteenth century, and 
presumably fulfilling its functions as a place of pious retreat 
and prayer for many years, it had become lax and irregular 
at the opening of the sixteenth century. The Abbot of Citeaux, 
visitor of the convent, made his formal visitation in 1504, 
and found, first, that the Divine offices were ill sung, and 
celebrated with extreme irregularity. Before all things, he 
says, they must get an abbey clock as one means to punctu- 
ality. Second—which would seem much more important in 
these days—the dormitories were ill arranged ; in fact, there 
was a common dormitory, the rule of strict seclusion was 
not at all observed. Thirdly, the nuns wore fashionable 
dresses with wide sleeves and trains, the price of which, said 
a preacher of those days, would have maintained a whole poor 
family ; and when the fashion changed they thought that they 
did much for God in making these dresses, used and soiled 
though they were, into altar coverings. They even wore jewels, 
‘forgetting that a nun was dead, and that trinkets were ill 
suited to a corpse. 

In 1572 and 1574 further visitations showed a still worse 
state of things, under a careless abbess who was threatened 
with excommunication, and who ended by deserting her 
convent on the pretext that she was troubled by the wars of 
the League. She betook herself to an abbey in Normandy, 
where, presumably, she was less looked after. These visita- 
tions discovered irreverent services, sacraments disregarded, 
confessions neglected, and these made, when made, to any 
priest, and not.to him appointed by authority, sick sisters 


uncared for, the food of the community stinted, together with- 


grave personal imputations against the abbess. The lady who 
succeeded her when she ran away reformed the kitchen at 
any rate, and does not appear to have been open to blame. 
But—and nothing shows the whole state of feeling outside 
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and inside the convent more than this—she took as assistant 
superior, with, as it would seem, the vested right of succession, 
a little girl aged seven years, Jaqueline Marie Arnauld, whose 
parents had caused her to enter into religion for that end. 
The whole circumstances were amazingly discreditable, and 
go far to justify the cynical remark of a distinguished judge 
of our own days, who has said that ‘it is always the very 
best persons who do the very worst things.’ M. Antoine 
Arnauld, the father of the infant nun, came of a good family 
in what would now be called the upper middle class; an 
advocate in great practice, a man esteemed by all as honour- 
able and religious, selected by the University of Paris as their 
counsel against the Jesuits, the confidential adviser of half 
the great world of Paris. He had ten children, and not un- 
naturally in those days looked to the convent as the destiny of 
some of his daughters; since to a man in his position to ask 
for them the post of abbess, or at least of assistant superior, 
was to gain it. The appointments were in the patronage 
of the crown, and it was easily arranged that the abbess of 
Port Royal should nominate Jaqueline Arnauld as her assistant, 
and that a similar post at St. Cyr should be filled by Jeanne, 
a still younger sister ; the office of abbess then vacant being 
given to a lady who was bound to resign when Jeanne reached 
the age of twenty. The future abbess of Port Royal was 
placed for her religious education at yet another Cistercian 
abbey, that of Manbuisson, the superior of which was a 
pluralist, being also abbess of Bertaucourt near Amiens. 
These high positions Madame Angélique d’Estrées owed not to 
any exalted spirituality—such is scarcely to be expected when 
ecclesiastical offices are crown appointments—but to the fact 
that she was the sister of La Belle Gabrielle, the mistress 
of Henry IV. The easy manners of the time placed no 
barrier between the intercourse of the cloistered lady and 
her of the court, who often retired for a while to her 
sister’s convent for country air; and Madame Angélique 
d’Estrées obtained the second abbey as being within an 
easy distance from Paris, not too far for a visit from the king 
when hunting. Under this singular instructress Jaqueline 
Arnauld passed her noviciate, and at the age of nine made 
her profession, changing her name to Angélique in compli- 
ment to Madame d’Estrées. It was and is common that a 
nun on quitting the world should take a new name, but there 
was a special reason in the case under consideration. For 
when the original arrangement that Jaqueline should after- 
wards succeed to Port Royal was proposed at Rome, the ratifi- 
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cation of the royal appointment was absolutely refused by the 
Pope, and the whole affair was for some time in abeyance. 
But now the abbess was dead, ‘and without sanction from 
Rome the assistant superior could not take her place. In 
applying to the Pope all mention of Jaqueline Arnauld was 
dropped, and Angélique was named to his holiness, accom- 
panied by the false statement that her age was seventeen. 
This age seemed scarce sufficient, and it needed all the 
diplomacy of Cardinal Ossat to carry the point and gain con- 
sent at last to the king’s nomination. It is difficult to see 
why, if a direct falsehood were to be told at all, the Arnaulds 
and their supporters drew the line at seventeen, and shrank 
from -declaring Jaqueline to be of any age which might have 
satisfied the Pope without further trouble. 

The condition of the community over which this infant was 
called to preside was scandalous beyond measure. There 
were thirteen nuns, of whom the eldest was thirty-three, and 
as she was the eldest, so she was the worst of the whole, 
and Madame Arnauld, mother of the abbess, had to exert 
her influence to have her removed. Religious ceremonies 
had been reduced to their lowest possible measure, the official 


confessor could barely read, but he was able more intelli-. 


gently to take his part in the masquerades, which were a 
favourite diversion of the community. The nuns also wore 
masks on occasions, and, which seems to have been considered 
almost as worldly, gloves. Much of this, however, was at once 
set to rights. Madame Arnauld, having turned out the disso- 
- lute nun of thirty-three, found a prioress, a Madame Du Pont, 
to take management of the house, which she did fairly 
well, and being herself a busy practical woman, she and other 
members of the family were constantly driving over from 
Paris without notice to visit the young superior. While 
manifesting no remarkable sancity—how was it possible ?— 
la Mére Angélique said her offices regularly, and read a good 
deal—romances and Roman history being her chief study. 
M. Arnauld, when the law courts were not- sitting, came to 
stay occasionally at the nunnery, and the great patron of the 
family, King Henry IV., knowing that the father of the abbess 
was there, himself arrived, during one of his hunting excur- 
sions. The little abbess, preceded by her cross-bearer and 
followed by her train of nuns, went to meet his majesty, and 
had prudently put on pattens, so that the king thought her 
very tall for her age. He had never even affected to believe 
the fiction which had been presented to the Pope. 

It is not strange that this life of routine undignified by 
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devotion, yet undiversified by the distractions which had 
made the life of worse nuns endurable to them, became 
intolerable to Angélique ; she saw a way of escape in the 
fact that her profession had been made before the lawful age. 
She determined to leave the religious life; and, as a pre- 
liminary, good Catholic though she was, determined to run 
away and take shelter with her Huguenot aunts. She was only 
prevented doing so by an illness, during which she was 
removed to her mother’s care and tenderly nursed. Her 

- father, becoming at any rate partly aware of what was 
passing in his daughter’s mind, insisted on her signing a 
paper in which she renewed her vows ; and she returned to her 
post, still weak, but more resigned, touched by the pleasure 
with which the nuns saw her return, and disposed to find 
comfort and rest in reading religious books, rather than 
romances, as heretofore. 

But the great awakening of her own religious life, and as a 

consequence that of others, wasat hand. A certain Pére Basile 
passing by one evening, came to the convent, and offered to 
preach. The abbess, then just coming in from the garden, 
refused, as the hour was late, but she afterwards consented. His 
subject was the humility of the Son of God in His birth and in 
His cradle. But-how he treated the subject, or what were his 
words, the Mére Angélique could never tell. She only knew 
that her heart was touched by Divine grace, and that the 
hour was as the dawn, the light whereof increased unto the 
perfect day. The instrument of this conversion was strangely 
ill adapted to carry on the work begun by his means. He 
was dissolute in his life, he had already proved the cause of 
scandal in more than one religious house, so that any help 
from such a man to a girl of sixteen wishing to reform herself 
and her convent was out of the question. Nor did much assist- 
ance come from other advisers to whom she turned. One was 
too stern and another too little able to understand what this 
new crisis in a spiritual life meant; so that, thrown on her own 
resources, la Mére Angélique plunged into excessesof unchecked 
austerity. Neither from within nor without could she gain aid 
or sympathy, for her father disapproved of the attempted re- 
form, as well as of its exaggerated asceticism. But on All Saints 
Day, 1608, after she had returned from a visit to her home 
more sad and discouraged than she had ever been, and as it 
would seem some six months after the visit of the itinerant 
Capuchin, there came another outpouring of grace, which 
made all clear, and was the true beginning of what concerns 
us in the history of Port Royal. 
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This time the moving cause was the preaching of a Bernar.. 
dine monk, for M. Arnauld had found means to keep away 
the too exciting Capuchin. He spoke on the Beatitude, 
‘Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’ 
and the shaft from his bow aimed at a venture was driven 
home where it struck by one of the nuns who said to the 
abbess, ‘You, madam, if you choose, may be one of the blessed 
who suffer for righteousness.’ 

Hence came struggles of spirit and of conscience which once 
more seriously undermined her health, also entreaties and dis- 
cussions with the sisters, till on a certain day they were wrought 
up to a great renunciation, and renewing their vows of 
poverty, cast all their little private possessions into the com- 
mon stock. It were long and needless to relate all that 
happened thereafter in the conventual reform—the new and 
unaccustomed sanctity of the cloister, even against M. 
Arnauld himself, the rigid enforcement of poverty, the seclu- 
sion even within the seclusion of the convent in which the 
abbess and the stricter nuns shut themselves, and with all 
this, as the inner motive of the whole, the passionate fervour 
of religion which steeped the souls of la Mére Angélique and 
of those who fell under her influence. 

From Port Royal the reform spread. The most relaxed 
convents, even Manbuisson, still under the profligate rule of 
Madame d’Estrées, felt the influence of, or were directly set in 
order by, la Mére Angélique; and, refuting the proverb that a 
prophet has no honour in his own country, the whole Arnauld 
family one after another succumbed to the holy zeal of this 
first convert. Six sisters became nuns of Port Royal, two 
brothers and four nephews were specially connected with it. 
La Mére Angélique was fortunate in the confessors and direc- 
tors whom she chose in this time of change, her spiritual 
advisers for many years; but neither their names nor they 
themselves are of importance in our rapid sketch of the 
reform at Port Royal. Nor is it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the two houses which belonged to the community, that 
in Paris and that in Port Royal des Champs, or to trace the 
migrations from one to the other. It is enough to explain that 
from the great reform there arose not only the strict and 
populous convent or convents with their schools of girls, but 
also a community of brothers at Port Royal, worshipping 
in the convent church, under, for the most part, the same 
confessor. It was headed, so far as we can speak of a head 
in so democratic a community, by relatives of the abbess, 
these brethren having under them a number of young men 
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and boys also pursuing their studies. It need hardly be said 


that the separation between the two bodies was carefully 
maintained, close as was the community of sympathy of 
religion and interest, made more intimate by the bonds of 
neighbourhood and of united worship. 

It was a part of the peculiarity of this religious revival, 
extending over many years, of which the above is a hurried 
sketch, that it necessarily affected the great world of Paris, 
and that nothing could be done in a corner. The bishops 
and even the saints of those days were men of the world ; 
Saint Francois de Sales interested himself in the fortunes of 
Port Royal, and was a correspondent of la Mére Angélique ; 
Richelieu and afterwards Mazarin were ministers on whose will 
and word depended the imprisonment or release of the Port 
Royal solitaries in the time of trouble; the shades of theo- 
logical dogma were eagerly debated in fashionable salons ; the 
Church and the world crossed and mingled very strangely— 
strangely because it was a time of monstrous corruption in 
politics and of wanton license in morals. 

It would be impossible, however, to go at any length into 
the controversies which arose between the two parties in the 
Church, and especially in France, on the doctrines of grace, as 
laid down by St. Augustine, and as interpreted by Jansenius ; 
enough to say that the Jesuits were the chief representatives 
of one party in the controversy, the Port Royalists, and 
pre-eminently at first M. de St. Cyran, the director, were the 
representatives of the other. The dead embers of this theo- 
logical controversy can scarcely be blown into light and fire by 
even the breath of one so eloquent as the great French critic 
and historian of our time, Sainte-Beuve; and it is better to 
turn from its ephemeral phases, once so important, to the 
moral question which underlay the whole difference between 
the Jesuits and their opponents. 

Given—and the point is assumed in the very existence of a 
Church, an Ecclesia, those called out of a larger body—that 
the world is corrupt, and that the function of a Church is to 
save, if not the world, at any rate the souls of the men who 
come under its influences, the modes in which this is to be 
done divide themselves sharply into two, each of which has 
its logical and consistent basis. One is the mode of which 
monasticism is the highest expression. ‘The world is rushing 
to its ruin, come out and be ye separate ’ is the cry of those 
whose view of life is that of religious pessimism. And though, 
as matter of fact, only a limited number can act on the im- 
pulse or obey the call, yet separation, solitude, family life 
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minimized, statesmanship regarded as an inferior and worldly 
occupation, the enormous danger of those entangled with the 
things of this life, the few that are saved: these are the 
. considerations to be kept ever before the minds of men. 


The world is very evil, the times are waxing late ; 
Be sober and keep vigil, the Lord is at the gate, 


is the watchword of such. It was that of the nuns and the 
brethren of Port Royal. ‘ Between us and you,’ they seemed 
to say, ‘there is a great gulf ‘fixed,’ and they who would 
cross to us must leap; there are no bridges, and the return 
is attended with deadly peril. Oh, high ascetic souls, such 
as was Augustine, when once the call of the Divine voice was 
heard ; and 4 Kempis, by the rolling sea; and Pascal, as a 
solitary of Port Royal; have ye ever asked yourselves how 
your view is to be reconciled with the existence of the world? 
The law is laid down, God and His will are supreme; if He 
calls and infuses His grace into the heart man can but obey, 
the consequence is in God’s hands. 

On the other hand there have been, and always will be, those 
who, without setting for themselves a lower personal standard 
than the others, aim at establishing a modus vivendi between 
the world and the Church. The law remains, but its rules 
are rather to show the ideal than the actual. ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’—true, but, if taken literally, how does the soldier 
differ from the assassin, the hangman from the criminal he 
executes? ‘Thou shalt not lie’—but what of him who, 
tender-hearted, sends the hunters on the track the hare has 
not taken; or who uses an equivoque or even direct false 
statement to save a human life? ‘Thou shalt not steal’ 
—but can any one class the mother who takes a loaf for her 
starving child with the ordinary thief? Now the moment 
that the smallest deviation is allowed, cases of conscience 
arise, and a whole casuistry grows up, which almost all would 
admit must be scientific rather than haphazard, to be defined 
at will by each more or less rigid moralist. The school which 
within the Church has most made casuistry a study and a 
science finds its culmination and its aptest expression in the 
Jesuits ; who at the time of the Port Royal reform were the 
chief religious directors of society, and had established a 
modus vivendi between the world and the Church. 

No one who reads the lives of the early Jesuits can doubt 
for a moment the purity of their intentions, the personal 
holiness of their lives, and their hatred of sin. The 
society was originally founded in order to the propagation of 
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the faith and the conversion of infidels; and it was not un- 
natural that, existing for that end, and considering the whole 
subject broadly, the most important matter was that in days of 
heresy the outward integrity of the Church should be pre- 
served in her form and doctrine, since within her alone did 
faith and morals seem secure. Better for a while relax morals 
in some of whose ultimate conversion there was hope while - 
they still remained within the pale, than that erroneous 
doctrines should sap the very foundations of faith and morals 
alike, and that the rising tide of Protestantism should carry all 
away. Therefore the first Jesuits were very bold in fixing the 
minimum of moral obedience demanded of one who, in spite 
of sin, yet remained in the faith ; they became complaisant in 
certain cases, where graver evils would have resulted to the 
Church at large had they not beenso. For instance, and it is 
an instance given by Sainte-Beuve, the Church lays down rigid 
rules for fasting, but permits relaxations in the case of the sick. 
Now supposing a man have given himself up to dissipation 
and excess for a whole day, and on the following day is ill in 
consequence of that excess, is he bound to fast? Given the 
original sin, as admitted, confessed, repented, or at least 
nominally repented—and no human director can judge of the 
heart—given a penance inflicted, is the duty of fasting to be 
laid on, say, a Louis XI., an all but absolute monarch, whose 
weakness from want of food for a single day might interrupt 
the whole functions of government? ‘The same sort of case 
in another form comes almost daily before the police magis- — 
trate, when he has to decide if drunkennees, the original and 
admitted fault, is to condone or excuse an after assault. As a 
arule, he judges according to the case, and if that be serious, 
according to precedents laid down in the law books, but 
always with a view a view to the larger interests of society. 
No one would dream of accusing such a magistrate of lax 
personal morality should he in such a case incline to a 
lenient view. 

On the other hand, the Jesuits were keenly on the watch 
for the least hint of false doctrine; even more active, if 
possible, than were their opponents for the least -hint of light 
morals. Those who have watched the controversy, or rather 
the silent but earnest struggle on difficult points of philosophic 
doctrine, which has now for years gone on between the Society 
of Jesus and the Fathers of Charity, will understand how- 
strongly the Jesuits felt when they considered that St. 
Augustine’s doctrines, misstated by persons of the holiest 
lives, were the more dangerous because of their personal 
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holiness. Being in power when M. de Saint Cyran, the 
director of Port Royal, espoused the Jansenist interpre- 
tation of St. Augustine, the Jesuits used their influence with 
Richelieu, and took their first step against Port Royal by 
causing the Abbé to be imprisoned for his teaching and for 
his attacks against their society. 

How from his prison the Abbé de Saint Cyran directed the 
affairs of Port Royal, and emerged more powerful than before, 
how the war against the Jesuits was carried on by him, as 
well as by the great book of Arnauld on Frequent Communion, 
which may still be read with a languid interest by those who 
have a turn for theology ; how after his death the tradition of 
wise and holy direction was carried on at Port Royal; there is 
no need here to speak; nor concerning M. de Singlin, nor 
of M. d’Andilly, M. de Saci, and others of the Arnauld 
family, and of all the other men whose names rise vaguely 
in the memory when any allusion is made to the events of 
those times; these things must be read in a history of Port 
Royal. All that has been said is only to make the position 
and the surroundings of Pascal clear, when he appears on the 
stage as one of the solitaries of Port Royal. But for him all 
these names and events, these fervid controversies and eager 
hearts, the memories even of miraculous interpositions, the 
dramatic scenes of conventual reform, the pangs of passionate 
self-abasement, as well as the high diplomatic strife of Car- 
dinals and Popes, would have been lost as completely as are 
the traces of the very walls of Port Royal des Champs. Or, if 
remembered, it would have been as one stirring the im- 
memorial grass may find a fragment here and there to show 
what once had been. But in Pascal all lives; because he 
wrote, men have written histories of Port Royal, dissertations 
on the Jesuits, &c.; in gathering his relics, what was buried 
with him has been laid bare. 

Blaise Pascal, born at Clermont-Ferrand in Auvergne on 
June 19, 1623, like the Arnaulds, sprang from a well-known 
legal family, many members of which had held lucrative and 
responsible positions. His father, to pass over points of 
interest to atiy student of the time, but unconnected with our 


_ special subject, held the post of intendant or provincial ad- 


ministrator in Normandy, where, and at Paris previously, 
Pascal lived from the age of sixteen to twenty-five, almost 
wholly educated by his father on account of his precarious 
health. His mother had died when he was eight years old. 
Etienne Pascal appears to have been a pious but stern person, 
by no means disposed to entertain or allow any undue ex- 
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altation in religion; and, thus unlike the Arnaulds, re- 
fused, to the end of his life, permission that his daughter 
Jaqueline, who had an earnest desire for a cloistered life, 
should take the veil. But he had the usual faiths and super- 
stitions of his time, and a very singular affair, wherein he 
played a part, which of course became a matter of family tra- 
dition, had, as it would seem, no small share in forming the 
mind of his son, disposing him to accept the uncommon modes 
of Divine or supernatural manifestation about which most men 
require greater evidence than is usually forthcoming. When 
Blaise Pascal was a year old, a woman reputed among the 
peasantry of Auvergne to be a sorceress, and whom his father 
refused to aitl in a lawsuit, was supposed to have bewitched 
the infant, who forthwith began to pine visibly away. M. 
Pascal, who for some time paid no attention to the gossip, at 
last grew alarmed, and threatening the woman with the direst 
pains and penalties, brought her to confess that she had 
indeed bewitched the child, and that his sickness was unto 
death. The only remedy was that the charm should be laid 
on some one else, a life for a life, but as the exchange with a 
human being was not to be thought of, she consented to take 
acat. Undeterred by the remonstrances of two monks who 
came to console Madame Pascal, the family gave her the cat, 
and with a plaister made from herbs plucked before sunrise 
by a girl under seven years old, and no doubt bruised down 
with the cat’s blood, the sick infant recovered, predisposed 
to accept the miracle of the holy thorn, and other occurrences 
of the like nature. But M. Pascal, who afterwards repented 
that he had in his eager desire to save his child allowed this 
new appeal to the powers of evil, must have seen that the 
witch’s ability was stronger to hurt than to save, since the 
child’s feeble health remained feeble to the end. 

Intellectually Blaise Pascal grew rapidly to the strength 
and stature of a giant, and his genius chiefly showed itself in 
mathematics. He was but twelve when, without the aid of any 
_ books—for his father did not approve this direction for his 
thoughts—he worked out for himself some of the most diffi- 
cult problems resolved already by Euclid; he was but fifteen 
when his studies on conic sections were thought worthy of 
being read before the most scientific men of Paris; at nine- 
teen he invented the calculating machine; he was only twenty- 
three when his experiments on the vacuum, in support of 
Torricelli’s hypothesis, took its place for ever among renowned 
treatises. But his actual reading was at all times narrow. He 
had little Latin and less Greek; Montaigne, Corneille, and 
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Malle. de Seudéry were his favourite modern authors. Madame 
Perrier, his elder sister, was a tender and pious woman, who 
admired, though she never quite understood, her brother, and 
afterwards became his biographer, working with the Port 
Royalists as editor of his Remains. 

But Jaqueline, the younger sister, was a very different 
person. ‘Thwarted during her father’s lifetime in her desire 
of becoming a nun of Port Royal, she lived in her own home 
as austere a life as though she had been professed—without 
fire in the coldest weather, spending her whole time in 
prayer, in hard manual labour, and in nursingthe sick. On 
Etienne Pascal’s death she entered Port Royal, and became 
one of the most enthusiastic and the most strict of that 
rigid rule. It was characteristic of the Jansenist movement 
that it so often took hold of entire*families, and not of 
isolated members only. But while the whole Pascal family 
obeyed the influence, it was felt in its extreme form by 
Jaqueline and Blaise. With him, however, as he would 
have been the first to admit, there was a certain struggle 
against his calling. He was twice converted. In 1646 
‘his father, having broken his thigh from a fall on the ice 
at Rouen, came under the influence of two members of the 
Jansenist body at that place, who attended him in his illness; 
and from this dated the more serious thought of the family. 
But Blaise Pascal, having with his usual enthusiasm thrown 
himself into theological as before into mathematical studies, 
injured his health ; he was advised to abstain from intellectual 
labour, and returned to the world of Paris, where his friends 
the Due de Roannez, the Chevalier de Méré, and M. Miton 
were among the best known and the most fashionable names. 
His father’s death gave him the command of considerable 
means, and he used them freely, not at all, though it has 
been so hinted, in a vicious manner, but with no exclusion 
of the pleasures of society. There is some evidence of a 
proposal that he should marry the Due de Roannez’s sister, 
and no doubt with some such scheme before him he wrote his 
celebrated ‘ Discours sur les Passions de l’Amour.’ But the 
memory of the religious influence once exerted over him had 
never died wholly away. Jaqueline’s fervent and exalted piety, 
though her brother had also opposed her entrance into the 
cloister, was slowly telling on him, and at last, suddenly, as all 
great crises come, however prepared beforehand, occurred the 
second conversion, from which there was never again a 
moment of backsliding. 

It is perhaps not possible to specify the immediate cause, 
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but it may be that an accident at the Pont de Neuilly was 
not without its effect on this sensitive mind, so ready to 
believe in the supernatural and in special providences. Weare 
told, though the story comes filtered through many channels, 
that on a eertain féte day, Pascal, and several friends in a 
carriage with him, were taking the fashionable drive over the 
bridge, when the leaders, in a spot where was no parapet, bolted 
and fell into the water, but the traces breaking, the coach 
itself was stayed upon the very brink. However this may 
have been, whether from some outward shock or some inward 
temptation, some relapse into an abandoned evil habit, some 
glimpse by imagination into the world to come, or some word 
or letter of his sister, there came a dread night in which for 
two long hours he wrestled with God as did Jacob of old; and 
without some such conflict, as Goethe says, no man knows the 
heavenly powers. 

Here are Pascal’s own words in reference to this supreme 
‘moment. 


_ This year of grace, 1654. 
Monday, Noy. 23rd, day of St. Clement, Pope and Martyr, and 
others in the martyrology. 
Eve of St. Chrysogonus, martyr, and others. 
From about half-past ten at night to about half after midnight. 


Fire. 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob. 

Not of the philosophers and the wise. 

Security, security, feeling, joy, peace. 

God of Jesus Christ. Dewm mewm et Dewm vestium. 

Thy God shall be my God. 

Forgetfulness of the world and of all save God. 

He can be found only in the ways taught in the gospel. 

Greatness of the human soul. 

O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee, but I have 
known Thee. 

Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy. 

Dereliquerunt me fontem aque vive. 

My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?... 

That I be not separated from Thee eternally. 

This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ, 
Jesus Christ. 

I have separated myself from Him; I have fied, renounced, cru- 
cified Him. 

May I never be separated from Him. 

He maintains Himself only in the ways taught in the gospel. 

Renunciation total and sweet, &c. 


This writing, the record of the second beginning of a new 
life, was found after his death sewn into his doublet, copied 
both on parchment and on paper, and his servants believed 
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that at each change of dress he had been accustomed to stitch 
this ‘profession of faith,’ as a sort of charm or amulet, into 
the folds of the new garment. 

From this hour there was a complete change in Pascal’s 
life ; austerity, self-denial, absolute obedience to his spiritual 
director, boundless almsgiving succeeded to what at most had 
been but a moderate and restrained use of worldly pleasure, 
and he threw himself into the life, controversy, and interests 
of Port Royal with all the passion of one who was not only a 
new convert, but the champion of a society into which those 
dearest to him had entered even more fully than he. For not 
only was Jaqueline a nun of that convent, but Madlle. de 
Roannez, under his influence, was there also with a view of 
taking the veil, though after Pascal’s death she left the cloister 
once more, to make an unhappy marriage with the Duc de la 


. Feuillade. 


When Pascal engaged in the Port Royal struggle, the 
Abbey, and all that was attached to it, greatly needed aid 
from without. For though the nuns and their school showed 
no signs of falling off, though fresh men of the world were 
still enrolling themselves among the solitaries, the power of 
the Jesuits was ever increasing, and their attacks on the 
Abbey grew more and more violent. Theologically their aim 
was to gain condemnation from Rome for certain propositions 
in the works of Jansenius, hoping that the immediate and 
practical result would be the destruction of the whole spiri- 
tual basis on which Port Royal was founded. A Bull con- 
demning Jansenius was gained at length from the Pope, and 
a formulary, minimizing the effect so far as was possible, was 
drawn up by the General Assembly in France, which was 
ultimately accepted by Port Royal itself. That the condemned 
propositions were not, in precise terms, what Port Royal had 
held was a statement involving some little intellectual agility, 
but of a kind well known to, and easily practised by, theologians 
of all schools in all ages. 

But if the Port Royalists minimized the defeat, so their 
adversaries exaggerated the victory. A confessor at St. Sul- 

ice refused absolution to a parishioner because he had a 
Sonesniet residing in his house, and had sent his grand- 
daughter to school at Port Royal. Hence pamphlets and 
letters from M. Arnauld to the Sorbonne, a recrudescence of 
irritating controversies without much point, and on which, 
being in Latin, the public at large could form no opinion. It 
was at this point that Pascal dashed into the controversy with 
his Letters to a Provincial, the first three having reference to 
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the special matter in dispute between M. Arnauld and the 
' Sorbonne; after which, no longer taking a merely defen- 
sive line, he turned the attack against the enemy in his 
intrenched camp of morals. 

It would be as impossible as it would be needless to speak 
at length here on the Provincial Letters ; they would require a 
study to themselves, and they are noticed solely as a link in 
the history of the events which led to the ‘Pensées.’ To those 
who are unable to enter fully into the controversies of the 
time—and to read the ‘ Provinciales’ without this were idle 
waste of time over an incomprehensible book—the chapter 
in Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal will perhaps give information 
enough on this most interesting subject. 

In the ‘ Provinciales’ Pascal found his true style, and took 
rank at once among the great French writers. He had prob- 
ably been himself unaware of his own powers, since his 
previous papers on the vacuum, and on his calculating 
machine, though clear and simple, show no trace, nor was it 
necessary they should show trace, of the admirable language, 
polished, witty, indignant, or pathetic of the ‘ Lettres Pro- 
vinciales.’ These contributed largely to turn the scale of 
feeling for the time against his adversaries; they and an 
occurrence in which he saw tle visible finger of God saved . 
Port Royal for the time, as did also in part the acceptance of 
the Port Royalists of the papal Bull, with whatever mental 
reservations they accepted it. The great strife, however, out- 
lived Pascal, and outlived Port Royal. A century afterwards, 
in 1762, the society was expelled from France, as at other 
times it was from other countries, but always to return after 
a while. And in this the Jesuits have shown persistency 
and constancy; their labours and the record of them have 
filled the world: never have sufferings and martyrdom been 
borne more courageously than by the Jesuit fathers. The con- 
troversy is not yet closed. The devotion and the goodness of 
individuals is admitted, but the word Jesuit is still the syno- 
nym in many quarters for all that is sly and underhand, even 
where the charge of lax morality in other matters is for the time 
in abeyance. Sainte-Beuve goes so far as to say: ‘If we take 
them one by one, they are often excellent people, honourable 
in spite of all their subtlety; there have been among them 
men of vast erudition, of heroic devotion. But if we take 
the whole of their conduct and their influence, our tone must 
change. The individuals may be in general good, but the 
body, and the spirit of the body, are detestable.’ He quotes 
a certain Abbé, a friend of Grimm and Diderot, and corre- 
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spondent of.Mme. d’Epinay, who said in one of his letters, 
‘Every Jesuit was charming, moral, useful, but the society 
as a whole, which however is only the individuals in a body, 
hateful, morally corrupt, pernicious. Others may explain 
this strange phenomenon : I am lost when I try to do so.’ 

This seems very like nonsense, if it does not shirk the 
question. To say that a congeries of sweets make a sour, or 
of moral men an immoral body, is a contradiction in terms. 
Pascal would never have given such a crude explanation. 
Here is what he did say, in the fifth letter— 


Know, then, that they do not intend to corrupt morals, that is not their 
design, but on the other hand the reformation of morals is not their sole 
end, which would be bad policy. Their thought is this. They have so 
good an opinion of themselves as to think that it is useful and even 

‘necessary to the good of religion that their credit should be everywhere 
extended, and that they should have sway over all consciences. And 
because the severe maxims of the gospel are fit to govern some kinds of 
people, they use them whenever these are favourable to them. But as 
the same maxims do not accord with the designs of the majority of men, 
they abandon them in regard to these, so as to be able to satisfy everybody. 


Making allowance for the tone of the sentence, which has a 
deliberate bitterness in it intended to give offence, no Jesuit 
need object to this, while we may even admit that the Jesuits 
are right, if they are to be considered, and if they consider 
themselves, as ruling and moving the world. 

This moreover may be said without hesitation, that unless 
there be a certain practical giving and taking between 
ordinary human nature and that higher nature which is the 
ideal, the ordinary nature would be crushed out, and the 
world would come to a speedy end. It is well to aim at the 
highest even when in our inmost mind we know we cannot 
attain it, for, as says George Herbert, ‘Who aims at sky 
shoots higher far than he that aims at a tree;’ but this once 
admitted, the degree of giving and taking must always be 
uncertain, and each case here also must be judged on its 
own merits. All honour to Pascal that he set before him the 
highest ideal, and endeavoured to raise every man toit. Ifthe 
Fathers whom he mentions by name went ;too far, if certain 


maxims involved the danger that they might be unwhole-| 


somely applied, it is well this should be pointed out; and we 
may for ever be thankful to Pascal that he has shown us 
danger or vice wherever it lurks. The evils which he calls, 
and which have since been called, Jesuitical, exist, and are to be 
condemned ; but as under the old law Pharisaism was not con- 
fined to the Pharisees alone, neither were all Pharisees Phari- 
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saical, so when Pascal assailed Jesuits as his Master assailed 
the Pharisees, there were many who did not deserve the con- 
demnation, and no doubt some of those he named were living 
holy and self-sacrificing lives. It must always be remembered 
that the ‘ Provinciales ’ was a political pamphlet as well asa 
religious treatise, and that Pascal, like many another man of 
strong opinions and convictions, was athorough-going partisan. 
And, taking the world as it is, little work is done in it, except 
by those who are partisans. But with this caution, and with 
this remembrance, we may give ourselves wholly to Pascal in 
his abhorrence of the moral evils which he asssailed. 

He had no doubt that God was fighting for him and in him, 
that the strength which was in his words was given to him 
from above, and that visible signs and wonders came to confirm 
the side he was defending. There are few passages more 
eloquent than the famous outburst in the 16th Provincial— 


Cruel and cowardly persecutors, are not even the most secluded cloisters 
an asylum against your calumnies? While night and day these holy 
virgins adore Jesus Christ in the Holy Sacrament, as is their vow, you 
cease not night and day to declare abroad that they do not believe that 
He is in the Eucharist, nor even at the right hand of the Father, and you 
cut them off publicly from the Church whiyé the} ate in séerqu for 
you and for all the Church. You calumniaie these who have neittier, ears 


to hear you nor lips to answer,, But. Jesus Christ, in,w 1om they are 
hidden, that they may one day appedrwith Fiza, hears you, and answers 
for them. We hear, at this ver7 day,’ that voice holy ard “teiribié which 
astounds nature and consoles the Church; and I fear, my Father, that 
they who harden their hearts and stubbornly refuse to hear Him when 
He speaks as God, will be forced to listen with terror when He shall 
speak to them as Judge. 


The voice had spoken in what is known as the miracle of 
the Holy Thorn, to which we must turn for awhile. 

M. Arnauld had been condemned by the Sorbonne, and his 
enemies said he had been excommunicated, which was not 
technically true; he was in danger of arrest, and had to seek 
various hiding-places; the solitaries of Port Royal were 

- almost all scattered; the schools were thinned of their pupils, 
and on the point of closing ; the confessors were about to be 
withdrawn and the nuns dispersed, when the miracle took 
place. Jaqueline Perrier, Pascal’s niece, a child of ten years 
old, was one of the pupils not as yet dismissed to her home. 
She was at Port Royal in Paris, tenderly nursed for a terrible 
complaint, an ulcer in the lachrymal gland, which had de- 
stroyed the bones of the nose, and produced other horrors of 
which there is no need to speak. A relic of the Saviour, a 
thorn of His crown of mockery, which had been entrusted to the 
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nuns, and was adored in the chapel, passed, as it would seem, 
from hand to hand, in its reliquary. When the turn of the 
scholars came, Sister Flavia, their mistress, moved by a 
sudden impulse, said, ‘My child, pray for your eye,’ and 
touched the ulcer with the reliquary. None at the time 
noticed any change, so absorbed were they in devotion, but 
after “the ceremony Jaqueline told another child that she 
thought she was cured. As soon as it came to the ears of 
the superior, then la Mére Marie des Anges, she desired 
silence on the subject, and sent for the surgeon who had 
already declared the disease beyond remedy. When he 
recognised his patient, he, without looking closely, said, 
‘ What do you wish me todo? Have I not already said the 
case is incurable?’ When pressed to examine the patient, 
he declared the cure miraculous, but at the instance of the 
superior, who was afraid of drawing further attention to a 
house so persecuted, he kept silence. However, he fell ill 
with fever, and feared he had done wrong in not publishing 


and attesting the miracle, which he accordingly did. Thus | 


it happened that it was not for full three weeks after the cure 
on March 24, 1655, that the matter was really noised abroad. 
But the effect wes immediate, the remaining solitaries were 
noi. dispersed, some, of these who had gone returned, the con- 
fessors were aot removed, the, school was not closed, and Port 
Royal was respited for a time, 

* That a cure rapid, unexpected, and singular took place is a 
fact of which there cannot be-the smallest doubt, there is 
scarcely any event of those days so well attested, nor is there 
any difficulty in giving an explanation of the matter, enabling 
us to understand what may have been the scientific basis of 
the whole affair. That a simple tumour had been mistaken 
for a far graver malady, and that pressure had relieved it, 
that the wounds of otherwise healthy children are rapidly 
healed, that the report, seven days after the occurrence, of 
a surgeon already so gravely mistaken about the complaint, 
is not to be received implicitly, are thoughts arising spon- 
taneously to minds which reject the supernatural ; and there 
is no need to discuss the precise details which, if they could 
not then, assuredly cannot now be known with exactitude. A 
miracle, supposing one really to have been proved, would 
work on different classes of minds in quite different ways. 
If it were really shown beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
disease in question had destroyed, not merely affected, a part 
of the living organism, that the application of the reliquary 
had recreated perished tissue, that it had in fact reversed 
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“the whole ascertained course of nature, there are persons 
who would, however unwillingly, see in such cure the authen- 
ticity of the relic of Him from whom healing powers pro- 
ceeded. They would enter on a course of thought, widening 
ever from this small point of the sacred thorn to include all 
supernatural, all Catholic dogma, so that the belief in relics 
would thenceforth become not the most difficult, but the most 
easy article of faith. There are, again, minds holding the 
faith firmly, who would see in this one more surprising 
manifestation of God’s power, a voix de tonnerre. We can 
imagine others equally faithful, equally confident that the 
age of miracles had not ceased, to whom the matter would 
present scarcely any points of interest, because it was so 
trivial in comparison with the stupendous event involved in 
the Christian scheme; as Cardinal Newman enumerates some 
of the most astounding occurrences narrated in the lives of the 
saints, and concerning relics, and then says— 

I do not see how we can scruple at any miracle on the mere ground of 
its being unlikely to happen. No miracle can be so great as that which 
took place in the holy house at Nazareth; it is indefinitely more difficult 
to believe than all the miracles of the Breviary, of the Martyrology, of 
saints’ lives, of legends, of local traditions put together, and there is the 
grossest inconsistency on the very face of the matter for any one so to 
strain out the gnat and to swallow the camel, as to profess what is incon- 
ceivable yet to protest against what is surely within the limits of intelli- 
gible hypothesis. If through Divine grace we are once able to accept the 
solemn truth that the Supreme Being was born of a mortal woman, 
what is there to be imagined which can offend us on the ground of its 
marvellousness ? 


Pascal was in the second of these classes. The miracle 
was at once a solemn matter of religion and a family occur- 
rence; he took henceforward as his cognizance, not perhaps 
with the best artistic taste, an eye encircled with a crown of 
thorns, and the motto, ‘Scio cui credidi ’—I know in whom I 
have believed. In the miracle we see the link which joins two 
sides of Pascal’s character, that chiefly shown in the ‘ Pro- 
vinciales,’ and that chiefly in the ‘ Pensées,’ which latter book 
hangs, as it were, on the miracle of the holy thorn. The conver- 
sation with M. de Saint Saci, so well known as prefaced to 
several editions of the ‘ Pensées,’ took place, if indeed it was 
one conversation, and not rather a recollection of many, 
between the spring of 1657 and that of 1658. It was the last 
year of his good health, if that can be called good which was 
at best but feeble. In that year he indicated the plan of his 
intended work, and wrote the most finished paragraphs, gene- 
rally the beginnings of the chapters. The detached thoughts 
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which make up the bulk of the work were sketched as they 
occurred to him, during the last four years of his life, on 
scraps of paper or on the margin of what he had already 
written, often when from his nervous malady he was quite 
incapable of sustained employment, except in the problems 
of geometry and the higher mathematics; for in his deep 
application to these he sometimes succeeded in forgetting and 
overmastering the terrible pains which tortured him. 

They ended only with his life, on August 9, 1662, at the 
age of thirty-nine, the last years of which had been spent in 
an ecstasy of self-denial, of charity, and aspiration after God. 
Not for six years after his death were his family and friends 
_ able to consider in what form his unfinished work should be 

given to the world. Then Port Royal had a breathing space, 
the peace of the Church was established by Clement IX., and 
it was clear that the time had come to set in order these 
precious fragments. The duty of giving an author’s works 
to the world as he left them was little understood in those 
days, and the Duc de Roannez had even suggested that 
Pascal’s whole work should be rewritten on the lines he had 
laid down. Some editing was on all hands allowed to be 
necessary ; thus the arrangement of chapters and ¢he frag- 
ments to be included in chapters were matters for fair dif- 
ference of opinion and discussion. But the committee, of 
which mention has already been made, went further, and 
even when the text had been settled by them, it had to undergo 
a further censorship by various theologians. Finally, in 
January, 1670, the ‘ Pensées’ appeared as a small duodecimo, 
with a preface by the Perrier family, and no mention of Port 
Royal in the volume. But it was all the same a Port Royalist 
and Jansenist book, and as such had much exercised the 
mind of the Archbishop of Paris, M. Péréfixe, before its pub- 
lication. He wished to see a copy before it was in the hands 
of others, and was put off till the book was published under 
the allegation, on the part of the bookseller, that no copies 
had been earlier bound. Then he wished that there should 


be bound with the work a statement by the Curé of St. . 


Etienne du Mont, to the effect that Pascal had retracted his 
Jansenist opinions on his deathbed. This was cut short by 
a new title-page, calling the unsold copies ‘ second edition,’ 
so that further change was impossible. The book had its 
effect at once, it took its place among the glories of Port 
Royal, from which the storm was for a time more and more 
clearing away. 

We have already glanced at the three more recent editions, 
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the only ones which need detain us here. It must always be 
remembered that each editor necessarily follows his own 
taste and judgment in regard to the position he should give 
to fragments not placed by the writer, often uncertain from the 
dubious wording, partly from the extreme illegibility of Pascal’s 
own writing after his health failed, partly from the imperfect 
education of the servant who often acted as his amanuensis. 
But provided that an editor makes no changes merely for 
the sake of change, and loyally enters into the spirit of his 
predecessors, each new comer, till once the arrangement 
is finally fixed, has a great advantage. Such an editor is 
M. Molinier, and in his arrangement the text of Pascal 
would seem to be mainly if not wholly fixed; so that for the 
first time we have not only Pascal’s Thoughts, but we have 
them approximately arranged as he designed to present them 
to his readers. A recent French critic has said that the 
ideal edition of Pascal would be M. Havet’s notes applied to 
M. Molinier’s text, which is that which we have followed in the 
present article. 

It is well to hear what the writer said of his work before 
taking our own view of it. 


I do not undertake to prove here by natural reasons either the exist- 
ence of God, or the Trinity, or the Immortality of the Soul, nor aught of 
that kind, not only because I do not feel myself strong enough to find in 
nature wherewithal to convince hardened atheists, but also because with- 
out Jesus Christ such knowledge is useless and barren. Though a man 
should be persuaded that the proportions of numbers are immaterial. 
truths, eternal and dependent on a first truth in which they exist, and 
came. we call God, I do not find him much advanced in the way of 
salvation. 


The General Introduction is one of the portions of the work 
which, though remaining fragmentary, is here and there 
finished, and lays down certain principles lying at the root of 
Pascal’s whole system. That God is hidden, and can be per- 
ceived only by those who seek Him with their whole hearts, that 
those who have not found have not sought, that those who do 
not seek must be living immoral and careless lives, are the 
theses laid down. That men denied out of carelessness or 
bravado was an axiom; that they could have a system alter- 
native to the orthodox was inconceivable, or at least was not 
conceived by Pascal. ‘ How,’ he says, ‘can such an argu- 
ment as the following occur to a reasoning man ?’ 


‘I know not who has sent me into the world, nor what the world is, 
nor what I am; I am terribly ignorant of everything ; I know not what 
my body is, nor my senses, nor my soul, nor even that part of me which 
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thinks what I say, which reflects on all and on itself, yet is as ignorant of 
itself as of all beside. I see those dreadful spaces of the universe which 
close me in, and I find myself chained in one corner of the vast expanse, 
without knowing why I am set in this place rather than elsewhere, or 
why this moment of time given me for life is assigned to this point rather 
than another of the whole Eternity which was before me or which shall 
come after me. I see nothing but infinities on every side, which close 
me round as an atom, and as a shadow which endures but for an instant 
and returns no more. I know only that I must shortly die, but what I 
know the least is this very death which I cannot avoid. 

‘ As I know not whence I come, so I know not whither I go; only this 
I know, that on departing this world, I shall either fall for ever into 
nothingness. or into the hands of an offended God, without knowing 
which of these two conditions shall for ever be my lot. Such is my state, 
full of weakness and uncertainty; from all which I conclude that I ought 
to pass all the days of my life without thought of searching out what must 
happen to me. Perhaps I might find some solution of my doubts, but I 
will not take the trouble, nor stir a foot in search; and after treating with 
scorn those who labour therein and are careful, I will go without foresight 
or fear to make trial of the grand event, and allow myself to be led softly 
on to death, uncertain of the eternity of my future condition.’ 

Who would wish to have for his friend a man who should thus speak; 
who would choose him rather than another for advice in business ; who 
would turn to him in sorrow? And indeed to what use in life could we 
put him ? 


And among certain detached notes, which seem clearly 
intended to be woven into the General Preface, we find 
striking sentences like these— 


Is it courage in a dying man that he dare, in his weakness and agony, 
face an almighty and eternal God ? 


Again— 


A man in a dungeon who knows not whether his doom is fixed, who 
has but one hour to learn it, and this hour enough, should he know 
that it is allowed him, to obtain its repeal, would act against all nature did 
he employ that hour not in learning his sentence, but in playing piquet. 

re 1 is against nature that man, &c. It is to add weight to the hand 
of God. : 


Again— 


Between us and hell or heaven there is nought but life, the frailest thing 
in all the world. 


In all this we must remember the views of the time. On 
the one side was Catholic doctrine, all but untouched. The 
Huguenots had but little influence on French life, they prob- 
ably entered less into it than the Quakers do into that 
of our own days; on the other hand there was the frivolity 
and the scandalous lives of French men of pleasure, whose 
interest it was to flout that which they feared. Of a life spent 
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in striving after the highest human ideal without fear of 
punishment, and without hope of reward other than that of 
seeking all which is noble and true and of good report, of men 


“who felt that 


because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence, 


Pascal knew nothing; he was, as every man is, the child of 
his time, and it would have been as impossible for him to 
understand the position of a religious unbeliever or sceptic or 
positivist as it would have been for Plato or Socrates to 
understand the life and faith of a medieval monk. But he 
made the further mistake, not uncommon, of confusing the 
sceptic with the man who denies; he insisted that whoever 
suspended his judgment on any matter must be taken to 
affirm the opposite—and this though there was in him a 
deep vein of unconscious scepticism. He clung as passionately 
to the least secure points of his faith as to the more stable, 
lest allowing any one to slip from his grasp he might fall into 
the abyss. And now and then, by the very vehemence of his 
assertion, he shows that he is endeavouring to cry down a 
rising doubt. 

‘The disproportion of man with nature’ is one of the 
thoughts which he uses the most, to intensify, so to speak, 
the greatness of God. And in the chapter wherein he sets 


forth this thought occurs one of his most sustained passages, 


and one of the best known sentences. We must quote this, 
though feeling keenly that the force and majesty of the words 
evaporate when transferred to another language than that in 
which they were first conceived and written. 


If a man contemplate the whole course of nature in its full and exalted 
majesty, and turn his eyes from the low objects which hem him round, 
if he observe that brilliant light set like an eternal lamp to illumine the 
universe, if the earth appear to him a point in comparison with the vast 
circle described by that sun, he will see with amazement that even this 
vast circle is itself but a fine point in regard to that described by the stars 
revolving in the firmament. If our view be arrested there, let imagination 
pass beyond, and it will sooner exhaust the power of thinking than nature 
that of giving scope for thought. The whole visible world is but an 
imperceptible point in the ample bosom of nature. No idea approaches it. 
We may swell our conceptions beyond all imaginable space, yet bring 
forth only atoms in comparison with the reality of things. It is an infinite 
Sphere, the centre of which is everywhere, the circumference nowhere, 
It is, in short, the greatest sensible mark of the almighty power of God; 
let imagination lose itself in the very thought. 

Then if, returning to himself, a man consider what he himself is com- 
pared with all that exists; if he regard himself as wandering in a remote 
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province of nature ; ‘then from the little dungeon in which he finds him- 


self lodged, I mean the universe, he will learn to set a true value on the 


earth, on its kingdoms, its cities, and on himself... . 

- For after all what is man in nature? A nothing in regard to the 

infinite, a whole in regard to nothing, a mean between nothing and the 

whole ; infinitely removed from understanding either extreme. The end 

of things and their beginning are invincibly hidden from him in im- 
enetrable secresy, he is equally incapable of seeing the nothing whence 

. was taken and the infinite in which he is engulfed. 


Like a host of other striking thoughts, Pascal’s claim to the 
invention of the magnificent sentence about nature which we 
have italicized, has been disputed ; it has been traced through 
Montaigne, Rabelais, Hermes Trismegistus to Empedocles, in 
the middle of the fifth century before Christ. But he would 


‘ have cared little had any one told him the thought was none 


of his. He anticipated such objections in a fragment which 
he called ‘ Preface to the First Part.’ 


Let no one say I have said nothing new; the disposition of my matter 


isnew. In playing tennis, two men play with the same ball, but one 
places it better. 


It might as truly be said that my words have been used before. And 
if the same thoughts in a different arrangement do not form a different 


discourse, so neither do the same words in a different arrangement form 
different thoughts. 


From man’s. disproportion Pascal passes by a natural 
transition to the thought that neither nature nor self can 


satisfy man. His restlessness requires perpetual distraction 
and diversion. 


Men have (he says) a secret instinct prompting them to look for amuse- 
ment and occupation from without, which arises from the sense of their 
continual pain. They have another secret instinct, a relic of the greatness 


of our primitive nature, teaching them that. happiness indeed consists in 
rest and not in turmoil. 


Again— 


Man is weary, and seeks a multitude of occupations only because he 
has the idea of a lost happiness. And not finding this in himself, he 
seeks it vainly in external things, without being able to content himself, 
because it is neither in us, nor in the creatures, but in God alone. 


In these words we come upon the similarity of devout souls 
in however distant ages. An object which is not self, wherein 
the heart must rest, call it what we will, is that which alone 
satisfied St. Augustine. ‘The heart has no peace,’ he said, 
‘until it rest in Thee.’ Thomas 4 Kempis found it in the 
Cross: ‘Walk where thou wilt, seek what thou wilt, and thou 
wilt find no higher way above, no safer way below than the 
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way of the holy Cross.’ Toplady found it in Jesus :—‘ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me, let me hide myself in Thee ’—as the rock in. 
the desert of the world. Auguste Comtg found it in the motto 
wherein he gathered up all the devotidns and self-denials and 
martyrdoms and renunciations of the past, ‘ Vivre pour autrui.’ 
If analyzed carefully, we shall find that the thought which 
Augustine had of the God in whom he rested was a shade 
different from that which Pascal had of thesame Being. The 
Cross of Thomas was again a different conception from the 
Riven Rock of Toplady; the humanity which rose majestic 
before the French philosopher was widely apart from all. Yet, 
considered as that which is outside self, and with a view to the 
rest of the soul, how true are Faust’s words to Gretchen, when 
she thought that his creed was not wholly unlike what she 
7 heard from her priest, though the phrase was somewhat 
different. 


Call it then what thou wilt, 
Call it Joy, Heart, Love, God, 
I find no name forIt, 
Since all is feeling. 

The name is sound and smoke 
Darkening the glow of heaven. 


Herein is the true continuity of human thought, that when we 
go out of self, in whatever way, we are linked to all great 
souls past, present, and to be. ; 

A chapter on ‘ The Greatness and Littleness of Man,’ which 
unfortunately remains in a very fragmentary state, sums up 
and completes the two which precede it. But it is extremely 
interesting as showing how, try as he will to make little of 
man, he breaks out into praise of the ideal man, who, it must 
ever be remembered, is the only true man, the ideal to which 


‘we all tend, after which we all strive. There is in it an 


outburst like that of the Psalmist on the same topic, who 
said— 

When I consider the heavens the work of Thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained, 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man that Thou visitest him ? 

For Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels 

To crown him with glory and worship. 


And here is Pascal— 


The greatness of man consists in thought. Not from space would I seek 
my dignity, but from the ruling of my thought. I should have no more 
if I possessed whole worlds. By space the Universe encompasses and 
swallows me as an atom, by thought I encompass it. 
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Man is but a reed, weakest in all nature, but a reed which thinks. It 
needs not that the whole Universe should arm to crush him. A vapour, 
a drop of water is enough to kill him. But were the Universe to crush 
him, man would still be more noble than that which slays him, be- 
cause he knows that he dies, and that the Universe has the better of 
him. The Universe knows nothing of this. 

All our dignity therefore consists in thought. By this must we raise 
ourselves, not by space or duration which we cannot fill. Then let us 
make it our study to think well, and this is the starting-point of morals. 


The greatness of man is great in that he knows he is wretched. A tree » 


does not know that it is wretched. 

It is therefore little to know ourselves little, and it is great to know 
ourselves little. 

Thus his very infirmities prove man’s greatness. They are the 
infirmities of a great lord, of a discrowned king. x 


We must pass over much that is full of interest, on ‘ Justice, 
Habits, and Prejudices,’ on ‘The Weakness, Unrest, and 


- Defects of Man,’ in which are deep thoughts and pregnant 


sentences implicitly containing volumes, to dwell for a 
moment on a passage concerning ‘ Self-love,’ as an instance 
of Pascal’s dexterity as a controversialist. He is showing 


that a true appreciation of self would prevent anger at those 


who think ill of us, ‘ since it is but just that men should know 
us as we are, and despise us if we are despicable.’ This is in 
the exact spirit of Thomas 4 Kempis, who says— 


Son, take it not to heart if some think ill of thee, and say of thee what 
thou dost not’ gladly hear. 

Thou oughtest to think worse things of thyself, and to believe that no 
one is weaker than thyself. 


When Pascal has laid down this general truth and pointed 
out how often we wish others to have an erroneously favour- 
able opinion of us, he suddenly localizes, so to speak, and 
narrows the controversy in the most unexpected manner. 


One proof of this fills me with dismay. The Catholic religion does not - 


oblige us to tell out our sins indiscriminately to all, it allows us to remain 
hidden from men in general, but she excepts one alone to whom she com- 
mands us to open the very depths of our heart, and to show ourselves to 
him as weare. There is but this one man in the world whom she orders 
us to undeceive; she binds him to an inviolable secresy so that this 
knowledge is to him as though it were not. We can imagine nothing 
more charitable and more tender. Yet such is the corruption of man, 
that he finds even this law harsh, and it is one of the main reasons which 
has set a large portion of Europe in revolt against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the human heart which finds it hard 
to be obliged to do in regard to one man what in some degree it were just 
to do to all men. For is it just that we should deceive them ? 


Thus suddenly, and as an argumentum ad hominem, he 
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sharpens a general principle for the men around him who 
were leading light lives. While it is not necessarily true, as 
theologians often assume, that a man who denies their prin- 
ciples and therefore neglects their practice is immoral, it is 
more often true than not, that he who admits their prin- 
ciple, and yet neglects the consequent practice, hates the 
light because his deeds are evil. 

As the introduction to the whole work was more elaborated 
than much which was to follow, so also there are portions 
worked out in great detail in the earlier chapters of the 
second part, wherein Pascal passes to his more constructive 
argument that the Scripture reveals a Redeemer who will 
give man his true happiness. Perhaps no single passage 
shows his method, his own absolute security of faith, his 
daring statement of the other side, his changing from argu- 
ment into passionate pleading, more than the celebrated com- 
parison of belief and unbelief to a great game of chance, in 
which the probabilities are on the side of belief, on which 
side therefore it were better to stake. There is a danger of 
making this most luminous of writers obscure through excess 
of concentration, in not giving the passage in full, but it were 
too long to quote entire. 


Let us (he says) examine this point and say, ‘ God is or He is not.’ But 
to which side shall we incline ? Reason can determine nothing about it. 
There is an infinite gulf fixed between us. A game is playing at the 
extremity of this infinite distance, in which heads or tails may turn up. 
What will you wager? ‘There is no reason for backing either one or the 
other; you cannot reasonably argue in favour of either... . Yet you 
must wager ; this depends not on your will, you are embarked, in the affair. 
Which will you choose? ... You have two things to lose, truth and 
good, and two things to stake, your reason and your will, your knowledge 
and your happiness ; and your nature has two things to avoid, error and 
misery. Since you must needs choose, your nature is no more wounded 
in choosing one or the other. 


Then, after working out this in great detail, he clinches the 
matter thus— 


It is of no avail to say it is uncertain that we may gain and certain that 
we risk, and that the infinite distance between the certainty of what is 
staked and the uncertainty of what.we shall gain, equals the finite good 
which is certainly staked against an uncertain infinite. This is not so. 
Every gambler stakes a certainty to gain an uncertainty, and yet he 
stakes a finite certainty against a finite uncertainty without acting 
unreasonably. 


At last he makes his antagonist say that he admits what 
has been said, but— 
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- My hands are tied and my mouth is gagged: I am forced to wager and 


am not free; none can release me, but Iam so made that I cannot believe. 
What would you have me to do ? 

True. But understand at least your incapacity to believe, since your 
reason leads you to belief and yet you cannot believe. Labour then to 
convince yourself, not by increase of the proof of God, but by diminution 
of your passions. You would fain arrive at faith but know not the way; 
you would heal yourself of unbelief, and you ask remedies for it. Learn 
of those who have been bound as you are, but who now stake all that 
they possess; these are persons who know the way which you would 
follow, who are cured of a disease of which you would be cured. Follow 
the path by which they began, by making believe that they believed, 
taking the holy water and having masses said, &e. 

If my words please you and seem to you cogent, know that they are 
those of one who has thrown himself on his knees before and after to pray 
to that Being, infinite and without parts, to whom he submits all his 
own being, that you also would submit to Him all yours, for your own 
good and for His glory. 


In this daring balance of dread chances, in the warm 
affection for human souls, in the way in which he considers 
that the greater not only includes but supposes the less, so 
that there is nothing mean nor insignificant in the remedy of 
holy water, when once the fact is grasped that finite things 
are sacraments of the infinite, and in the sudden turns from 
the abstract to the concrete application, Pascal is strangely 
like our great modern, by whom the Catholic faith is shown 
at its fairest, yet who never shrinks—sometimes, as it would 
seem, out of the very perversity of paradox—from placing 
before us its greatest stumbling-blocks, John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman. 

There is a final fragment to the section from which a 
quotation has already been taken which is most characteristic, 
and especially so in this, that it is impossible to say whether 
Pascal meant to say it in his own person, or to put it into the 
mouth of his opponent. At any rate it has so autobiographic 
a ring that we cannot doubt the thoughts had been his own in 
those dread hours of doubt, whereof he spoke with such 


pathos. 


This is what I see, and it troubles me. I look on all sides, and see 
nothing but obscurity ; nature offers me nothing but matter for doubt and 
disquiet. Did I see-nothing there which marked a Divinity, I should 
decide not. to believe in Him. Did I see everywhere the marks of a 
Creator, I should rest peacefully in faith. But seeing too much to deny, 
and too little to affirm, my state is pitiful; and I have a hundred times 
wished that, if God upheld nature, He would mark the fact unequivocally; 
but that if the signs which she gives of a God are fallacious, she would 
wholly suppress them, that she would either say all or say nothing, that 
I might see what part I should take. Instead of this, in my present state, 
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ignorant of what I am and of what I ought to do, I know neither my con- 
dition nor my duty. My heart is wholly bent to know where is the true 
good in order to follow it; nothing would seem too costly for eternity. 


It may frankly be admitted that while detached thoughts 
in many chapters in the second part, on ‘ Philosophy,’ on the 
‘Sacred Books,’ on ‘ Prophecy,’ and the like, are of value and 
interest, the whole manner of dealing with biblical criticism 
is so totally unlike that of our days, so apart from all our train 
of thought, that it would be unprofitable to summarize this 
portion of the work. It will always be read to show Pascal’s _ 
method ; gems of thought and diction are imbedded in it, but 
the present state of biblical criticism renders it quite impos- 
sible to consider Pascal’s views on these points as a serious 
contribution to it. Yet let none who study the man rather 
than his knowledge of the Bible, none who look for spiritual 
guidance apart from the particular form in which, according 
to the time, it has clothed itself, pass by these chapters. If 
they do, they will miss such grand passages as this— 


All that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, or 
the pride of life: libido sentiendi, libido sciendi, libido dominandi. 
Woe to the land of malediction which these three rivers of flame enkindle 
rather than refresh. Happy they who on these rivers are not overwhelmed 
nor carried away, but are immovably fixed upon the floods; not standing 
erect, but seated on a firm and sure base, whence they rise not before the 
dawn; when, after having rested there in peace, they stretch forth their 
hands to Him who will lift them up and cause them to stand firm and up- 
right in the porches of the heavenly Jerusalem, where pride may no more 
assail nor cast them down; and who yet weep, not to see all those perish- 
able things crumble which the torrents sweep away, but at the remem- 
brance of their dear country, that Jerusalem which is above, which they 
remember without ceasing while the days of their exile are prolonged. 

The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away. 

O holy Sion! where all is firm and nothing falls. 

We must sit upon the floods; not under them, nor in them, but on 
them; not standing, but seated; being seated to be humble, and above 
them in security. But in the porches of Jerusalem we shall stand upright. 

Let us see if our pleasure is stable or fluent; if it pass away, it is a river 
of Babylon. 


The final -sections in M. Molinier’s edition are those on 
‘Miracles, with Special Reference to that of the Holy Thorn,’ 
on ‘ The Jesuits,’ on ‘Style,’ and one composed of ‘ Various 
Thoughts,’ for which no other place could be found. That on 
miracles is exceedingly fragmentary, but the fragments throw 
much light on Pascal’s whole attitude in regard to the 
supernatural. He is bold enough to attempt a definition of 
miracles, and then draws a curious deduction from his 
definition. 
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Miracle.—An effect which exceeds the natural force of the means 
employed; and non-miracle an effect not exceeding the natural force of 
the means employed. Thus those who heal by invoking the devil work 
no miracle, for that does not exceed the natural power of the devil. 


Pascal's ‘ Pensées.’ 


No doubt he was considering the tale handed down from his 
own nursery days, and made up his mind that the old woman 
who had first bewitched him, then healed him by herbs and 
the blood of a cat, had worked no miracle, but used only the 
natural means of her master and ally. But the miracle of 
the thorn was the clear will of God. 


Here is a sacred relic, here is a thorn from the crown of the Saviour of 
the world, on whom the prince of this world has no power, who works 
miracles by the immediate power of the blood that was shed for us. 
Thus God has Himself chosen this house wherein openly to show forth 
His power. 
Here are not men who work miracles by an unknown and doubtful 
virtue, obliging us to a difficult discrimination; it is God Himself; it is 
the instrument of the passion of His only Son, who, being in many places, 
chose this, and made men come from all sides, there to receive miraculous 
succour in their weaknesses. 


And being thus sure in his own mind, he propounds this 
dilemma— 


Which is the most clear ? 
This house is not of God, for they there do not believe that the five 
propositions are in Jansenius. 


Others: This house is of God, for in it strange miracles are done. 
Which is the most clear ? 


Then on a detached scrap of paper he flings this ecstatic 
meditation— 


As God has made no family more happy, He should also find none 
more grateful. 


The fragments on Jesuits and Jansenists need not long 
detain us. We have already seen Pascal’s position in the 
‘matter, and those who will know it in detail must turn to the 
‘ Provinciales.’ But one passage is most valuable, as showing 
the human revolt which broke out now and then even in so 
obedient a son of the Church, when he saw his enemies gain- 
ing the upper hand, and he was conscious of his own integrity 
and confident of the soundness of his cause. 


The Inquisition and the Society are the two scourges of the truth. 
If my letters are condemned at Rome, what I condemn is condemned 
in heaven. 

Ad tuum, domine Jesu, tribunal appello. 
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Nor need the remaining sections detain us, though in them 
there occurs the interesting passage on the differences between 
the mathematical mind and the mind of the practical man of 
business, and other thoughts, worthy of attention, did space 
allow; but it has been necessary, since somewhat must be 
overlooked, to dwell almost exclusively on the religious side 
of Pascal’s mind. 

Enough has been said to show the exceeding value and 
interest of a book so much talked of, yet so little studied, in 
England; of the life of one whose name is on the lips of 
many, but, again in England, written in the hearts of so few. 
In France it is very different ; the prophet has honour in his 
own country, may he have it increasingly among ourselves, 
for he deserves all we can give. Not, indeed, the honour of 
agreement; that is not in our power, though he and the great 
divine whom, as has been said, he most resembles among our- 
selves hold that faith is largely a matter of the will; but the 
honour that we recognize him as one of the great thinkers of 
the world, who, as all such, has given thought a new impulse 
even when he sought to restrain it in the interests of what he 
deemed truth. He has been like some weir cast across a 
mighty river, which seeming to check its course has given 
it a fresh impulse and added to its picturesqueness and 
beauty. Thought would indeed be a sluggish stream had 
there been no such limitations through which it had to burst. 

And when in time to come fuller knowledge brings fuller 
agreement, and men’s thoughts take that sameness in variety 
which is the characteristic of the mighty sea, though uniform, 
not sluggish nor dull, because so vast, so majestic, the sense 
of earlier obstruction to any of the waters which form it will 
have passed away; then will be remembered the glory and 
the grace alone of the affluent which flowed over Pascal, and 
through him, over one branch of the great stream of Catholic 


thought. 
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Art. III.—The Theory of Christian Socialism. 


(1) Du Réle Social des Idées Chrétiennes. Par Risor, 
Two Vols. Paris: E. Plon, 1880. Deuxiéme édition. 

(2) Die Socialpolitik der Kirche: Geschichte der socialen Ent- 
wicklung im christlichen Abendlande, Yon J. A.Bertvus, 
Regensburg, 1881. 

(8) Die christlich sociale Bewegung in England. Von Lwvso 
Brentano. Leipzig, 1883. 

(4) Questions Sociales et Ouvriéres, 
Conseil des Etudes: Giuvre des Cercles Catholiques d’ Ouvriers, 
Paris, 1883. . 

(5) Christian Socialism. By a Radical Parson. (Politics for 
the People. No. III.) 


No attempt will be made in this paper to offer anything like 
a new theory of Christian socialism. Our intention is simply 
to collect into one point of view the main principles under- 
lying the various efforts made from time to time for the pur- 
pose of obviating social discrepancies, or adjusting existing 
social arrangements on a distinctly Christian basis. Such an 
abstract of the leading ideas of Christian socialism, illustrated 
-by modern examples of Christian socialism at home and 
abroad, without pretending to be a strictly scientific theory, 
may yet at the same time present a tolerably accurate view 
of the general tendencies of Christian socialism ; and, as such, 
may stimulate inquiry and quicken interest in the religious 
aspect of a movement of undoubted European notoriety. We 
use the word ‘ theory’ in its primitive signification of Qewpia, 
viewing ; not in the sense in which the late Professor Jevons 
calls his treatise, ‘The Theory of Political Economy,’ but 
rather in the sense in which a celebrated living German 
economist, Von Scheel, calls his own valuable contribution to 
the study of modern socialism ‘The. Theory of the Social 
Question.’ This will enable us to touch upon some of the 
most conspicuous methods which have been of late suggested 
for the adaptation of the theory (which, making allowance 
for historical development and expansion, may be said to 
be conterminous with Christianity and coeval- with the 
Christian Church) to the needs of the age. Both the im- 
portance recently assumed by socialism, and the atheistic 
proclivities of its principal exponents, render such an inquiry 
-desirable, if not imperative. To bring the two facts into 
juxtaposition, we may quote, in the first place, from the 
January number of ‘ To-Day,’ which is the accredited organ of 
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‘Scientific Socialism’ in England, the following remarkable 
‘passage, closing a general survey of the ‘ Revolution of To- 
day.’ 


In five years we reach the date of 1889. Two hundred years before saw 
the middle-class monarchical revolution of 1689 in England; a century 
later came the first outbreak of the great French Revolution of 1789. That 

ear 1889 will be celebrated by the workers in every industrial city 
throughout the civilized world,as the time for a new and strenuous 
effort . . . to conquer for the mass of mankind complete control over 
steam, electricity, and the other forces of nature, which the progress of 
science is placing at the command ofthe race. The development of these 
forces, and the influence which they exert on the peoples of the world, con- 
stitute the real revolution of To-day. It is for us to take full account of 
their action, to educate our countrymen around us to a knowledge of 
their growth, and to organize, without rest and without haste, that certain 
victory of the people which shall be the real revolution of To-morrow. 


We might give pages of extracts from the Socialist papers 
of the Continent, all joyously re-echoing this sentiment of 
eager hopefulness and undoubting faith in the speedy triumph 
of social democracy. In fact the progress of the movement 
in this country is hailed everywhere as the harbinger of a 
new era; for England, being regarded as the citadel of 
capitalism, the victory of socialism, it is thought, cannot be 
far off when the most powerful stronghold of individualism 
begins to show signs of yielding. 

The same number of ‘To-Day’ contains another article . 
under the title of ‘Christianity and Capitalism: the Two 
Curses of our Time,’ in which we are clearly given to under- 
stand that the extinction of the one necessitates the dis- 
appearance of the other; and that although ‘socialism has 
nothing to do with religion or irreligion,’ yet in a socialist 
state a monopoly of creed can no more be tolerated than a 
monopoly in land. In this curious conjunction of scientific 
socialism and fervid atheism, we see a complete change of 
front in the tactics of the revolutionary party. The New 
Testament is no longer appealed to as the text-book of demo- 
cracy, and Christ is ro longer hailed as the ‘ bon sans culotte,’ 
or true friend of the people, which was the fashion in times 
gone by. On the contrary, we are told that ‘ the cross, once a 
symbol of suffering, is now a symbol of slavery.’ Thus the 
most outspoken champions of the Socialist movement are 
bitterly opposed to the Christian faith (which, in their 
opinion, keeps the masses in bondage), whilst the efforts of 
Christian socialism are denounced by them as a religious 
move dictated by sinister motives. In view of this change in 
the mutual relations of socialism proper and Christianity, it 
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becomes a serious question whether it is possible to establish 
any theory whatever of Christian socialism; and the first 
step taken by its representatives now is to make good its 
right for existence. Thus Le Play, at once one of the most 
noble-minded and the most tolerant of Christian socialists, 
says somewhere that the general complexion of European 
thought leaves no room for doubt that religion (and by this 
he means Christianity) remains the first requisite of humanity, 
and that nations living under a liberal régime like ours must 
be brought back to it, not only by Divine grace, but also 
from a desire of their own well-being. There can be but 
little doubt of the existence of this general wish in the pre- 
sent day. A large body of thinking men watch with alarm 
the threatened collision between the forces of individualism 
and socialism, and, without pretending to be thorough-going 
advocates or. antagonists of the one or the other, they feel the 
need of a stronger spiritual force to control both in such a 
manner as to avert the impending social war. They naturally 
turn to Christianity as the parent of a moderate indivi- 
dualism ; for Christianity first secured to each unit of the 
ancient socigty its personal freedom, and the Christian idea 
' of society is that of an aggregate of responsible individuals. 
> 'Phey also turn to the same spiritual system for the power 
of repressing the excesses of individualism by its no less 
accentuated enforcement of social duty as opposed to selfish 
isolation, since the doctrine of European altruism is one of 
the noblest offshoots of Christianity. 

Again, one of the peculiar characteristics of modern socia- 
lists is their unblushing confession of purely materialistic 
views of life. This inspires both philosophers and economists 
with fear for the maintenance of our modern culture in view of 
the threatened incursion of these ‘ Huns and Vandals of the 
Europe of the future.’ But Christianity is a spiritual system, 
and, as such, emphatically teaching ideal views of life. As of 
old it was said of Christianity, in its relation to the rude 
invaders of Europe, that it conquered the conquerors; so, 
according to our theory, the heroes of the faith are again to 
become the saviours of society. A temporary divergence, if 
not divorce, between faith and reason has brought about that 
anti-theological bias of which Herbert Spencer speaks as the 
serious cause of modern misapprehensions of theology and 
mistakes in sociology. It may send the extreme section of 
socialistic radicalism into the dead sea of atheism; but the 
bulk of the party, that is the main body of the working popul- 
ation influenced by socialistic ideas, will not finally break with 
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earlier traditions; whilst the more thoughtful leaders among 
them will remember that nothing but a powerful spiritual _ 
principle, which takes hold of the entire man, is capable of 
producing a thorough revolution, politically, socially, and 
morally, such as the realization of the social ideal implies, ' 
and that Christianity contains the principle in question. 

Still, not a few who see in this a raison d’étre for Christian 
socialism in the abstract, have their doubts as to the possi- 
bility of working it out practically with the available mate- 
rials and instruments. Christian ministers, especially of 
the Established Church, it is said, have allowed themselves 
to be degraded into a branch of the civil service. They are 
now a ‘spiritual police,’ paid for preaching contentment to 
empty stomachs, and administering ‘spiritual narcotics’ to 
restless spirits who would otherwise turn the world upside 
down. Hence the alienation of the masses and the scornful 
contempt of religion in their leaders. Let the ‘ Black 
Dragoons,’ they say, be disbanded; and let the priests of 
humanity assume their spiritual functions.* 

In answer to such charges, Christian socialists admit that 
much of the alienation of the working classes from the Chris- 
tian Church is owing to the unfriendly attitude of religious 
officialism, which is too apt to assume the réle of protecting 
property and privilege, whilst showing little sympathy with 
popular demands. But, they add, such an attitude is con- 
trary to, rather than consonant with, the spirit of that gospel 
which, in its original publication, was the ‘ good news’ to the 
poor. They are at pains to show that the general tendency 
of Christianity in the social development of modern Europe 
has been in favour of checking inequality. If, in addition to 
this, it can be also shown that at this very moment the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Church throughout civilized Europe 
are calling attention to the great social crisis of the hour, 
whilst methods for solving the social problem are being dis- 
cussed in every ecclesiastical assembly and the organs ‘of 
every religious organization, small or great, it must follow 
that whatever may be said against distorted forms of religion — - 
and a wrong application of Christian principles here and - 
there, such charges are untrue when preferred against the 
social theory of the Christianity of Christ, and unjust as 
criticisms on the social influence of the Christian Church 


* See ‘Saul of Mitre Court,’ by J. W. Overton, p. 38, and passim. In 
France, and of late in England, positivism has made great, and in some cases 
successful, efforts towards gaining the masses by means of sympathetic attention 


to popular demands. 
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generally ; that they are invalid as arguments against its 
potential efficacy in the adjustment of present difficulties or 
the possible rearrangements of social order in the future. 

Thus much as to what may be called the apologetics of 
Christian socialism. We may now pass on to a consideration 
‘of the theory itself. Regarding religion as one of the funda- 
mental facts which govern the conditions of mankind, and 
without which any philosophical explanation of social pheno- 
mena would be incomplete, it endeavours, in the first place, 
to estimate the real value of Christianity as a spiritual force 
in society, and its relative importance in the composition of 
social forces, with theiriresultant. In the next place the 
theory, as an exposition of principles in dealing with certain 
facts and phenomena, addresses itself to the solution of the 
social problem, which is a problem of social statics if we con- 
sider society in a state of disturbed equilibrium, and a problem 
of social dynamics if we consider any particular section of 
- society in a state of retarded development. 

As a spiritual force in society, Christianity is a powerful 
tendency in the direction of social peace ; for it tends to cul- 
tivate that temper of mind which is essentially necessary for 
composing social differences resulting from the irritating 
influences of a restless state of society, and evolves in its 
disciples that power of patient waiting which comes from 
intensity of belief in a social Providence. In a most interest- 
ing passage of ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ the author points out » 
how the apparent incurableness of the social disease, as 
diagnosed by the professors of the ‘dismal science,’ is the 
main cause of growing disbelief in the present day; for, 
according to the current dogmas of political economists, the 
miseries of mankind are ascribed to natural and unalterable 
laws. But, according to our theory, the moral laws of a Chris- 
tian society come in, to modify the rigour of these supposed 
laws of nature, and belief in this will help men to bear the 
ills of life with patience. Socialists would substitute trust in 
the power of communistic authorities for an antiquated belief 
in a social Providence. But faith in principles is stronger 
than belief in persons; and Christian socialism, mindful of 
this, relies therefore upon the revival of a strong belief in the 
Divine ordering of society to save it from pessimistic hope- 
lessness. ‘What science cannot prove,’ says one of the most 
able of modern economists, Schiiffle (who may be also called 
a Christian socialist, though in a modified sense), ‘faith may - 
accept, namely, that the whole mechanism of the unconscious 
powers of nature is ultimately destined to —- the 
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realization of the only actual, i.c., the moral good, that by the 
diffusion of moral force matter will become more and more 
spiritualized and morally organized. In every direction the 
political economist is pressed into an acceptance of this faith.’ 
In other words, as the belief that all social inequalities and 
incongruities are the result of the niggardliness of nature and 
nature’s inexorable laws must end in a despairing fatalism, 
so, on the other hand, faith in social development on a Divine 
plan will inspire cheerful hopefulness in the future of 
society. 

In opposition to another article of belief in orthodox 
economics, the theory of the ‘survival of the fittest’ in the 
competition struggle, Christian socialism relies on the law of 
love to counteract and control the cold calculations of self- 
interest. Self-assertion and self-seeking form the ruling 
principle of the former; self-effacement and self-denial are 
the fundamental principles of the latter. The one leads ta 
social disintegration, the other to social union; the former 
makes for war, the latter for peace. Selfishness repels, love 
attracts. These are social forces acting in contrary directions. 
The religion of unqualified altruism comes to correct the 
opposite excesses of unqualified egoism, and ‘ perhaps social 
stability may ultimately be seen to depend upon the due 
balance of these forces.’** The ‘perhaps’ of the sociologist 
becomes a certainty with the Christian socialist, and he 


_ appeals to the concrete examples of social establishments, 


such as those of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Moravian Brethren, 
and communistic religious societies on the North American 
continent, in proof of. this social doctrine, as an integral part 
of his theory. 

Again, the spirit of self-restraint, as opposed to the spirit 
of self-indulgence, is a most important factor in the peaceful 
solution of the social problem. A return to simple forms of 
life is the fundamental idea of all social Utopias; luxurious 
self-indulgence of the few at the expense of the many is 
banished from every such representation of an ideal society. 
But the motive power which prevents men wasting their sub- 
stance, be it among rich or poor, and induces them to exercise 
frugal abstinence for the general good, comes from a religious 
sense of duty which makes self-denial the rule of life. Some 
years ago Mr. W. R. Greg, in an article on ‘ The Proletariat 
on a False Scent,’ endeavoured to show that the expenditure 
of the working classes in drinking and smoking is not far 
from sixty millions per annum, of which forty millions is | 


* Herbert Spencer, ‘ Sociology,’ chap. viii., and ‘ Social Statics,’ chap. v. § 2. 
NO. CLX. 21 
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extravagance and excess. No one can dispute the facts, he 
adds, and the inference is that the fate and future of the 
working classes, their salvation or their ruin, lies in their own 
hands. But, we ask, what is to steel the courage and to 
sustain the resolution of men, who live from hand to mouth 
on subsistence wages, thus by frugal abstinence to add to 
their savings, whilst their ‘betters’ are steeped in gross 
materialism? ‘Every one according to his requirements ’ is 
the socialist cry of the day. .Christianity, with its lessons of 
 self-restraint, circumscribes desire and puts limits to human 
greed ; and without its influence social pressure would soon 
become unbearable. 

Further, Christianity, as the religion of suffering, in its 
precepts of humility and lessons of calm resignation, is 
opposed to class pride and to the rancour of class antagonism. 


It is quite true (says a living English Christian socialist of some 
eminence) that the gospel preaches submission and meekness; but it is a 
ridiculous error to suppose that its meaning is to enjoin the poor to be 
meek and submissive towards the rich. Those whom the gospel would 
specially have humble and meek are the rich and great and strong. ‘ All 
of you be subject one to another,’ says the gospel; and which needs to 
have this witness sounded in his ears most loudly—the depressed and 
helpless labourer, or the proud lord of thousands of acres ; the struggling 
* peasant woman, or the idle lady of fashion! We ought to be ashamed to 

give one commendation of humility to the poor which we do not repeat 
' ten times to the rich. ‘Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is 
_exalted, but the rich in that he is made low.’’ 


_ Yet the precept of the gospel quoted above, ‘Be ye subject 
one to another,’ addressed to rich and poor alike, is calcu- 
lated at least to lessen the strain of social tension, to dis- 


courage mutual recrimination and reprisals in the conflicts — 


between capital and labour, and ultimately to bring about 
« better understanding between the employer and the 
omployed, the wealthier and more needy members of the 
community. 

We now go on to consider Christianity as a force in social 
dynamics, able to raise man, and especially the working man, 
in forming character and habits which are the essential pre- 
. requisites of social progress. That in spite of our boasted 
civilization the large body of operatives in town and country 
are in a condition of lamentably retarded advancement, 
materially and morally, is a fact which at this moment is 
engaging the serious attention of all thinking, and even some 
unthinking people, who follow the fashion of those who think 
for them. There is increasing restiveness among the masses, 
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and increased activity among the reformers of ‘ social malad- 
justments.’ But it is one thing to vent social grievances and 
to air social problems; it is another thing to discover the 
right remedies and methods of social re-adjustment. We are 
told that the social problem may be solved by removing the 
artificial hindrances which now prevent a more equitable dis- 
tribution of national wealth. But beyond this there is the 
deeper question of removing the mental.and moral disabilities 
which form the main obstacles of social improvement in the 
future, as they have proved to be the main causes of deterio- 
ration in the social condition of the labourers in times past. 
What they need, as was well said at a recent gathering of 
socialists at the grave of Karl Marx on the anniversary of his 
death, is, ‘ Solidarity, energy, and self-sacrifice.’ These imply 
high moral qualifications. 

The socialist demand—‘ From each according to his abilities; 
to each according to his wants’—implies, furthermore, a 
clear mental perception on the part of the labourers as to their 
rights and responsibilities such as is rarely possessed. It 
requires a moral and intellectual training which only a power- 
ful religious institution in full sympathy with the masses can 
supply. The Christian system can do this. The New Testa- 
ment is the magna charta of the rights of labour, and raises 
the duty of the labourer to a higher dignity. In opposition © 
to pure utilitarianism, which degrades labour into an economic 
commodity, Christianity raises the workman into the position 
of an ethical person, with corresponding claims upon and 
duties towards the rest of the community. Professor Ingram, 
in his able. address on work and the workman before the Trades 
Union Congress in Dublin three years ago, struck the right 
keynote when he said: ‘ The real solution of this problem, 
as of the general social problem which includes it, can be 
effected only by such a reorganization of ideas and renovation 
of sentiments as will rise to the dimensions of an intellectua/ 
and moral reform.’ But the most powerful lever for this morai 
elevation is the spiritual force in Christianity ; and the more 
the masses are brought under the influence of Christian cul- 
ture, the nearer will be their approach to that high conception 
of the ‘ workman as a social functionary,’ and of labour as the 
‘combined effort of our race for the improvement of its 
condition and its nature,’ which is the moral and mental 
pre-requisite for effecting lasting material improvements in 
the labouring population. 

The same religious system supplies, too, a sufficiently 
powerful stimulus to diligence and heightened productivity, 
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and also that mental and moral discipline which gives greater 
effectiveness to such increased expenditure of energy. ‘To 
every one according to his work,’ is a demand of socialism 
which finds its moral sanction in the Christian system, but 
the latter takes note likewise of the converse duty, ‘ Work 
from every one according to his power;’ and this dutiful- 
ness of persistent labour for the common good is enforced 
by the highest authority, and illustrated by the exalted ex- 
ample of Him who says, ‘My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work.’ As a disciplinary force the Christian 
religion tends to subdue the whole category of those ‘ unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men’ which lead to social 
anarchy ; for in teaching men to regard life as a provisional 
state in which they are being trained for a higher existence, 
it curbs those selfish propensities which are in their nature 
anti-social. 


No yeligion (says Raffaele Mariano, an Italian Christian socialist) 
corresponds more to humane and social ideas than the Christian . . . the 
just demands of socialism are included in the principles of Christianity. 
Most assuredly these principles must not be allowed to remain a dead letter 
or pure abstractions. In themselves they are the most powerful pro- 
moters of liberty, fraternity, and the most equitable distribution of earthly 
goods. In this sense, too, it is the destination of the Christian ideal to 
confer great services on humanity, for it supplies the most powerful 
stimulus in the rich to overcome egotism and epicureanism, and in the 
poor to conquer brutality and atheism.” 


The character of the aggregate, we know, is determined by 
the character of the units; but one of the obstacles in this 
formation of character among the people, we are told, is the 
habitual disregard to their just claim on the part of the ruling 
classes. Justice, which Lamennais calls the bread of the 
people, has been for a long time withheld, and is only now 
being dealt out in a somewhat meagre way by the people’s 
patrons. But this ‘nicer sense of justice,’ which is essential 
to the success of the higher type of industrial organization, 
finds its full recognition in the equitable maxim of reciprocal 
duties contained in the words, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.’ 
Here we have the rights of labour and capital alike fully 
recognized. If, indeed, the sacred right of property be 
acknowledged by securing to each the reward of his exertions, 
then this Christian precept vindicates the rights of labour 


* See also Roscher, ‘Grundlagen der National Okonomie,’ vol. i. chap. i. § 11. 
Le Play, ‘ Reforme Sociale,’ vol. i. chap. ix. p. 137, and ante, 
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and capital according to the motto Suwum cuiqu’, or, to use 
the words of M. de Laveleye— 


Tf the doctrine of Christ has transformed the world, and if it still con- 
tinue to influence it more and more as it gains greater sway, it is because 
it places before humanity a higher ideal of right and justice. Do you 
advocate a mere perfect organization of property? Prove that this 
organization will be more favourable to the general welfare, and more in 
conformity with justice.* 


Such is the theory of the potential influences of Christianity 
as a spiritual force in society. But we cannot nowadays 
separate it as an intangible, incommensurable force from its 
visible embodiment, the Christian Church (using this term in 
its widest extension), as the exponent of the Christian idea. 
The theory of Christian socialism, therefore, proceeds in the 
next place to define first the functions of the Christian Church 
as one of the ‘ regulating forces’ in the social organism, modi- 
fying and controlling other component forces of social life 
under normal conditions, and next its functions under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present pathological condition 
of society. With regard to the first, it would be impossible, 
as it would, indeed, be superfluous, to expatiate at large on - 
the modifying and moderating influences of the Church in- 
our highly complex state of society. For the present purpose 
it is sufficient to mention its principal function in the present 
day, which consists in softening the selfishness and relaxing 
the severity of the competition struggle by the counteracting 
influence of Christian sympathy, and thus supplying a bond of 
union strong enough to counteract the dissipating and dis- 
integrating forces of individualism. This truth is symbolized 
by the fact that Adam Smith, the supposed prophet of the 
selfish system, in his own ‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments ’ 
supplements the social theory contained in the ‘Wealth of 
Nations ;’ for in the former he makes sympathy the prime 
motor of human conduct, whilst in the latter the self-regard- 
ing motives are put forward prominently as the chief pro- 
moters of industry. The same principle has been quite 
recently re-stated by Charles Périn, one of the oldest as well 
as one of the ablest of Christian socialist theorizers, in many 
eloquent passages of his numerous writings, of which the 
following is a specimen. 


Catholic charity (he says) has more than once confronted the difficulties 
which would appear to be insurmountable regarded merely from the 


* ‘Contemporary Review,’ November, 1882, p. 788; cf. H. George, ‘ Social 
Problems,’ p. 276. 
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human point of view. Was it-not Catholic charity which, in the midst of 
savage passions and the unpunished oppressions of the tenth century, 
knew how to organize the truce of God? Was it not she which prepared, 
in the religious associations of working men grouped round their spiritual 
protectors, those great corporative institutions which gave to the artisan 
class under the economic conditions of those times centuries of security, 
well-being, and ever-increasing freedom? Nowadays we are in the 
‘++ presence of passions and oppressions of another kind. More refined forms 
"of covetousness peculiar to our modern civilization have succeeded the 
‘ impetuous instincts of younger and less reflecting races; but the old 

human nature remains the same, and the war of passions among high and 


~~ -low, freed from all religious restraints, is threatening a worse barbarism 


_ than that over which the Church triumphed at the commencement of our 
modern civilization. 


Under abnormal conditions the function of the Church, 
. considered in its external relation to the world rather than as 
part of a self-regulating social organism, consists in suggesting 
remedial measures for the salvation of society. According 
to the theory now under consideration, the three elementary 
R’s of social therapeutics, are: Reconciliation of social 
antagonisms; social Reforms to avert a social revolution ; 
and the Regeneration of society through the operation of 
Christian principle, as ‘the salt of the earth’ which is to 
save it from social putrefaction. Thus, whilst the advocates 
of the ‘ kill or cure’ principle of the laissez-faire school would 
leave social re-adjustments to the medicatrix Natura, Christian 
socialists rely on the supernatural power of the Divine 
Physician to heal the sores of humanity. 

_ We have alluded already to the force of Christianity as a 
tendency towards social peace; but in order to a peaceful 
solution of the social problem, it is not enough to leave the 
settlement of the question to the slow working out of such 
spiritual tendencies. The Christian Church has a mediatorial 
office to perform. Taking for her guidance thé conduct of the 
Master on a notable occasion, she may well show unwilling- 
ness or acknowledge her incompetence to arbitrate in quarrels 
about possessions, and to adjudicate in matters of dispute 
between labour and capital. Besides, meddlesome interference 
‘on the part of ‘ ecclesiastical persons’ would soon be resented 


on the part of the combatants. Still, there are opportunities | 


_for timely intervention, when there is danger of the weak 
- being crushed by the stronger, or when one of two disputants 
sues for peace whilst the other is unwilling to make fair 
concessions, and when, therefore, the friendly aid of a dis- 
“interested umpire is needed. Nor is there cause for the 
ministers of reconciliation to be intimidated if, in the din of 
social wars, the voice of the ‘Church is sometimes drowned, 
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and efforts at pacification are met with an angry rebuff, such 
as was addressed to the great lawgiver engaged in a similar 
attempt to compose social differences by reminding the dis- 
putants of the closeness of their mutual relationship: ‘ Men, 
ye are brethren!’ As the influence of the Church, notwith- 
standing its pacific tendencies, has not ‘itherto been strong 
enough to usher in the era of universal peace, though it has 
been instrumental in mitigating the horrors and lessening 
the frequency of social wars among Christian nations, so in 
assuming the office of peacemaker it cannot be expected to 
succeed in bringing about the immediate reconciliation of 
conflicting class interests. Yet as in France during the dar 
ages.the bishops and clergy promoted social peace by the 
‘truce of God ;’ as in England during the thirteenth century 
the parochial clergy acted as peacemakers at the Manorial 
Courts which settled all class disputes,* and thus mitigated and 
minimized social friction in a less developed state of society 
so now there is ample room for the exercise of this media- 
torial function as a branch of practical Christianity. 

We have spoken of the tendency of Christianity to form 
character, and thus by means of a moral reformation in the 
individual to bring about social readjustment. Here, again, the 
let-alone theory of religious optimists, relying on this tendency 
to re-establish social harmony, finds its correction or comple- 
ment in the more comprehensive theory of Christian socialism ; 
which, while it too relies on this spiritual lever for raising, 
the standard of social morality, recognizes at the same time 
the imperative necessity of immediate social reforms. Whilst 
fully believing in the recuperative power of Christian society, 
it would at the same time have recourse to restoratives or - 
sedatives, according to the exhausted or excited condition of 
the patient, so ‘as to prevent coma or a serious crisis, in the 
social malady of the hour. To drop metaphor, Christian 


**A la feodalité, l’Eglise imagina d’opposer une puissance nouvelle qui devait 
avoir de si grandes destinées : le peuple, l’association populaire.’ 

‘Dés lors, en effet, au moyen de la prédication, le clergé organise, contre la 
puissance seigneuriale, une agitation pacisique, prélude de l’agitation guerriére, 
qui se traduit par un nombre considérable de conciles provinciaux.’—Edmond 
Demolins, ‘Le Mouvement Communal et Municipal au Moyen-Age,’ p. 41. 

James E. Thorold Rogers, ‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’ vol. i. p. 21; 
and on influence of the Church generally, ib., vol. ii. p. 359, et seq., specially 
p. 362, where he speaks of the religious orders and the heads of monastic establish- 
ments as ‘ advocates of generous dealing towards thé peasantry.’ 

It will be readily remembered that such efforts at conciliation have been tried, 
and upon the whole have been successful, at least sufficiently so to encourage 
similar attempts in the future. We need only mention the efforts of Canon 
Girdlestone and the Bishop of Manchester. 
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socialism starts from the conviction that the state of the body 
politic requires strong remedial measures. The natural course 
of things tends, according to Karl Marx and his followers, to 
a social revolution. ‘Social revolutions,’ he cynically adds, ‘are 
the best midwives to assist in the birth of new social eras. 
The abnormal concentration of capital and land in a very few 
hands is rapidly increasing. As the number of those who 
possess rhonopoly in either decreases, so the number of pro- 
letarians, who have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from a social revolution, multiplies in corresponding ratio. 
Thus the gulf between the few millionaires and the moneyless 
masses of mankind is being widened daily. At the same time 
in the centres of industry, where large bodies of men work in 
concert and learn to think and act together as a class, the 
latter are being organized. Their education in the workshops 
of the world will soon be finished, and then the day of 
retribution will come. The expropriators will be expropriated; 
the spoilers will be despoiled by those who have been dis- 
possessed ; the capitalist class as such will be wiped out of 
existence. Less time will be required for the many to 
dethrone the few than it took for the dwindling class of 
usurpers to subject the many. ‘The “captains of industry” 
can be discharged in a comparatively short time. It required 
_ centuries to develope capitalism; as many days will almost 
suffice for the devolution of property to its rightful owners, 
the disinherited classes.’ 

The march of events thus sketched with truculent force by 
socialists may, according to the Christian socialist theory, be 
stopped effectually, or at least a direction leading to less 

‘disastrous results may be given to the current of social de- 
velopment by timely reforms. Christianity points to former 
epochs in the history of society when a similar antithesis of 
excessive wealth and poverty threatened, as it does now, social 
disruption, and shows how it was averted, as it might now be 
averted, by reformatory efforts from within, which Christian 
effort initiated. Hence in Germany, where socialism at 
present is no longer a theory but a power, Christian socialists 
have seen the necessity of opposing it by another power, the 
‘Inner Mission,’ which consists of a number of social re- 
formatory institutions. In France, where socialism is, or is 
supposed to be, the outcome of a demoralized state of society, 
a group of associations, called ‘l’iuvre des Cercles Catholiques 
d’Ouvriers,’ has been formed for the preservation of society by 
a revival of Christian ethics, on the principle that ‘la societe 
ne vit que par la vertu; le vice quelqu’il: soit, est toujours 
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antisocial.’ In this way the theory of Christian socialism 
points to a twofold function in the Church as a reformer of 
society ; namely, by its indirect influences effecting a moral 
reformation of social units, and by directly promoting social 
reforms for the benefit of the less favoured members of the 
Christian community. The former may be illustrated by the 
following quotation from a resolution passed at the Church 
Congress, or conference of the German clergy, at Meissen in 
1878— 


Without a moral renovation in every section of society, it would be vain 
to expect any real improvement in its present unhappy condition. There 
is cause, therefore, for congratulation in the fact that the founders of the 
Christian Social Labour party endeavour to oppose Materialism and 
Atheism as the sources of the most serious social evils among the people, 
and to direct attention to Christianity as the surest means for their removal. 


The latter finds its illustration in the repeated efforts of the 
Imperial Government of Germany to give effect to the theory 
in the region of practical politics, so as—to use the words of 
Prince Bismarck in his-speech during the late debate on the 
socialist laws—‘to ameliorate or entirely remove the real 
grievances and hardships in their lot which form the just cause 
of complaint on the part of the labourers, as far as «a 
Christianly disposed commonwealth can accomplish this task.’ 
‘The performance of this duty towards the working classes,’ 
says the imperial message, referring to repeated attempts at 
raising the economic and social condition of the labourers by 
organic laws, ‘ will make them fully conscious of the blessings 
of a peaceful development throughout the united Fatherland, 
so as to deprive of their support the revolutionary elements 
whose aim is the subversion of the existing order, human 
and divine, and so to pave the way for the abolition of 
existing exceptional laws.’ One of these measures of social 
reform was the Aecident Insurance Bill, passed a little while 
ago in the Imperial Diet. 

But in order to a complete reformation of society the theory 
of Christian socialism also presupposes a regenerative principle, 
the infusion of a new spiritual influence which would not only 
inspire reformatory effort, but would also »produce social 
effects by re-casting social relations, in the same way as the 
working of the new leaven of the gospel entirely changed the 
face of society in the Roman Empire. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, though in its 
outward manifestations simply a movement for the purpose of 
reforming the character of the clergy .and re-organizing the 
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ecclesiastical system, was in reality a regenerative process in 
society through the spirit of Christian liberty, and as such 
was instrumental in bringing about the emancipation of 
European society from spiritual thraldom and feudal subjec- 
tion ; so, according to our theory, the social reformation of the 
future is to be effected by the regenerative influence of the 
spirit of Christian equality as a new force or form of social 
crystallization. ‘Lorsque vous aurez réussi & donner pour 
fondement a l’organization politique UV’égalité chrétienne des 
droits, la régéneration, voulu de vous et que Dieu vous com- 
mande de vouloir, ‘s’accomplira de soi-méme, dans ses trois 
branches inséparables, l’ordre matériel, l’ordre intellectuel et 
Vordre moral.’ * 

Social reformers have failed to see this at times, hence so 


“many proposals of reforms good in themselves, but inade- 


quate for the final settlement of the social question. The 
restoration of healthy family life, the revival of trade corpora- 
tions adapted to modern.needs, legislative acts of just redis- 
tribution, and the removal of remaining restraints upon civil 


_ and religious freedom, are insufficient for this purpose. The 


- social problem resolves itself into a question of ‘ moral physio- 


‘ logy,’ and the creation of a ‘new moral world.’ As psychical 
derangements often prove the main cause of physical dis- 
‘orders, so the radical cure of society is to be effected by a new 


spiritual force working from within. ‘We have made, and 
still are making, enormous advances on material lines. It is 
necessary that we advance commensurably on moral lines. 
Civilization, as it advances, requires a higher conscience, a 
keener sense of justice, a warmer’brotherhood, a wider, loftier, 
truer public spirit.’+ Partial reforms externally applied, so 
far from permanently removing social disaffection, often only 
strengthen the position of the discontented without removing 
causes of complaint. For this reason the official organs of 
social democracy are now constantly recommending their 
readers no longer to oppose social reforms, but to accept them 
as instalments, and as a means for strengthening their position 
as @ revolutionary party. From this it is plain that pallia- 
tives of this kind, however useful as partial remedies of the 


social malady, are very far from curing it altogether, and . 


are prompted by a very imperfect apprehension of the 
whole question, which is no less than the question of trans- 
forming society into a perfect commonwealth on a Christian 
model. But how? ‘Men’s capacities,’ we are told by Mr. 


* Lamennais, ‘ Le Livre du Peuple,’ xv. 
t+ Henry George, ‘ Social Problems,’ p. 317, 
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Mallock, a would-be conservative social reformer, ‘are 
practically unequal, simply because they develope their own 
potential inequalities ; they only develope their potential in- 
equalities because they desire to place themselves in unequal 
external circumstances; and this desire has this effect on 
them only because the condition of society is such that the 
unequal circumstances are attainable.’* But is there no. 
escape out of this vicious circle? and is the social problem 
solved by putting it thus neatly in the form of a logical 
sorites. Is there no possible remedy for this inequality 
which ever perpetuates itself in a seething, inchoate mass of 
human beings, ‘each for himself’ fighting life’s battle ? 
According to the theory of Christian socialism, this social 
anarchy may be reduced to order if natural inequalities are 
used for the common good and not for private advantage ; 
if, guided and geverned by a higher sense of mutual obliga- 
tion, he who has received from God more strength and 
intelligence feels that he owes more to his fellow-men in 
proportion ; that it is the duty of the highly gifted to render 
more distinguished services to humanity; that ‘what must” 
be aimed at by those possessed of superior aptitudes is 
- so much the inequality of rights as the inequality of 
uty.’ 

The practical application of this principle is no doubt sur- — 
rounded by innumerable difficulties. But the force of moral 
law is not’weakened by the existence of natural or artificial 
obstacles in the way of its fulfilment. The principles of 
navigation are not impaired by the possibility of storms 
which render it difficult to steer by them a vessel in its 
proper course; nor does the existence of a mutinous crew on 
board upset the theories of maritime law. Any given theory 
of cyclones may be right, without making things easy for the 
man atthe helm. Increased difficulties only demand greater 
skill in the navigator, and superior governing power in the 
sailing- master, so as to adapt wisely means to the end, accord- ~ 
ing to the fixed rules of his craft. This, too, is‘true of state- 
craft, and of ‘priestcraft and progress,’ in conducting the 
vessel of the state safely into port. The Christian Church 
has great responsibilities in this matter. In times past it has, 
perhaps, given too much prominence to dogmatics, whilst 
neglecting some of its practical duties as a social institution. 
Hence a growing disbelief in the Christian law of social 
ethics which lies at the root of our economic difficulties in the 

* W.H. Mallock, ‘Social Equality; a Short Study in a Missing Science,’ 
pp. 96-97. 
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present day. It must bestir itself to make up for past 
deficiencies, and authoritatively to re-assert that the solidity 
of true religion consists in the full recognition of a solidarity 
of interests among all members of the Christian body ; that 
Christian love, as the bond of perfectness, can alone produce 
that adhesiveness which the various forms of co-operative 
union in ‘ Mutualism’ and ‘ Collectivism’ aim at, but cannot 
attain from want of sufficient motive force. 

‘Le retour aux principes abandonnés et presque tout-a- 
fait oubliés de l’ordre social chrétien,’ says a modern French 
Ultramontane Christian socialist ; ‘et avant tout la restaura- 
tion de cet ordre social dans la sphére des intéréts écono- 
miques, voila le seul moyen de sauver une société qui agonise 
sous les coups de ses propres fautes. Hors de la, point de 
salut.’* And what is the method proposed for transforming 
the existing social order in this sense? It is the method of 
association, and implies the gradual and peaceful conversion 
of competitive into co-operative industry. The organization 
of labour on co-operative principles is an essential element in 
every programme of Christian socialism. But whilst there 
is catholic consent oni the general principle of association, 
there are wide differences as to its application, mainly arising 
from the varying political and religious conditions of different 
countries in which it appears. ‘Thus, e.g., in France and 
Austria the demand of ‘ Catholic socialism’ is for revival of 
the medieval trade co-operations; in Protestant Germany 
the Christian social party, with its leanings towards ‘ State 
socialism,’ favours what would correspond more with produc- 
tive association under government protection ; whilst Christian 
socialists in England, as might be expected, chiefly depend 
on self-help and private philanthropy in their effort to promote 
the principles and practice of co-operation. All, however, are 
agreed on this point, that, what the French call ‘la mutualite 
sociale ’ is only possible in a society which is interpenetrated 
by the spirit of Christ. The Christian law says: ‘ Whosoever 
will be greatest among you, let him be your servant!’ It 
regards life as a service and a sacrifice. Thus it becomes ‘le 
fécond principe d’association.’ It supplies the power of fore- 
going individual rights and personal claims in favour of others, 
and strengthens where it does not first call forth a deep con- 
sciousness of common, apart from personal, interests. If we 
are asked, therefore, concerning our theory, ‘What type of 


. * Compare with this the following extract from the Pope’s letter to the 

Belgian Bishops in 1881: ‘ Nos ipsi ante omnes summopere cupimus ut humana 
societas Christiano more componatur, atque ut omnes civitatis ordines divina 
Christi virtus penetret ac pervadat.’ 
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' gocial structure is it tending to produce ?’ we unhesitatingly 


reply, ‘ The unified type as opposed to the ‘ militant type ” of 
industrial life.’ In a collegiate organization of this kind, where 
the bond of union is Christian love, .the objection that all 
socialism involves slavery loses its force. Whatever may be 
said of the different kinds of secular socialism, Christian 
socialism acknowledges only voluntary association. Servitude 
loses its sting when the service is perfect freedom. The im- 
possibility of establishing society on such and similar principles 
bas been deduced from the consideration that ‘there is no 
political alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out 
of leaden instincts.’ But Christianity supplies that higher 
instinct of devoted love which renders association practical 
and the ‘tyranny of organization’ unnecessary. For here we 
have not the controlling power of a positive obligation, but the 
spontaneous following of a higher law—rigid, indeed, but with 
the rigour of self-renunciation in the mutual relationships 
between men and men. This forms the central truth of the 
Christian socialist theory ; it is the key-stone of the system. 
Christian socialists are not blind to the existing imperfections 
of human nature. They do not at present expect to find in 
any large body of men or women this capacity of rising to the 
Christian ideal. That would be framing a theory on im- 
aginary data, and reckoning with factors which exist only in 
an economic millennium. But they do believe in the latent 
potentialities of Christianity ultimately to effect such changes 
as well as in the educative power of Christian institutions to 
hasten on the process. Hence the demand on the part of 
Roman Catholic economists for corporate union on the basis 
of authority and antiquity, and the resuscitation of guilds 
in one form or another, as the nucleus of social re-union. 
Hence, too, the demand of others for new forms of co-opera- 
tion to be evolved out of our present institutions, so as to 
secure individual freedom and corporate union in an associa- 
tion of equals, with or without state aid. The former may be 
called the policy of social reaction, the latter that of pro- 
gressive social reform. Both aim at putting an end to the 
era of conflict in the present competition struggle, or of 
virtually modifying it and inaugurating the era of concerted 
action as the future basis of industrial life. 

Thus, to give one or two illustrative examples; in a volume 
of social studies, published lately by the authorities of 
‘l’Guvre des Circles Catholiques d’Ouvriers,’ already mentioned 
above, a number of reasons are given for a modernized 
application of the ancient guild system under the form of’ 
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associations professionelles Catholiques d’arts et meétiers ; ’* 
whilst le Comte de Mun, from his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies, recommends ‘1’établissement légal des syndicats 
professionels’ as the best remedy for the social evils of the 
time. t+ 

Corporative association implies decentralization and local 
government. Its advocates among Christian socialists in 
Germany are therefore less pronounced. Such associations, 
it is argued, were necessary in the Middle Ages because of the 
faulty organization of the state. In the absence of civil and 
military authorities strong enough to guarantee order and 
protection to the individual, it was necessary to have recourse 
to such methods of self-government and mutual protection. 
The formation of corporate bodies and-associated trades are 
simply the agglutinative process of isolated social molecules 
arising from the necessities of a lawless age. They are 
means of self-help when state-help is impossible. Now, how- 
ever, the state with all the forces of civilization at its dis- 
posal becomes the natural protector of the weak against the 
strong, and therefore voluntary associations under the pro- 
tection of the state for purely economical purposes may alone 
be tolerated. 

In the ‘Co-operative Manual,’ edited three years ago by 
Thomas Hughes and E. Vansittart Neale, two of the most 
distinguished survivors of the Christian socialists in England, 
we have an indication of the standpoint of co-operation in this 
country. Though differing as widely as possible from conti- 
nental modes of propagating co-operative principles, it coin- 
cides entirely with the Christian socialist theory of which they 
formapart. Starting from the postulate that every important 
scheme of social reform is founded on some theory about the 
nature of man, his place in the universe, and his destiny, 
which are precisely the subject matters of religion; and 
accepting the fact that Christianity is at present the most 
influential form of religion, the writers affirm that Christianity 
‘ will supply in conceptions proper to itself a solid basis for the 
modes of action through which we think that co-operation may 
effect the social reforms sought by its means.’ Co-operative 
industry and associative life are regarded as the true outcome of 
the Christian religion, which can ‘ tame into obedience to the 
law of brotherhood . . . those energies that, left to the law of 
nature, can produce only the “‘ struggle of existence,”’ known to 


* Avis No. IIIL., pp. 413-414. 
+ ‘Les Syndicats Professionels: Discours par le Comte de Mun,’ 12 et 19 
Juin, 1883, pp. 34-36. 
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modern political economy under the name of free competition.’ 
They show that external bonds of union are insufficient to 
induce men to share all risks and responsibilities without the 
guarantee of corresponding rights and rewards; that the prin- 
ciple of union must be sought within, and depends ‘ not on 
political institutions, however wisely instituted, but on the 
union of the will of man with One who had submitted to be 
crucified as a malefactor that He might resolve the discords 
of human selfishness into the harmony of Divine love.’ * 

What is remarkable about this part of the theory of 
Christian socialism is its coincidence with similar tendencies 
and forms of thought in the current theories of politics, 
science, and theology. The ‘unity of nature,’ ‘ interna- 
tionalism,’ the ‘ unity of Christendom ’—all these are terms 
expressive of contemporary aspirations towards union in 
diversity, or what may be called the federalistic ideal. 
And this view of the ultimate ‘confederation of the world’ 
corresponds also with the latest results of sociological specu- 
lation. For social evolution, as traced by its most distin- 
guished exponents, is represented as passing through the 
progressive stages of association by compulsion, contract, 
and communion, respectively—i.e., co-operation by force, as | 
in the tribe or village community, is succeeded by co-operation | 
from motives of self-interest, as in our existing industrial | 
system ; and this is destined to be displaced in the society of 
the future by co-operation with fraternal affection for its 
principle, according to the Christian motto, ‘ Vincit concordia 
fratrum.’ 

Such a theory may by many be received with an incredulous 
smile as impracticable, and, like most proposals of social 
innovators, fit only to be relegated to that branch of study 
called ‘ the science of the unnecessary.’ We will not discuss 
this point. It is our business here to state, not to establish, 
the theory of Christian socialism. Thus much, however, 
may be said, that the view here presented of the society of the 
future is a cheering and a hopeful one. For it regards our 
present social system, which is founded on egotism, simply as 
one of those temporary forms, or ‘larval appendages,’ which 
disappear in a more advanced state of the social organism ; 
it looks upon it as only a transition state from a lower to a 
ated form of social life when, in the words of the modern 
poet— 

* See ‘A Manual for Co-operators,’ edited by Thomas Hughes, Q.C., 


and Edward Vansittart Neale, General Secretary of the Co-operative Union; 
part i, ch, i, p. 13, and ante. 
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There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood ; 

A deep equality of aim, postponing 

All selfish seeking to the general good. 

Then shall come a time when each shall to another 

Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother. 


This brings us to the last stage of our inquiry, namely, 
the question what is likely to be the practical outcome of the 
theory now under consideration. In other words, how far it 
may be regarded as one of the intellectual and moral influ- 
ences of the age affecting the course of social evolution. The 
great question to be decided at this crisis, says Lange in a 
passage of singular beauty, too long to be transcribed here in 
full, is how far the natural law of differentiation, which in 
its relentless force widens the gulf between rich and poor 
every day, may be modified or entirely superseded by a law 
of human sympathy, which has the opposite effect of pro- 
moting equality and advancing solidarity. As the progress of 
a boat, driven back by a strong current and propelled forward 
by the strokes of the oarsmen, depends on the relative strength 
of these two antagonistic forces, so, he says, the progress of 
humanity is the resultant of these two opposite forces—the 
natural tendency towards differentiation and the force of the 
mental idea of unity and equality. The former predominates 
during long periods of stagnation in social development when 
society is practically drifting backwards. Then suddenly 
comes a powerful awakening to a higher sense of social duty 
which overpowers the natural bent of self-preservation which 
we have in common with the brutes. It comes in like a mighty 
stroke of the oars overcoming the resisting medium of the 
stream, and propels mankind towards the final goal. At such 
periods the classes which suffer most from social pressure 
make desperate struggles to re-aer lost rights by means 
either of an intellectual or a physical revolution. The ruling 
classes at the same time lose their habitual self-confidence 
and their sense of security in vested rights. The presentiment of 
a new era penetrates every soul, the conflict rouses into activity 
new and unexampled forces ; the critical condition of society 
causes men to break through all material considerations, and 
to adopt venturesome measures for its improvement. And 
such periods, adds Lange, are characterized by the quickened 
spiritual life of man in society, producing higher and nobler 
aspirations; so that whereas seemingly there may be nothing 
but a- levelling tendency, in reality there is a spiritual revival 
in society going on all the while, destined to raise humanity to 
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a higher level. If this be so—and there are many indications 
that we are near, if we are not actually in the midst of such 
a crisis—then it must follow that the social ideal of Christi- 
anity is the expression of this spiritual side of the movement, 
and that the theory of Christian socialism which has the 
realization of this social ideal for its end must exercise a 
powerful influence on the age we live in. In opposition to 
the system of luissez faire, laissez aller, which amounts to a 
confession of impotence in the face of natural forces making 
for social disintegration, it supplies the spiritual force required 
for overcoming the vis inertia of indolent egotism, satisfied in 
leaving things alone. It substitutes for the ordinary theory 
of political economy, and its ontological principles of wealth 
production and distribution, the higher theory which embraces 
the deontological principles of subordinating the process of 
‘ getting and spending’ to the moral and mental development 
of the race.» At a momentous crisis in the history of our 
modern civilization it emphasizes the vocation of the Christian 
Church to hold up a high social ideal, and by means of reli- 
gious enthusiasm to stimulate the spiritual life in the body 
politic in order to its realization. 

There is a triple tendency in the movements of society in 
the present day actually at work under our eyes, the tendency 
from Individualism towards Altruism, from Nationalism 
towards Cosmopolitanism, from Monopolism (to use the 
terms of one of the most distinguished pioneers of scientific 
socialism) to Panpolism.* But all these are comprehended 
under the idea of Christian union, which substitutes catholic 
for ethnic views of society. The realization of this ideal, 
however distant, is not to be despaired of, and in its concep- 
tion it is not unlike, though it far surpasses, the Stoics’ ideai 
of an international union, when men should no longer be 
separated by cities, states, and laws, but when all should be © 

* ‘Da das Christenthum sich nur von allen iibrigen Religionem gerade dadurch ° 
unterscheidet, dass es dem Grundsatz der gleichen Berechtigung auf die klarste 
und unzweideutigste Weise ausspricht : so ist der Panpolismus nicht unvereinbar 
mi dem Christenthum, sondern vielmehr ein integrirender Theil desselben ; 
die Christen kinnen also nicht nur, sondern sie miissen Panpolisten sein,’ 

K. Marlo, * Untersuchungen iiber die Organisation der Arbeit,’ vol. i., IL., 
p. 695. Cf. F. Huet, ‘ Le Régne social du Christianisme’ (a work pub- 
lished in the same year, 1852, and concluding with a glowing picture of ‘la 
solidarité universelle’ in consequence of the triumph of Christian principles): 
‘Il se formerait un tat cosmopolitique, armé d’une puissance formidable contre 
le mal; en sorte que toute injustice serait punie, toute souffrance allégée, tout 
obstacle surmonté par les efforts combinés du genre humain’ (p. 474) ; and 
compare with this Schéifle, ‘Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers,’ vol. i. 


693-4, und ‘ Das gesellschaftliche System,’ by the same, vol. ii. p. 15. 
NO. CLX. 22 
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considered as fellow-citizens, partakers of one life, so that the 
whole world, like a united flock, should be governed by one 
common law. Christianity demands no less than a perfect 
coalescence of aims, confluence of ideas, and communion of 
interests by the final consummation of universal love ; there- 
fore, in the words of Mr. Henry George, ‘the salvation of 
society, the hope for the free, full development of humanity, 
is in the gospel of brotherhood—the gospel of Christ.’ 

It is beyond our scope to discuss the further consequences 
of a detailed application of the theory of which we have given 
a necessarily condensed, and on this account, perhaps, a less 
complete, account than we could have desired to present to 
our readers. To some extent the apparent incompleteness, 
especially in matters of detail, must be attributed to the 
vagueness in the utterances of Christian socialists them- 
selves in this respect. This is only what we must expect in 
all theorizers. According to a natural division of labour, 
social philosophers propound theories without entering into 
minute details, which are left for practical politicians to deal 
with in their endeavour to give effect to the theories so far 
as circumstances and events will admit. 

To some extent the same holds good even in the case of 
scientific theories and their practical application. For 
example, in the construction of a pump, or of any more 
complex hydraulic machine, we have the practical application 
of those principles or laws which according to the theory of 
hydrostatics govern the forces of fluids. The plans of the 
architect and the works of the civil engineer are in the same 
way made conformable to those laws of mutual attraction 
and repulsion which are demonstrated in the theory of gravita- 
tion. But neither Archimedes nor Sir Isaac Newton, in stating 
their respective theories, thought it necessary to dwell on the 
remoter consequences of a detailed application of their 
principles to practical mechanies. In the same way the 
theorizers of mutual attraction and repulsion in the social 
molecules of our industrial system, and the propounders of 
theories on the dynamics of religion, as a social force, cannot 
be expected to do more than show the tendencies of 
natural and spiritual forces governing the movements of 
human atoms, and their mutual action and reaction in the 
mechanism of society. 


M. KAUFMANN. 
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Art. IV.—The House of Lords : can it be Reformed ? 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that threatened institu- 
tions, as well as threatened men, live long; but it is equally 
well known that when an institution ceases to be in harmony 
with the spirit of the time, its life hangs by a slender thread. 
Hither it will pass into a condition of helpless impotence, 
which its best friends will regard as scarcely preferable to 
utter extinction; or, should it act as an obstruction to the 
progress of the age, it will be swept away with more or less 
violence, and perhaps carry away with it altogether some of 
those elements of usefulness which at one time constituted its 
chief justification. Wise men will recognize this in time, and 
will seek to infuse into the venerable institution a new lease 
of life by cutting off useless and unnecessary appendages, and 
by introducing new elements of vitality. We see this being 
done nearly every day in social matters, and in politics it is a 
matter of constant occurrence. 

Few persons who have been accustomed to watch the signs 
of the times can have failed to notice that political power has 
for some time gradually been passing out of the hands of the 
few and into those of the many. In despotic countries such 
as Russia, Austria, and Germany, this tendency, though not 
so clearly marked as i England, has yet manifested itself, 
often in a way which shows that, before the final change takes * 
place, the struggle for power will be severe, and possibly 
deadly. But it is in this country that the widening of the 
foundations of power has taken place to the largest extent, 
although the alteration has been so gradual, and has been 
effected so peacefully, that some have scarcely recognized the 
fact of the change. It is no exaggeration to say that political 
power in this country rests solely with the people; it is 
true, even though at the time this is written the Bill for 
further extending the franchise has not become law. That 
that measure will increase the people’s political influence is 
undeniable ; but even without that their power is virtually 
supreme. Writing some years ago, Mr. Disraeli said, ‘The 
House of Commons is the State.’ That was before he had 
carried the Reform Bill of 1867; but if it was true then, still 
more true is it at the present day. The House of Commons 
represents the people ; its members are the free choice of the 
people; they are the voice of the people; they are the em- 
bodiment of a truly representative government, and represen- 
tative government is becoming more and more recognized 
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as the only form which has in it at once the elements of - 


endurance, and the elements of change, needful to adapt it to 
the constantly altering circumstances of the times. 

But if the House of Commons is truly a representative 
assembly acting on behalf of those who elect it, and they 
are the repositories of power, what is to be said of another 
political institution which is in no sense representative ? Can 
any justification be found for its continued existence, in its 
present state at least? Is it to remain a monument of 
political impotence, or to constitute itself a useless hindrance 
to legislation? The former is not a pleasing thought for 
contemplation ; the latter will lead only to its utter annihila- 
tion. There is another course which may be taken; it may 
be so reformed as to bring it more into harmony with the true 
spirit of representative government, but the reform to be 
effectual must be radical. It is the purpose of the present 
article to consider whether such a reform is practicable.* 

The subject has already been considered by Lord Dunraven 
in an article which appeared in the March number of ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century.’ His lordship, however, assumes as the 
basis of his article more than many political thinkers are dis- 
posed to allow, and therefore, while there are to be found in 
it some valuable suggestions, we do not obtain from it a com- 
plete solution of the difficulties which surround the subject. 
Lord Dunraven assumes that the existence of an aristocratic 

-class is beneficial, that the hereditary principle should be 
maintained, and that the only thing which in his eyes makes 
a peerage valuable—the right to assist in the councils of the 
nation—should be maintained. His lordship no doubt means 
by the aristocratic class that class which, owing to the acci- 
dent of birth, added to the possession of wealth, now claims 
and possesses peculiar privileges. If that be his lordship’s 
meaning, I venture to differ from him in limine. I do believe 
in the benefits derived from an aristocracy, not of birth, how- 
ever, but of talent, of character, and of ability. Aristocrats 
of this type exist in every class; they are the ornaments of 
their class; they are its strongest preservatives against 
deterioration; and it would indeed be a sad day for any 


* This article was written before the debate raised in the House of Lords by 
Lord Rosebery, as to increasing its efficiency, and consequently before the recent 
cation taken by the Conservative majority with regard to the Franchise Bill. 
While believing that the latter has strengthened the charges made against the 
House, the writer has not thought it necessary to alter any portion of the article. 
Neither the constitutional crisis raised by the Marquis of Salisbury, nor the 
+ ape flutter caused by the Liberal peer’s proposals, affects the main position of 
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country if they, the true aristoi, were to be treated as no 
better than men of mere ordinary powers and capacity. 
The assumption, too, that the hereditary principle should be 
maintained is one which cannot be conceded. Indeed it is to 
this principle that the causes may be traced which have led to 
the gradual diminution in the power and the prestige of the 

_ House of Lords. It is not, however, at this stage necessary 
further to discuss the article by Lord Dunraven; his propo- 
sitions can be better considered when definite suggestions for 
reform are presented. All that it is necessary to assume for 
the present is that a second chamber is desirable; nor is it 
necessary to reject the notion that an aristocratic class is an 
advantage. 


‘ Before going further it may be well to consider the actual 
constitution of the House of Lords. Apart from its division 
into lords temporal and lords spiritual, it is divided into 
seven classes, all of whom have, however, equal legislative 

0. rights, though of course their dignities and their privileges of 
. precedence are not the same. The first class consists of peers of 


England whose peerages date before the union with Scotland 
‘ in 1707; the second consists of peers of Scotland whose 
peerages also go back to anti-union days; the third class in- 
cludes peers of Great Britain created before the union with 


t. Ireland in 1801; the fourth includes peers of Ireland, also 
* created before that union; fifthly, peers of the United King- 
” dom created since the union with Ireland; sixthly, peers of 
es Ireland of recent creation ; and seventhly, life peers. As most ‘ 
he readers will be aware, life peerages are of very recent date, if 
*. there are excepted from that category the archbishops and 


those bishops who are entitled to a seat in the House, as to 
whom there is this peculiarity, that while they are in one 
ps sense life peers, they are entitled to sit only as long as they 
sve retain their spiritual offices. There is a further and impor- 
we tant difference to be noticed in connection with the Scotch 
ats and Irish peers. It is not every Scotch or Irish peer that is 
Of @ entitled to a seat in the House of Lords. On every fresh 
nst parliament being elected the Scotch peers elect sixteen of 
NY @ their number to sit during that parliament. The Ivish peers, 
on the other hand, elect twenty-eight of their number for life. 
seal No Scotch peer can sit in the House of Commons, but an 
Bill. @ Irish peer who is not elected to sit in the Upper House is 
eligible for election by any English or Scotch constituency. 
‘the @ ©Further, no new Scotch peer can be created; but when four 
on of old Irish peerages become extinct the Queen can appoint one 
new Irish peer. It will be seen that while the bulk of the 
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peerage is based on the hereditary principle, the elective 
principle is conceded in the case of the Scotch and Irish peers, 
though it is a significant fact that ‘no Liberal need apply’ 
for election. Indeed, but for the fact that they sit in respect 


of some English barony, no Liberal Scotch or Irish peer .. 


would have a chance of taking part in the legislative labours 
of the country. The Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Earl Dunraven, and Earl Fife, for instance, sit and vote in 
the Upper House as Baron Sundridge, Baron Ramsay, Baron 
Kenry, and Baron Skene respectively of the English peerage. 

The language which is sometimes applied by its admirers 
to the House of Lords would lead one to suppose that it is so 
venerable in its character, and has come down to these times 
so unchanged from its first foundation, that it is almost an 
act of sacrilege to suggest a reform in a constitution deemed 
to be so firmly established, that it may stand safe from all 
kinds of adverse influences. A closer acquaintance with the 
history of the House may serve to dispel these illusions. 
That history shows to us an institution undergoing constant 
change, and, for a time at least, constant growth. Originally 
the spiritual peerage consisted of the archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots. At the Reformation, these latter being abolished, 
the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords was then con- 
fined to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, and twenty-one other 
bishops. On the union with Ireland the Archbishop of Dublin 
(alternating with the Archbishop of Armagh) and three Irish 
bishops became entitled to a similar right; but when the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church took place this right 
became extinct. The lay or temporal peerage originally con- 
sisted simply of earls and greater barons. In using the word 
‘originally’ I am not now going back to the time of the 
michel-synoth, or great council; the michel-gemote, or great 
meeting ; or wittena-gemote, or meeting of the wise men. Nor 
is it necessary for the purposes of this article to trace back to 
their origin the history of the different ranks of the peerage, 
some of which are almost incapable of being so traced. It is 
sufficient to remember that, as Blackstone says, ‘ the consti- 
tution of parliament, as it now stands, was marked out so 
long ago as the seventeenth year of King John, a.p. 1215, in 
the great charter granted by that prince; wherein he pro- 
mises to summon all archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and 
greater barons, personally, and all other tenants-in-chief 
under the Crown, by the sheriff and bailiffs, to meet at a 
certain place, within forty days’ notice, to assess aids and 
scutages when necessary.’ 


er 
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For two centuries after the Conquest the barons held their 
baronies as tenants of the Crown, and it was in respect of 
these that they were summoned to Parliament; but in the 
reign of Richard II. a barony became a mere title of honour 


~ conferred by the king’s letters-patent—that is to say, the right 


ceased to be territorial, and became personal. There is no 
doubt that at one period of the history of this country the 
Peers stood between the people and the Crown, to the advan- 
tage of the former, though it is scarcely ungenerous to assert 
that in thus protecting the people their own interests were 
not lost sight of. As the people gradually acquired power, 
the Peers became more and more the adherents of the Crown. 
The fact that they were nominees of the Crown, or rather that 
the Crown had the power of creating fresh peers devoted to 
its interests, tended to weaken their influence; and in the 
reign of Queen Anne an act was done which virtually trans- 
ferred the power of the House of Lords to that of the Commons. 
When Harley became Prime Minister he found himself sup- 
ported by a majority in the Lower House, but confronted by 
a hostile Whig majority in the Lords. To overcome this he 
persuaded the Queen in 1712 to create twelve new peers, by 
which means he obtained a majority in both Houses. It is 
generally acknowledged that this act of the Tory Minister 
gave the finishing stroke to the diminishing power of the 
Peers, because if a Minister supported by a popular majority 
could thus swamp the votes of the Lords by the creation of 
an indefinite number of new votes, it virtually deprived the 
latter of all power of vetoing the acts of the Lower House. 
No doubt the power to create fresh peers from time to time 
had always existed, but it had been latent only, and it is not 
until a latent power becomes active that we recognize its 
possibilities. With the view of preventing a recurrence of 
Harley’s act, and in order to recover the power which, as they 
clearly recognized, had slipped from their grasp, the Peers in 
the reign of George I. passed a Bill, having for its object the 
limitation of the number of the peerage. Some seem to have 
advocated the measure as one of restraint upon the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, but the House of Commons took another 
view of the matter, and rejected the Bill. The principle of 
their opposition scems to have been summed up in the words 
of Sir Robert Walpole, who said, ‘ Until now the usual path 
to the temple of honour has been through the temple of 
virtue, but by this Bill it is only through the sepulchre of a 
dead ancestor.’ The power to create new peers—a power 
usually exercised on the advice of the Prime Minister—still 
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exists, and the House of Lords is therefore, theoretically at 
least, at his mercy. I say theoretically, because of course 
practically, where it would be necessary to create a very large 
number of peers, the state of affairs must be such that little 
short of a cataclysm must be imminent. 

It will have been seen from this short review that the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords has undergone several changes, 
as well in its representation as in its numbers. The House 
of Hanover alone has created nearly nine hundred English 
and Irish peers. Lord Dunraven has said that the ‘ House 
of Lords should be composed of men possessed of aptitude for 
business details, men of administrative experience in the 
colonies and dependencies, men representing various inte- 
rests at home, men representing colonial interests, men 
understanding the resources of the empire by sea and land, 
and men of such proved general experience and capacity 
that their opinions must command respect.’ Can this be said 
of all the eight hundred and seventy-eight peers created during 
the last and present century? An inquiry into the history 
and antecedents of some of these peers would provide us with 
a ready answer to this question, but it would lead us beyond 
the purpose of this article. 

It has already been stated that the desirability of a second 
chamber is assumed. Iam not forgetful of the fact that it is 
objected by some, that where a sufiiciently representative 
chamber exists there is'no need for more than one; that a 
second chamber helps to produce friction, and that much 
valuable time is lost in reconciling the divergent tendencies 
of the two. It can scarcely be said that there is no point 
in these objections, although they cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive. All things considered, the advantages of possessing 
a second chamber seem to outweigh the disadvantages. One 
great advantage which attaches to a second chamber is the 
opportunity that is afforded by it for correcting a hasty vote, 
or for remedying the defects which frequently find their way 
into the work of an overtasked House. !t is a significant fact 
that, so far as I can remember, there is no country where, 
the government not being a despotism, a second chamber 
does not exist. Its constitution varies in almost every case, 
but the thing itself exists. Friction there will always be in 
every legislative machine, but on the whole it may fairly be 
affirmed that the principle of two Houses has worked well. 
There is this strongly marked peculiarity about most, if not 
all, second chambers, the House of Lords excepted, namely, 
that they are based on some principle of representation. The 
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members are elected either by the individuals or by the interests 
intended to be represented. That is not the case with the 
House of Lords. Except in the case of peers of recent 
creation, every one of the present members of the Upper 
House owes his title to a seat there, and his right to exercise 
legislative control to the accident of his birth. And of those 
who are of recent creation a fair proportion owe their position 
to the favour of some Minister, or to his desire to get rid of 
undesirable colleagues in the Lower House. As a matter of 
fact, the Peers represent simply themselves. That is really 
no representation at all. In order to get at the true spirit 
of. representative government, the persons or interests repre- 
sented should have the opportunity of choice and selection, 
and it is because that does not exist that the House of Lords 
is out of harmony with that spirit. The election or term of 
representation may be for one year, for seven years, or for life ; 
or the final choice may rest with persons who are themselves 
chosen for the purpose; but in each of these cases there is a 
choice, and in that fact lies the true value of representation. 
Lord Dunraven himself sees that, because, in his project for 
reform, he advocates the extension of the Seotch and Irish 
system of representative peers. He would enlarge the peer- 
age, especially by the creation of a larger number of life peers, 
but he would limit the number of those entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords to about eighty or one hundred, who should 
be selected for that purpose by their brother peers. No doubt 
we have in this proposition a recognition of the representative 
principle; it is, however, based on far too narrow an area of 
representation. 

No sensible man would think of denying that in the House 
of Lords there are men—on both sides—who are an orna- 
ment to that House, men of whom their countrymen may 
well feel proud, men who would without difficulty find a seat 
in a second chamber, even when based on a spirit of repre- 
sentation of the widest character. The talents they have in- 
herited, the experience they have acquired, the opportunities 
they have enjoyed, combine to make them worthy to hold 
places of honour, with profit to themselves and to their 
country; but that is no argument against the objection which 
is raised against their position as hereditary legislators. 
These very qualities serve to injure rather than to improve 
their position, when they are not submitted to the test of 
election. They tend to make their possessors too self-con- 
fident, and to confuse their perception of what is needed to 
meet the ever-varying wants of the times. But when we 
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qualify the admission just made, as we are bound to do, by 
the fact that the majority of peers having seats in the House 
of Lords cannot truly be said to be an ornament to any 
chamber, and when it is borne in mind that their sole title to sit 
and vote is the mere accident of birth, the principle of having 
hereditary legislators becomes less and less defensible. The 
House of Lords is sometimes attacked because some of its 
members are men whose private characters are not all that 
could be desired. Certainly recent disclosures in the Divorce 
and other Law Courts make one doubt sometimes whether the 
idea involved in the phrase ‘ noblesse oblige’ has not become 
an exploded one. It would, however, scarcely be just to place 
much stress on any argument*to be drawn from these disclo- 
sures. We may fairly believe that, taking them as a class, their 
virtues and their vices will stand the test of comparison with 
any other class. There is, however, this to be said, that 
where a man, whose private life is impure or tainted with 
wrong, claims the right to legislate, not from any merits of 
his own, and not from his having been specially selected for 
the office by the free choice of his fellows, but from the fact 
that, at some time or other, a virtuous or capable ancestor had 
that right conferred upon him, men are naturally disposed to 
magnify his personal disqualifications, and to attribute them 
to his class. 

In his ‘ Recollections and Suggestions,’ Earl Russell op- 
poses the abolition of the House of Lords, or rather of here- 
ditary legislators, on the ground that if you get rid of them 
you are equally bound to advocate the abolition of an here- 
ditary monarchy. There might have been something in this 
argument if the power of the Crown were what its wearers 
once claimed for it. But a complete change las been effected 
in this respect, and the Crown has little or no effect upon the 
legislative work of the country. Practically, notwithstanding 
the undoubted power of veto which it still possesses, the 
Crown is the embodiment of the executive, as the Houses of 
Parliament are of the legislative, power of the State. The 
question of getting rid of an hereditary monarchy, therefore, 
stands upon a different footing from that of abolishing a 
chamber of hereditary legislators, and a man may well advo- 
cate the latter without having the slightest desire to change 
the position of the Crown. Whether the advocates of things 
as they are will be wise in insisting that the two must stand 
or fall together, is a matter which must be left to them to 
decide. A time might come when the raising such an argu- 
ment would lead to awkward results, not anticipated by those 
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who raise it; but that time is not now, and I certainly do not 
feel pressed by it, though I have felt bound to refer to it. 

Up to this point it may be said that while it has been shown, 
and indeed may be admitted, that the House of Lords does not 
harmonize with the spirit of representative government, that 
its position is anomalous and logically indefensible—yet it is 
there—it has existed for centuries, under changed conditions, 
no doubt; but it requires something more than a mere charge 
of anomalous absurdity to justify its complete reorganization 
on an entirely different basis. It will be well, therefore, to 
consider for a short space whether any really mischievous 
effects are due to the position occupied by the House of Lords. 
A careful study of the history of this country during the pre- 
sent reign would of itself furnish sufficient material for a 
severe indictment of the Upper House. Through the various 
clauses of that indictment it is not necessary to take the reader ; 
it has been done more than once on recent occasions.* But 
it may be briefly stated that the House of Lords has persis- 
tently thwarted all attempts made during the last fifty years 
at political reform, and has endeavoured, with some amount of 
success, to hinder all efforts to secure a wider amount of 
religious liberty. In no part of the United Kingdom has the 
effect of the mischievous talent of the Lords for rendering nuga- 
tory what they dared not absolutely to oppose, been more felt 
than in Ireland. All endeavours made by the great states- 
men, who have, in the House of Commons, from time to time 
tried to do justice to that unhappy country, have been marred 
in the House of Lords; and, without even selecting for special 
animadversion the conduct of that House in dealing with the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 1880, it may fairly be 
laid to their charge that, but for the House of Lords, the 
state of Ireland would have been better, its people well affected 
to the Crown, its commerce firmly established, and both 
landlords and tenants on harmonious terms with each other. 

We look to a second chamber to improve the work of the 
first, not simply to foil it. Wedo not expect to have to do 
the work over again, as has been the case with nearly every 
measure submitted to the ordeal of passing the House of 
Lords. Why is this? How comes it to happen with a House, 
in which, without doubt, there are men of acknowledged capa- 
city—men fully coming up to the ideal of what an assembly 
of notables should be—there is this constantly recurring, 
mischievous meddling? How is it that beneficent legislation 


* British Quarrerty Review for April, 1884. A series of articles reprinted 
from ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette,’ entitled ‘ Fifty Years of the House of Lords.’ 
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has almost invariably had to be wrung from them, and that 
an inordinate waste of time, coupled with an utterly unneces- 
sary and irritating friction, has been the result? An answer 
to these questions is to be found in the fact that the members of 
the House of Lords feel themselves entitled to legislate accord- 
ing to their own sweet will, and without reference to the wishes | 
or wants of the people of this country. They look upon all 
political and social questions from the point of view of their 
own order—an order which at the best must be regarded as 
exclusive and privileged. This tendency is a perfectly natural 
one, and they are to be no more blamed for exhibiting it than 
any other class, whether rich or poor, professional or com- 
mercial, for looking at matters from their own point of view. 
We must condemn the system which not only enables the Lords 
to do this, but gives effect to their views by according to them 
privileges for which practically the country gets no return. 
We have no right to expect a peer to place himself outside his 
surroundings; we have a right to demand that the needs of 
the many shall be preferred to the interests of the few. Ob- 
serve the tendency of those interests, and note one result, at 
least, which is in itself productive of ill. The tendency 
among the Peers towards the. principles of Conservatism in- 
creases every year. Eyen peers who in the House of Com- 
mons were apparently sound Liberals rarely maintain their 
strictly Liberal attitude ; and where the original possessor of 
the title proves true to his early faith, it is rarely that 
his successor walks in his steps. The consequence is 
that the Conservative majority in the House of Lords has 
for many years gone on steadily increasing, and the addition 
of fresh recruits does little to stem the tide; one result of 
which is that a Liberal Ministry comes into power very heavily 
handicapped ; it has this hostile majority always to contend 
with, and has to shape its measures, not so much with an eye 
to the wants of the people, as to the possibility of mollifying 
this majority. It further throws the burden of legislative 
work on the House of Commons unduly, because a Liberal 
Ministry knows full well that it will require the force of a 
large majority in the Lower House to induce the Upper House 
even to consider its measures. Much of the difficulty expe- 
rienced in the House of Commons by the Government, as well 
as by private members, in getting their measures passed, is 
due to that House being overworked; the reason of this being 
that the other House does not get its fair share of work, 
owing to its attitude towards all Liberal legislation. I am 
far from saying that Conservatives, or Conservative peers, 
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have no sympathy with their fellow-countrymen. But their 
feeling towards the masses is that of desiring to act for them 
rather than of wishing to get them to act for themselves; 
in other words, they show a tendency to maintain the power 
of beneficial legislation in their own hands, and not to entrust 
it to those who are likely to feel its effects the most. It is 
this want of confidence rather than a lack of sympathy which 
is so unfortunate. It makes the Peers anxious to retain 
power in their own interests; and thus their action in the 
House of Lords is taken without the slightest sense of respon- 
sibility, or without the slightest pretence of representing the 
views and wishes of the people at large. 

What, then, is the remedy fer all this? Clearly, to make 
the second chamber a truly representative one—representative 
of the great interests of the People, of the State, of the 
Empire. Deprive all peers of their right to legislate, unless 
that right is conferred upon them by some persons or interests 
legally authorized to confer it, and as the result of a free and 
deliberate choice. There is no need to deprive a single peer of 
his title of honour; let these be retained by all means, if it 
be desired. There are titles and honours, which are eagerly 
coveted now, which yet confer no right to legislate upon the 
possessors. Men are found, and no doubt men will always be 
found, who are ambitious to possess them, and who will look 
with pride on the fact, that their public services or private 
virtues have attracted sufficient attention to make the fountain 
of honour flow towards them. With these there is no need to 
interfere. Let it be, as it has been to many a valued public 
servant, an object of ambition to obtain a peerage; but do 
not make it one of his privileges that he should thereby have 
a right to legislate conferred upon him. 

In his article, to which reference has already been made, 
Lord Dunraven maintains that all evils and defects in 
the constitution and work of the House of Lords could be 
remedied by the creation of a larger number of life peers, by 
a reduction in the number of legislating peers, by instituting 
a colonial peerage, and by the recognition of a distinction 
between the peerage as a class and as a legislative assembly, 
between a peerage as a distinction for merit and as conferring a 
right to legislate. The life peers and others are, in his scheme, 
to elect certain of their number to represent them; and the 
colonial peers are to do the same. He would also have the 
House elected for a term of nine years; such House to be 
divided by ballot into three classes—the first to vacate their 
seats at the end of three years, the second at the end of six, 
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and the third at the end of nine. The spiritual peers, too, 
are to be elected, and peers not elected are to be eligible for 
seats in the Lower House. 

To this proposal there are many objections, the main one 
being that already pointed out, viz., that the area of repre- 
sentation is so small. The election will be confined to a very 
limited class, and will be made by a scarcely less limited class, 
The proposal, too, to create a colonial peerage, which shall be 
equal to the historic peerage, seems to have in it the element 
of discord rather than of harmony. With all the love that 
our colonists have for their mother country, itis doing them no 
wrong to suppose that their affection does not carry them to 
the extent of desiring to transplant to their new soil all the 
institutions they left behind, and I can well.imagine that the 
first batch of colonial peers would not have a very happy 
time of it among their old friends and comrades. ‘There is, 
combined with much of the loyalty that our colonial brethren 
feel towards the Queen and Old England, a strong democratic 
sentiment, which would make them regard the creation of a 
peerage in their midst with very little favour, if not with 
positive dislike. That notion may therefore be dismissed as 
impracticable, at least as submitted to us by Lord Dunraven. 

With considerable diffidence, and with the admission at 
starting that to every detail I do not feel myself wedded, I 
venture to make the following suggestions for the creation of 
a second chamber. Let every county in the United Kingdom 
have the right of electing two persons to sit in this chamber ; 
let the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Man- 
chester, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin have the right to send representatives ; the first two 
three each, London two, and the rest one each; let the 
Dominion of Canada send eight representatives as follows: 
Ontario two, Quebec two, the maritime provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island two, 
and British Columbia and Manitoba (including the North- 
West Territory) each one; let the Australasian posses- 
sions send ten representatives in the following proportions: 
New South Wales two, Victoria two, South Australia one, 
Queensland one, Western Australia one, New Zealand two, 
Tasmania one, and the Fiji Islands one; let four repre- 
sentatives come from the British possessions in the West 
Indies ; let Cape Colony and Natal have one representative 
each ; let each of the provinces of British India have two; and 
let the members of the Cabinet, or at any rate a majority of 
them, be entitled to sit in the second chamber ez officio. This 
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would give a House of 186 members, and it may be well to 
supplement that number by providing that the members of 
any Cabinet shall, in the event of their ceasing to be members 
of the Ministry, have a right to sit during the term of the then 
existing chamber and of the next chamber. No doubt it will 
be said that this last suggestion violates the representative, 
or rather the elective, principle. Strictly speaking it does, 
but it may be regarded as the exception which proves the 
rule, and it should be borne in mind that there must have 
been an election in the first instance. The second chamber, 
elected as here indicated, should continue for a term of ten 
years, and should be indissoluble unless the Prime Minister 
obtains a vote in the Commons requiring its dissolution, sup- 
orted by a two-thirds majority, whereupon the dissolution 
shall at the end of six months’ time take effect. 
- As to the mode in which the various members should be 
elected this obviously cannot be uniform; nor is that im- 
portant so long as the representative idea is preserved. For 
instance, take the county representatives; it would be equally 
consonant with that idea if the same persons who elect repre- 
sentatives to the first chamber should be charged with the 
duty of sending representatives to the second ; or if that duty 
should be cast upon delegates chosen for that purpose by the 
various municipal or quasi-municipal authorities existing in 
the county. At present there is no properly constituted system 
of county government; when that is granted, and possibly 
that may come before the reform now advocated, it may be 
found advisable either to give the right of election to the 
second chamber to the same persons who vote for County 
Boards, or it may be found expedient to entrust the selection 
to the County Boards themselves. As to the universities, the 
electors for the first chamber should also choose their repre- 
sentatives for the second. The choice of Canadian represen- 
tatives should be made as follows: let the members of the 
senates of each province, or group of provinces, having two 
representatives, elect one, and let the members of the House of 
Commons for the same province, or group of provinces, elect the 
other ; where there is but one representative, let the election 
be in the hands of the members of the Senate and the Com- 
mons jointly. As to the Australasian and the South African 
Colonies, a somewhat similar principle of selection might be 
followed, but as there are differences of detail in the election 
of the various local governments, it would probably be neces- 
sary to introduce like divergences into the mode of selecting 
the representatives for the second chamber. The West 
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Indies and India stand on a different footing altogether from 
our colonies ; we are linked to the latter by family ties, we 
hold the former by the right of conquest. Representative 
government is unknown in these, at least in the sense that 
we understand the term. Nevertheless, it is very important 
that in the councils of the nation there should be men whose 
local knowledge should be of avail to us, and especially is 
this so with regard to India.. I would suggest, therefore, that 
in this instance the representatives should be nominated 
by the Governor-General and his council, and that such 
representatives must have held official appointments in the 
provinces which they are sent to represent. In the West 
Indies a similar right of nomination should be given to the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Jamaica. 

Whether such a House as has been indicated would, when 
constituted, prove itself in sympathy with Liberal ideas, or 
manifest a Conservative tendency, I have no means of judging. 
Nor is it material now to consider this. Assuming that it 
was on the whole Conservative, it is not likely that it would 
retain that condition long if the country were Liberal. Such 
a chamber must be brought more into communication with 
the people than the existing House can be; it must learn some- 
thing more of their wants, and look at them with other eyes 
than those of mere self-interest. This scheme is submitted 
not as a perfect one, but rather as indicating the lines on 
which reform is practicable. In his great speech in intro- 
ducing the Franchise Bill, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘The repre- 
sentative system is the strength of the State.’ As conducing 
to the consolidation of that strength, as a believer in the 
superiority of the representative spirit over merely personal 
interests, I advocate the abolition of hereditary legislators, 
and the adoption of a second chamber based on some scheme 
of representation which, if it does not accord in all points 
with the outline which has been here presented, shall yet be 
framed so as to meet the growing wants of the time, and to 
satisfy the just demands of the people. 


RICHARD BARTRAM. 
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Art. V.—The Irish Rebellion of 1641. 


Ireland in the Seventeenth Century; or, The Irish Massacres of 
1641-42, their Causes and Results. By Mary Hickson. 
With a Preface by J. A. Froupz, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1884. 


Ir is impossible to understand the political condition of 
Ireland at the present hour without a thorough insight into 
the events of the seventeenth century. The key to the history 
of the Catholics and the Protestants in their present relations 
to each other lies hid in the miserable chaos of this period. 
It was in the midst of the bloody struggles of the seventeenth 
century that the structure of Irish society was fixed immutably 
on its present foundations. This pregnant fact accounts for 
the all but incurable animosities that still separate the two 
races which occupy the island. We agree with Mr. Froude 
that ‘a wound is never healed so long as there is misunder- 
standing ;’ that England and Ireland can never approach 
each other except on a basis of truth; that therefore ‘a bridge 
of solid fact must be laid across the gulf that divides them.’ 
Nobody denies that a civil war broke out in Ireland in the 
autumn of 1641, mainly provoked by the agrarian rapacity 
and the religious bigotry of the English; but, unhappily for 
historic truth, efforts have been made, principally by Roman 
Catholic writers, to deny or ignore or excuse some of the 
worst excesses of that desperate struggle. The war of opinion 
has succeeded to the war of conquest, making impartiality 
almost hopeless in the attempt of each side to enhance the 
guilt of its adversary and to withhold all evidence of its own. 
Even a writer so generally favourable to the Irish as Mr. 
Lecky admits that ‘ Irish writers have very often injured their 
case by overstatement, either absurdly denying the misdeeds 
of their countrymen, or adopting the dishonest and disingen- 
uous method of recounting only the crimes of their enemies.’ 
The peculiarity of the case is that while Protestant writers with 
hardly an exception tell the actual truth, leaving it to produce 
its own impression—often adverse to their country and their 
faith—and are not too ready to plead the provocations by 
which the ancient severities of the English might have been 
palliated, and while the English Government itself is pub- 
lishing to the world ancient records which throw a world of 
light upon their own past injustice and bigotry, Roman 
Catholic writers, as a rule, have not responded to this severely 
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of such writers to deny or ignore the massacres of 1641 near 
the time of their perpetration, because we know that these 
massacres were made the pretext for Cromwell’s dreadful 
severities in 1649, and for the wholesale confiscation of Irish 
land which followed the subjugation of the country, but be- 
cause in more recent times they were likewise made the pre- 
text for the denial of Catholic emancipation. But the case 
is now altogether altered. The Roman Catholics are now 
in possession of every political right possessed by Pro- 
testants, and run no risk of forfeiting either their land or 
their rights by the frank confession of atrocities which Pro- 
testants in similar circumstances have not been reluctant to 
confess, as at least in part an atonement for past transgres- 
sions. The effect of this disingenuous method of writing 
history has been to necessitate a more thorough investigation 
of the facts in dispute, and to lead Protestant writers like Mr. 
Froude to discuss the relations between England and Ireland 
with far less consideration for the national susceptibilities of 
Irishmen than is perhaps either wise or necessary, as well as 
to bring into prominence crimes and follies which we should 
have been rather inclined to bury in oblivion. 

The question for discussion is one that ought to be treated 
apart from all sectarian feeling or political prejudice. It must 
be settled by the laws of historical evidence fairly applied, and 
Roman Catholics ought not to shrink from the challenge of 
Mr. Froude when he says, ‘Let the last drop of secreted 
falsehood be detected and purged out of the history.’ We 
have had Temple and Borlase and Froude taking what we 
may call the Protestant view of the massacres; we have Dr. 
Curry, a Dublin Catholic physician, who lived near the middle 
of the last century, who takes another, denying that there 
were any massacres at all except on the part of the English, 
and nearly all Roman Catholic historians have since implicitly 
followed his guidance. Then we have Mr. Lecky in our own 
day arguing the whole question with great ability, with the 
view of showing that there was no general, premeditated } 
massacre, though massacres did undoubtedly occur on both 
sides all through the contest. It is at this point in the con- 
troversy that Miss Hickson, an Irish Protestant lady, inter- 
venes with the two important volumes which we have placed 
at the head of this article. Mr. Froude introduces her to 
public notice with the following explanation of her qualifica- 
tions as a historian— 


She has no English prejudices; she is a descendant of some of the 
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exiled or transplanted Irish and Anglo-Irish of 1649; she is keenly alive 
to the wrongs which her country has suffered at English hands, and in 
some points she is in full sympathy with Irish Nationalism. I had my- 
self smarted under her criticisms, because I had, as she conceived, written 
hard things of Irishmen and Irish ideas. Miss Hickson has already 
written works on local history and papers on Irish matters in the 
«Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Society of Ireland,’ 
and in the ‘Reliquary,’ edited by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., which have all 
been commended for their ability and research by Mr. Lecky, the Rev. 
James Graves, Mr. W. M. Hennessy, M.R.I.A., and others. — 


Miss Hickson has evidently a high sense of the obligation 
of the historian to explore every source of information relating 
to her subject, and to spare neither industry nor expense in 
collecting materials. Her purpose was simply to make known 
the real facts of the case, no matter how they told upon the 
reputation of English or Irish, to enlarge our knowledge of 
the details of the most melancholy transactions, and to imbue 
our imagination in some degree with the spirit of the great 
century of Irish conflict. She supplies us with an introduc- 
tory statement of more than a hundred and sixty pages, 
chiefly explanatory of the causes of the rebellion, publishing 
many manuscript documents of the period which throw a 
vivid light upon the conduct of statesmen, governors, soldiers, 
colonists, and natives; and then enters into an elaborate 
defence of the general truthfulness of the depositions against 
the special attacks of Mr. J. T. Gilbert, of Dublin, the well- 
known annalist. She likewise publishes a portion of the 
records of the High Court of Justice which tried the prisoners 
for their complicity in the massacres. 

It is necessary to any just estimate being formed of the 
conduct of both Roman Catholics and Protestants that we 
should clear up the misconception that exists with regard to 
the causes of the rebellion. It is easy for writers like Mr. 
Froude to dispose of the matter summarily by a single sen- 
tence—‘ The Catholics were indulged to the uttermost, and 
therefore rebelled.’ Mr. Hallam states the case with his 
usual fairness when he says that the primary causes ‘ were to 
be found in the penal laws as to religion which pressed on 
almost the whole people, and in the systematic iniquity which 
despoiled them of their possessions.’ Miss Hickson shows, 
however, by indisputable evidence that the Roman Catholic 
Church was practically supreme in 1641, and for nearly twenty 
years previously, and that all fear of the penal laws had prac- 
tically passed away; while as to the agrarian grievance, there 
was every just expectation that Charles I. would soon concede 
ihe ‘ Graces,’ one of which would prevent any fresh plantations ~ 
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where the owners of the land could show a title of sixty years, 
In fact, the ‘Graces’ were in Ireland three weeks before the 
outbreak of the rebellion in October, and would have become 
law in November. 

The plan of the leaders of the rebellion, which was to break 
out simultaneously in all parts of Ireland on Saturday, 23rd 
of October, was to seize all the castles and strongholds in a 
single day, to drive out the English with as little bloodshed 
as possible, but to leave the Ulster Scots unmolested in their 
thriving settlements. But whatever may have been the plan 
of the leaders, the Catholic natives of Ulster found in the 
outbreak the long-looked-for opportunity for taking a terrible 
vengeance upon the English Protestant settlers. Writers like 
Curry obstinately deny this fact, and maintain that the story 
of the massacre was an invention of later times to justify the 
confiscation of the rebels’ estates. It is necessary, therefore, 
to listen to Mr. Froude upon this point. In his preface to 
Miss Hickson’s book he says— 


Hundreds of exiles who had been in Ireland at the begining of the 
insurrection were scattered over France, Spain, and Italy, and might have 
repudiated, had they been able, the tremendous accusation against their 
countrymen, They did nothing of the kind. Individuals among them 
here and there after a lapse of years asserted that they had no share in 
the massacres of Portadown, at Shrule, at Silver Mines, Portnaw, Ma- 
croom, and other places; but it never seems to have occurred to them to 
deny the general fact. And no writer of credit, Catholic or Protestant, 
who had lived through the rebellion thought of denying it. Not only 
Temple, Borlase, and Clarendon, but the Catholics Clanricarde and 
Castlehaven, Father Walsh, the Franciscan friar, Philip O’Reilly of Crom 
Castle, Mr. Kearney, the Catholic brother of a Catholic bishop, with other 
Irish Catholic writers of the seventeenth century—whose narratives are 
hereafter printed for the first time from the Carte MSS.—all admit that 
massacres were committed, however they may venture to palliate or 
excuse those crimes. The Rev. Charles O’Conor, D.D., a highly respected 
Roman Catholic priest of the last century, made the same admission. 


Miss Hickson has printed the bulk of the evidence here 
referred to. Mr. Prendergast holds that the Irish were too 
kindly-natured to massacre ; but in 1614, as he himself frankly 
admits, they had plotted a massacre of all the English in Ulster 
except three persons. This is the ‘sham plot’ of Irish historians 
which ‘a criminal named O’Lennan was bribed by Chichester 
to invent.’ But Miss Hickson shows that its existence is 
attested by thirty-three witnesses, including O’Lennan himself. 
If there were no massacres in 1641, it is difficult to under- 
stand the conduct of Cromwell in treating the Irish so 
differently from the Scotch, for they were both rebellious 
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to. his government; and, above all, his statement to the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, that he had come to avenge ‘ the 
guilt of so horrid a massacre.’ 

Another class of Irish historians admit that there were 
massacres during the rebellion, though it did not begin with 
a massacre, but they affirm that the Protestants first set the 
example of wholesale murders. They adopt the view of Curry 
that the massacre of the Roman Catholics of Island Magee, 
in County Antrim, by a number of Protestants from the 
garrison of Carrickfergus, was the first occurrence of the kind. 
Curry is here implicitly followed by T. D. Magee, Martin 
Haverty, O’Neil Daunt, and John P. Prendergast. Now the 
date is everything in this case. It was Reid, the Presbyterian 
historian, who first fixed the date from his personal ex- 
amination of the documents in the case, which Miss Hickson 
has now printed at length in her volumes. The massacre 
occurred—not in the first week of November, 1641, as Irish 
writers affirm—but on January 8, 1642, long after the Ulster 
massacres had begun, and just five days after the treacherous 
massacre of Scotch Protestant soldiers at Portnaw on the 
Bann river. The commissioners of Cromwell investigated the 
Island Magee business with their usual thoroughness, though 
it implicated none but Protestants, and found that the victims 
of massacre were not three thousand as Catholic writers allege, 
but only thirty. Mr. Lecky does not take Curry’s view at all, 
but says: ‘The worst crimes were the unpremediated and 
isolated acts of a half-savage population, and it is very far 
from clear on which side the balance of cruelty rests’ (vol. ii. 
p. 155). ‘It is certain that in many cases the murders were 
accompanied by circumstances of atrocious barbarity, and 
quite possible that in some parishes and districts, they may 
have assumed the magnitude of a general massacre’ (p. 188). 
But his opinion is most deliberate that ‘the popular story of 
a general, organized, and premeditated massacre is entirely 
untrue.’ Itis at this point that Miss Hickson confronts us 
with a mass of fresh evidence, which goes slightly beyond the 
judgment just passed by Mr. Lecky. Her judgment is con- 
tained in this sentence: ‘Those who believe that a general 
massacre of all the Protestants of Ireland began on October 
23rd, and those who believe that no massacres took place in 
Ulster till December or January, will find no support in the 
depositions.’ We may slightly supplement her evidence in 
reply to the contention of Mr. Lecky and others, that the 
rebellion did not begin with a massacre. , 

Mr. Prendergast says: ‘The letters of the Lords Justices 
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during the first months of the rebellion are silent concerning 
any massacre.’ The Rev. George Hill, in his ‘Histori- 
cal Account of the MacDonnells of Antrim,’ likewise says, 
that ‘at first not even an insinuation was expressed of any 
massacre committed on the Protestants’ (p. 66). Curry 
had already laid great stress on the fact that in a letter of the 
25th October—two days after the outbreak—from the Lords 
- Justices to the Lord Lieutenant in England, no allusion 
is made to murders. Much is also made of a letter of 
old Lord Chichester from Belfast to the king written on 
October 24th, in which he says that up till that date the 
‘rebels had killed only one man.’ Now, when we consider 
the distance of Dublin from the various scenes of massacre, 
and remember that many parts of the country were in the 
hands of the rebels, and that there was no guarantee of 
speedy and certain communication, we can well understand 
that the authorities in Dublin could not possibly know of 
what occurred on the memorable Saturday of the outbreak.* 
But as soon as the Lords Justices did obtain authentic tidings, 
what was the nature of their communications to England? On 
November 2nd—nine days after the outbreak—they declare 
that ‘many disloyal and malignant persons. . . have. most 
inhumanly made destruction and devastation of the persons 
and estates of divers of his Majesty’s good and loyal subjects; 
. . . and taken and slain and imprisoned great numbers of 
them.’ Three days afterwards, they announce that ‘the rebels 
had already slain many most barbarously, hewed some to pieces, 
and exposed thousands to want and beggary who had good 
-estates and lived plentifully’ (Rushworth, iv. 410). On the 
same date, they say to the Speaker of the House of COmmons— 


This kingdom and the lives of us all here and all the Protestants in the 
kingdom were never in so great danger to be lost as at this moment—no 
age having produced in this kingdom an example of so much mischief 
done in so short a time, as now we find acted in less than a fortnight’s 
space by killing and destroying of so many English and Protestants in 
several parts, by robbing and spoiling of them and many thousands more 
of his Majesty’s good subjects (Nelson, ii. 898). . 


This evidence is confirmed by Lord Castlehaven’s admission, 
that ‘the rebellion began most bloodily on the English in that 


* Mr. Lecky quotes a letter of Ormond’s to the king, dated November 30— 
more than a month after the outbreak—in which no allusion is made to murders 
but only to robberies. But we have the evidence of the Lords Justices to prove 
murders as well as robberies within that period ; and Carte, Ormond’s biographer, 
though he minimizes the bloodshed, does not deny the occurrence of murders, 
for he says: ‘ There are not many murders (considering the nature of such an 
affair) committed in the first week of the insurrection,’ 
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kingdom in a time of settled peace, without the least occasion 
given’ (Memoirs, xiii.). 

Now, there is the clearest proof that the massacres began 
on the very day of the outbreak. Even Dr. Warner, who isso 
favourable to the Roman Catholics, admits that ‘ Sir Phelein © 


, O’Neill began the massacre at the end of the first week.’ But 
, we have evidence that it began on the fatal Saturday. The 
L widow of a magistrate at Monaghan swore that the rebels 
f killed her husband and thirty-two other persons on that day. 
1 Warner admits the fact. Rory Maguire hanged no less than 
2 eighteen persons in the Church of Clones, and then set fire to 
r the edifice (Borlase, p. 57). In one parish in Fermanagh, 
» the rebels murdered fifteen English Protestants (Somers’ 
e Tracts, vol. v. p. 610). Warner, who minimizes the propor- 
if tions of the massacre, admits that on Sunday, the 24th of 
d October, Maguire, one of the conspirators, murdered at least 
of a hundred persons in a single district. 
% We have not hitherto touched upon the evidence supplied 
Sy by the depositions which form the leading feature of Miss 
n Hickson’s book. But it is now time to consider their value 
re as evidence confirmatory of that given from so many different 
st sources. These depositions were taken before Royalist Com- 
ns missioners in 1641-42, and by Cromwellian Commissioners 
8; in 1653. Curry dismisses the whole thirty-two volumes of 
of MS. evidence with the scornful remark that they are ‘an 
Is enormous heap of malignity and nonsense.’ A more modern 
28 writer speaks of them as ‘a heap of perjuries.’ Miss Hickson 
od can therefore justly say: ‘For at least two centuries these 
he depositions have been denounced by all Irish Roman Catholic 
—_ historians, and by some English Protestant writers, as un- 
the trustworthy exaggerations, bearing internal evidence of their. 
nt worthlessness, or else as deliberate wholesale perjuries devised 
rief to bring about the confiscation of the lands of innocent men’ 
ht’s (p. 121). Now, itis certain that those who pretend to have 
wad examined these depositions have entirely failed to understand 
their true value, and have grossly misrepresented their cha- 
racter. Dr. Warner, who had the depositions beside him in 
on, Trinity College, imagined that they presented the most obvious 
hat proofs of being nothing but parole evidence, and therefore 
ia comparatively worthless. He says— 
~_ There is one circumstance in these books not taken notice of, as I per- 
yher, ceived, by anybody before me, that, though all the examinations signed 
ders, by the commissioners are said to be on oath, yet in infinitely the greater 
han number of them the words ‘being duly sworn’ have the pen drawn 


through them with the same ink with which the examinations are written ; 
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and in several of those where such words remain, many parts of the ex. 
amination are crossed out. This is a circumstance which shows that the 
bulk of this immense collection is parole evidence, and upon report of 
common fame. 


Now, Miss Hickson shows that this is a complete misrepre- 
sentation of facts. This lady first examined the collection of 
depositions in the summer of 1881, though nine years before, 
as she tells us, she had examined, and in part copied, certain 
copies of the depositions in the British Museum. The number 
of cancelled lines in the Trinity College depositions connected 
with Munster made a deep impression upon her; but a farther 
survey led her to see that these lines were very light hair- 
strokes of the pen, not designed to expunge the writing, but 
to serve some other intelligible purpose. Besides, the can- 
celling-lines, as a closer examination with a magnifying-glass 
proved, were of later date than the text; consequently, could 
not have been drawn by the commissioners taking the evidence. 
On comparing the Trinity College originals with the British 
Museum copies she began to discover the meaning of the 
erasures. The official copyist, in preparing a copy of the 
depositions for the perusal of the king and parliament, had 
copied in full only those parts which recorded murders or 
massacres, cancelling in the originals at the same time those 
parts which recorded robberies or losses of money, lands, or 
goods. And this was the evidence of Mr. Waring the copyist. 
But if he drew his pen lightly across the words ‘ being duly 
sworn,’ and all the lines and even pages that followed 
narrating robberies, he did not forget to give a tot of the 
value of the property lost at the close of the cancelled part; 
but never once cancelled the unmistakable words, Jurat coram 
nobis, added at the end of each deposition, and above the 
signatures of the two commissioners. The explanation seems 
to us perfectly satisfactory. Dr. Warner further said that 
many of the depositions were mere copies, and therefore of no 
value. Miss Hickson says in reply: ‘I am inclined to think 
that in the whole thirty-two volumes there are not more than 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty copies wanting originals. 
I doubt that there are so many.’ Itis a singular fact that 
Mr. Gilbert, notwithstanding his opportunities of independent 
observation, has, to use Miss Hickson’s words, ‘accepted and 
done his best to make the world accept the gross mistakes of 


Warner for truth.’ She photographs for us a page of one of | 


the depositions to illustrate the real meaning of the cancellings, 
and recommends readers who want further evidence to com- 
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pare for themselves the transcripts in the Harleian MSS. with 
the originals in Trinity College. 
_ But the depositions having now been proved to be sworn 
evidence, it is necessary to examine their worth in a judicial 
point of view. No writer has taken such pains to discredit 
their value as Mr. Gilbert in his report for the Historical 
MSS. Commission. But Miss Hickson has triumphantly dis- 
posed of all his objections. To the objection that it was very 
improbable that those who deplored the murder of their 
relatives should only give evidence of their losses in cattle 
and money and clothes, she answers that the poor wife of a 
boycotted husband killed in our day by a party of ‘ Moon- 
lighters,’ could not be regarded as either denying or ignoring 
his murder because she came forward to claim compensation 
for her cows or her corn. To the strange objection, that the 
witnesses who make the depositions are mostly farmers, 
tradesmen, servants, and labourers, she answers that they 
were the class who suffered most by the rebellion. Many of 
the depositions printed in her volumes, however, are made by 
noblemen, gentlemen, ladies, landlords, rectors, and curates. 
She says, indeed, that the most untrustworthy depositions 
she knows of were made by gentlemen of good position. To 
the objection that some of the deponents could not speak 
English, and were examined by an Irish interpreter who may 
have misrepresented what they said, she replies that the only 
witnesses, except half a dozen who were examined through an 
interpreter, were the poor Catholic Irish of Island Magee, 
whose relatives or neighbours were massacred by the Protes- 
tants. Surely the Cromwellians are not to be censured for 
this conduct. Efforts have been made by Mr. Gilbert and 
others to discredit the evidence of witnesses on the ground 
of the stories of apparitions haunting Portadown river and 
other places where wholesale massacres occurred. But the 
depositions show that these stories originated with the Roman 
’ Catholics, not with the Protestants. One Protestant witness 
tells the story of a spectral figure that appeared to herself; 
but, as Miss Hickson remarks, her testimony to facts of a 
different kind cannot be doubted any more than the testimony 
of the Irish Catholics of to-day, who believe in ghosts and 
witches and even in apparitions at Knock. Other equally 
frivolous objections are answered with equal success. Well 
may Miss Hickson say that ‘fanaticism and party spirit, 
happily for the world, help by their exaggerations to defeat 
the object they have at heart.’ 

It must be understood, then, that these depositions, of 
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which Miss Hickson has printed over two hundred, are, or 
profess to be, the statements of eye-witnesses of the crimes 
that are described, and form the basis of much of the sub- 
sequent action which was taken. We may fairly admit that 
from the nature of the case they must contain many exagger- 
ations, and that in the depositions taken before the Royalist 
Commissioners there is too much of hearsay evidence, and 
that some of the depositions, one of which Miss Hickson has 
specially noted, are quite untrustworthy. But we cannot 
possibly believe that all these many hundreds of witnesses— 
Protestants and Catholics, high and low, lay and clerical— 
were guilty of deliberate perjury. It must be remembered, 
too, that we often have a number of depositions concerning 
the same massacre, and the witnesses corroborate each other 
in the main facts, but with exactly that circumstantial 
diversity which we should expect in the circumstances. 
Then, again, the Protestant witnesses often bear testimony 
to the humanity of the Roman Catholics, and especially of 
individual priests or friars. ‘The truthfulness of the Pro- 
testant witnesses, who are so careful to record the good as 
well as the bad treatment they met with, cannot be doubted.’ 
Then many of the most important depositions are confirmed 
by Catholic writers, like Kearney, whose letter to the Duke of 
Ormond is now printed for the first time, as well as by the 
notes of one of the judges of the High Court of Justice found 
among the Stearne MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Cromwellian Commissioners seem to have been most careful 
in sifting the evidence of witnesses. Yet Sir Charles G. Duffy 
ventures to say that ‘the maddest of evidence’ was received 
by Cromwell’s judges against the Irish, while ‘no witness was 
heard on their behalf.’ These published notes prove the 
utter falseness of this charge. They show, as Miss Hickson 
says, that ‘the Cromwellian Commissioners took care to 
collect evidence against all murderers—English, Irish, and 
Scotch—showing no favour or partiality to any one of them 
on account of his creed or nationality, or the worldly position 
or creed of his victim.’ 

The evidence ought, we think, to satisfy any impartial 
mind that the rebellion of 1641 began with massacres, 
though they were admittedly not designed by the leaders ; 
that massacre characterized the struggle till the end; that 
the Protestants retaliated with massacre as soon as they felt 
the support of the troops from Scotland ; and that the object 
of the rebellion was to expel the Protestant settlers and the 
Protestant religion from the country. Mr. Froude has, in a 
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single paragraph, given us a vivid picture of all that the 
depositions prove, without a single touch of exaggeration. 
Let it suffice as the record of a brutal time which we could 
wish to bury in oblivion— 


In a fortnight, with the exception of a few places mentioned as having 
escaped, every town, village, fort, or private house belonging to a Pro- 
testant in the six counties, and in Down and Monaghan, was in the 
hands of the insurgents; while the roads were covered with bands of 
fugitives dragging themselves either to Dublin or Derry or Carrick- 
fergus, pursued and harassed as they went by bands of wretches, who 
were hunting them like starved jackals. Murder, when the spirit of it 
has gone abroad, becomes a passion, and man grows more ferocious than 
a beast of prey. Savage creatures of both sexes yelping in chorus and 
brandishing their skenes ; boys practising their young hands in stabbing 
and torturing English children—these were the scenes which were wit- 
nessed daily through all parts of Ulster. The fury extended even to the 
farm-stock, and sheep and oxen were slaughtered, not for food, but in 
blindness of rage. The distinction between Scots and English soon 
vanished. Religion was made the dividing line, and the one crime 
was to be a Protestant. The escorts proved to be in most cases but 

angs of assassins. In the wildest of remembered winters, the shivering 
fagitives were goaded along the highways stark-naked and foodless. If 
some happier than the rest found a few rags to throw about them, they 
were torn instantly away. If others, in natural modesty, twisted straw 
ropes round their waists, the straw was set on fire. ... Some were 
driven into rivers and drowned, some hanged, some mutilated, some 
ripped with knives. The priests told the people that the Protestants were 
worse than dogs: they were devils, and served the devil, and the killing 
of them was a meritorious act (‘ English in Ireland,’ i. p. 107). 


It is of little use now to consider the estimates that have 
been made of the numbers slain in the eight years of the 
rebellion. The Catholics were at first as eager to exaggerate 
their success as the Protestants were to magnify their 
calamity. It is quite impossible to form any estimate on 
the subject. When we consider that the population of all 
Ireland was then barely a million and a half, of whom only 
220,000 were Protestants, that many Protestants succeeded 
in escaping to England and Scotland, and many others found 
refuge in fortified towns, and that many others held their 
ground with arms in their hands, it is preposterous to speak 
of 200,000 (May) slain in the first month, 150,000 (Temple) 
in the first two months. Lord Clarendon says that 40,000 
were murdered at the first outbreak; Sir William Petty 
says 37,000 perished in the first year; Dr. Warner says 
12,000 were killed in the first two years ‘out of war,’ of 
whom 4000 were murdered. Miss Hickson says: ‘It seems 
to me more likely that about 27,000 Protestants were mur- 
dered by the sword, gun, rope, drowning, &c., in the first 
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three or four years of the rebellion.’ She thinks the esti- 
mate cannot be reduced under 25,000, but she supplies us 
with no data whatever for her rather questionable opinion. 
Reid frankly admits that no accurate estimate is possible; 
while Lecky may justly say, ‘The total at the smallest is 
very horrible.’ 

It is an instructive lesson in national history to mark the 
terrible retribution that followed the insurrection of 1641. It 
led to nine bloody and distracted years, in which the country 
was devastated from end to end, and its population reduced 
by more than one-third. Cromwell came as the messenger of 
doom in 1649. The Drogheda and Wexford massacres, the 
execution of the 1641 murderers in due course of law, the 
confiscation of the land of three provinces, and the trans- 
plantation of all the Catholics of Ireland to the bleak bogs 
and mountains of Connaught, tell their own impressive story. 
Most of the native landlords were swept away to make room 
for a new Protestant proprietary, who have since securely 
held their ground for two centuries. Before the rebellion, 
the Irish possessed two-thirds of the land; in ten years 
they held only one-third. The native races sank down into 
poverty and insignificance. Twice again they made a des- 
perate effort to shake off the dominion of England—once at 
the Revolution, and again in the Rebellion of 1798, when 
they were warmly supported by Protestant allies; but the 
only effect of the first struggle was the Penal Laws, and the 
effect of the second was the long delay of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. But, worse than all, the events of 1641 still act with a 
living force upon the political relations of Irishmen, and are 
the true explanation of the deep and apparently incurable 
animosity which animates alike the Nationalists and the 
Orangemen of the country. T. ©. De 


Art. VI.—The Authority of the Bible. 


‘Way do you believe in the truths of Christianity ? Because 
they are taught in the Bible. Why do you receive them on 
the authority of the Bible? Because the Bible is the in- 
spired word of God. But why do you believe the Bible to be 
the inspired word of God? Because of miracles, because of | 
prophecy, because of the lofty moral and religious tone of the | 
Bible, because of the Person of Christ, because of the effects 
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it has produced in the world, and because of other reasons 
which might be urged and which are set forth in works on 
the evidences of Christianity.’ This little dialogue would, I 
imagine, fairly represent the position of the great majority of 
Protestant Christian believers at the present day. They think 
that saving faith in Christ is logically if not actually impos- 
sible to any one who does not hold the Bible to be the inspired 
book of God. Some go so far as to say that without such a 
conviction they themselves must give up faith in Christ and 
Christianity altogether ; they further think that the Bible can 
be proved to be the inspired word of God to any candid and 
moderately intelligent inquirer; and certain eminent theolo- 
gians maintain that unless inspiration can be ‘enforced on 
the unbeliever ’ the Christian Church has either no standing 
ground at all, or one that is of a very shifting character. 

Many if not most doubters and so-called freethinkers enter- 
tain the same notion, and make effective use of it in their 
criticisms of the Bible. They take for granted, on the one 
hand, that nobody can be a Christian, nobody at all events 
has any proper right to believe as a Christian does, who is 
not first convinced of the inspiration of the Scriptures; on 
the other, that until a man is thus convinced he cannot and 
need not accept Christ. 

Is it a correct notion? I, for my part, have no hesitation 
in denying its correctness. At the same time, for the sake of 
making clear my own personal position at the very outset, I 
would say that I, for myself, am convinced that the Bible is 
in very deed and truth the inspired book of God. The more 
Tread in it, the more earnestly and devoutly I study it, the 
more sensible do I become that a Divine life pervades it which 
does not pervade other writings. It often presents itself to 
me in the light of a tree clad in its glorious dress of summer 
foliage. There is life everywhere in the tree—in the stem, 
the branches, the twigs, the leaves; the life animating it is 
one; the life cannot be defined; it cannot be proved by any- 
thing but itself; all the parts of the tree are not equally 
important; but it is a living tree—if an oak, it is a living 
oak; or if a beech, a living beech. So a specific, unique, 
Divine energy pervades this book, or this collection of books ; 
the life in them is one. The closer my acquaintance with it 
the more distinctly do I seem to feel the presence of the one 
life even in the less or least important details. It isan organism 
which has grown through ages and under the greatest variety 
of circumstances to be, like a tree, the irregular, yet won- . 
derful, beautiful, harmonious whole that it is; yea, in a very 
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true sense, it is a tree of Divine life, which bears many kinds 
of fruits for the healing of the nations. The Divine inspira. 
tion of the Bible is to me as certain as the life of the tree, 
Yet for all that, I regard the position just described as griey- 
ously mistaken. In fact, the firm persuasion of the inspira. 
tion of the Scriptures which I share with so many other 
Christian believers is the result of prolonged experience—an 
experience of which the truths contained in the Scriptures 
and the enlightening aid of the Holy Spirit are co-operative 
causes. In other words, it is the product of saving faith, the 
product of the new life that is in and through Jesus Christ 
and the indwelling Spirit of God. The more a Christian 
believer grows into the Head, Christ, the more the Spirit of 
God dwells in him—provided he is also careful to cultivate the 
intellect God has given him—the more clearly will he discern 
the living energy and mind of God in the Scriptures. Such 
discernment can, in fact, be secured in no other way. If this 


be true, what a mistake to say to outsiders—to those who | 


have not yet believed unto salvation, who are not savingly 
converted—‘ You cannot believe, you have no right to believe; 
the gospel cannot be true for you and to you, until you have 
convinced yourselves that the Scriptures are God’s inspired 
book.’ I think it will be allowed that the position is as cruel 
as it is monstrous. 

What, then, saith the Scripture itself? Does it not speak 
. with authority ? Unquestionably; yea, with Divine authority. 
But listen to its own warnings. I should like to quote the 


whole of the second chapter of the First Epistle to the f 


Corinthians, as well as passages from other parts both of the 
Old and New Testament ; but that would take up too much of 
our space. I will quote, however, a few words from the Epistle 
to the Corinthians: ‘The things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. Which 


things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom | 


teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth all 
things, yet he himself is judged of no man.’ If the Bible 


contain the things of the Spirit of God, how can a man | 


become assured of the fact, that is, become assured of its 
inspiration and Divine authority until, through the aid of the 
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Spirit and spiritual experience, he becomes capable of spiritual 
discernment ? 

The position I am controverting is out of harmony not only 
with the letter and spirit of the Scripture itself, but also with 
the best teaching of the Christian Church, especially with 
that of the most spiritual leaders and theologians of the 
Reformed Churches. From a very early period a distinction 
was drawn between general and special assurance, between 
historical or human and Divine assurance, or confidence, or 
conviction, or faith, with regard to the authority of the 
Scriptures. The former was held to be producible by con- 
siderations such as were referred to before ; namely, prophecy, 
miracles, moral and religious elevation of the Biblical teach- 
ings, the Person of Christ, the remarkable progress of Chris- 
tianity, the martyrs, and so forth; the latter was held to be 
produced alone by experience of the power of Christian truth 
and the inward witness of the Holy Ghost. Generally speak- 
ing, indeed, the witness of the Spirit alone is expressly men- 
tioned; but as that witness was believed either to come 
through or to accompany spiritual experience—-never other- 
wise—such experience is always implied.* Constant stress is 
laid on the need and value of the Spirit’s witness ; the merely 
human assurance is always depreciatively contrasted with 
Divine assurance. ‘God Himself, says a Lutheran theolo- 
gian,t ‘seals the certitude (given by other arguments) in the 
hearts of His saints by the earnest of His Spirit. And this ar- 
gument is of all others at once the safest and most efficacious 
for the confirmation of faith in the Scriptures. Its weight, 
however, cannot be perceived by unbelievers, but only bythe be- 
lieving and godly.’ Another speaks of ‘ the Divine assurance 
produced by the inward witness of the Holy Ghost, showing 
itself in the legitimate use of the word of God, as far stronger 
and surer than that which results from the arguments 
ordinarily adduced.’ 

Calvin expresses himself very distinctly and strongly on 
this subject— ; 


Many things might be adduced which certainly evince, if there be any 
God in heaven, that He is the Author of the Law and the Prophecies and 
the Gospel. . . . Yet it is acting a preposterous part to endeavour to pro- 
duce sound faith in the Scriptures by disputations, é.c., proofs, reasons, 


* See Hollaz, Gerhard, and others, quoted by Klaiber, ‘ Die Lehre der altpro- 
testantischen Dogmatiker von dem testimonium Spiritus Sancti,’ &., in 
Dorner’s ‘ Jahrbiicher,’ &c,, 1857, p. 17. 

+ Hunnius, ‘ De Majestate et Certitudine Scriptura Sacra,’ see Klaiber. 

} Buddeus, ‘Institut.,’ § xiii., quoted by Klaiber, p. 14. 
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and so forth, which of themselves are insufficient without the internat 
persuasion of the Holy Ghost. . . . Religion appearing to profane men to 
consist wholly in opinion they wish and expect it to be proved by rational 
arguments that Moses and the prophets spake by Divine inspiration. But 
I reply that the testimony of the Spirit is superior to allreason. For as 
God alone is a sufficient witness of Himself in His own word, so also the 
word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till it be confirmed by 
the internal testimony of the Spirit. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
same Spirit who spake by the mouths of the prophets should penetrate 
into our hearts, to convince us that they faithfully delivered the oracles 
which were delivered to them. . . . Let it be considered, then, as an un- 
deniable truth that they who have been inwardly taught by the Spirit of 
God feel an entire acquiescence in the Scripture, and that it is self- 
authenticated, carrying with it its own evidence, and ought not to be made 
the subject of demonstration and arguments from reason ; but it obtains 
the credit which it deserves with us by the testimony of the Spirit. 
Being illuminated by Him, we believe the Divine original of the Scrip- 
ture not from our own inferences or the judgment of others; but we 
esteem the certainty to be equal to that of an intuitive perception of God 
Himself in it. We seek not arguments or probabilities to support our 
judgment, but submit our judgments and understandings as to a thing 
concerning which it is impossible for us to judge.* 


So far Calvin, who is surely clear enough as to the one 
thing, that true and full certainty regarding the divinity of 
Scripture can come only by experience of the power of its 
truth and the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart, whatever 
preliminary assurance may be attainable through arguments 
of the ordinary kind. 

Not less clear and emphatic is John Owen— 


A man may believe that which is true, infallibly so, and yet his faith 
not be infallible. That the Scripture is the Word of God is infallibly true, 
a the faith whereby a man believes it so may be fallible, for it is such as 

is evidence is, and no other ; he may believe it to be so on tradition, or 
the testimony of the Church of Rome only, or on outward arguments, all 
which being fallible, his faith is so also, although the things he assents 
unto be infallibly true. . . . There are sundry cogent and external argu- 
ments for Scripture that evince it on rational grounds to be from God. 
Only we do not judge them to contain the whole of the evidence which 
we have for faith to rest on or be resolved into; yea, not that at all which 
renders it Divine, supernatural, and infallible (p. 250). These arguments, 
with the evidence in them, are such as nothing but perverse prejudice 
can detain men from giving a firm assent unto, 7.e., a moral assurance, 
which should lead us to endeavour to yield obedience unto God accord- 
ingly (p. 280). Above and beyond that natural human faith and assent 
which is the effect of the arguments and motives of credibility, there is 
and must be wrought in us by the power of the Holy Spirit, faith super- 
natural and Divine, whereby we are enabled so to do, or rather whereby 
we do so. This work of the Spirit of God, as it is distinct from, so in 
order of nature it is antecedent unto all divine objective evidence of 
the Scriptures being the Word of God (p. 291).} 


* Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ vol. i. pp. 84 ff. Translated by Allen. 
+ Owen, ‘The Reason of Faith,’ Works, vol. iii. p, 246 ff. 
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Gurnall puts one side of the matter both quaintly and 
vigorously— 


God is able to interpret His own Word unto thee. Indeed none can 
enter into the knowledge thereof but he must be beholden unto His Spirit 
to unlock the door. If thou hadst a riper head and higher parts than 
thou canst now pretend to, thou wouldst, without His help, be but like 
the blind Sodomites about Lot’s house, groping but not able to find the 
way into the true saving knowledge thereof. He that hath not the right 
key is as far from entering the house as he that hath none; yea, in some 
sense further off; for he that hath none will call to him that is within, 


» while the other, trusting to his false key, stands pottering without to little 


purpose. The Pharisees were no little conversant in the Scriptures, yet 
even these missed that truth which lay before them almost in every leaf 
of Moses and the prophets, whom they were in their every-day study 
tumbling over: I mean that grand truth concerning Christ, of whom both 
Moses and the prophets speak. * 

Quotations to the same effect might be brought from many 
other writers both of the formative and later periods of the 
history of Protestantism. As was observed before, a marked 
distinction is always drawn between the certitude that could 
be produced by arguments before spiritual experience, and the 
certitude generated by spiritual experience, and indeed even 
by arguments after or on the back of such experience. 

Unfortunately, in consequence of the decay of the religious 
life, and the shallow intellectualism which characterized the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the greater part of the 
eighteenth centuries, acting upon the defective conception of 
the function of Scripture handed down from the Romish 
Church, attention was more and more withdrawn from the 


- higher, and concentrated on the lower, source and type of 


certitude. From the very first, indeed, there was some 
exaggeration in the estimate of the convincing power of 
the rational grounds for the authority of Scripture. One 
Lutheran tf writer goes even so far as to attribute to them a 
force ‘ equal almost to demonstration—most evident demon- 
stration.” And some expressions in the passages quoted 
from Calvin and Owen, bear the same character. Nor was 
this at all unnatural, in view of the fact of the revolt against 
the authority of the Romish Church. The leaders of Pro- 
testantism felt the necessity of showing that Scripture was 
more than a sufficient substitute for that authority, and were 
accordingly tempted into maintaining that, as Owen { puts 
it, the attainment of a rational human conviction that the 
Bible is from God, ‘is but a mere natural work whereunto 
no more is required than the natural exercise of our own 


* Gurnall quoted in ‘ Homiletical Encyclopzedia,’ p. 493. 
+ Hollaz quoted by Klaiber, p. 14. t ‘Reason of Faith,’ p. 280. 
NO, CLX. 24 
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reason and understanding.’ Yet the same Owen,* in another 
connection, denies to the mind of man any ‘innate ability of © 
understanding or assenting unto spiritual things in « spiritual 
manner.’ References to the higher certainty which Owen 
had in view when he wrote: ‘ Unless we grant men an imme- 
diate understanding of their own. in the mind and will of God, 
yea, a full assurance therein, there will be nothing whereby a 
man who suffers for the most important truths of the gospel 
can in his own soul and conscience distinguish himself from : 
those who suffer in giving testimony unto the most pernicious 
errors ; for all outward means of confidence which he hath, : 
they may have also,’ + dropped more and more out of theo- 
logical treatises. During the present century there has been 
in Germany a marked revival of interest in this aspect of the 
subject of Christian certitude ; { but it is still possible for 
English theologians to publish elaborate discussions of the 
evidences of the inspiration and Divine authority of the Bible, 
with scarcely even an allusion to the difference between the 
assurance of an experienced believer and the assurance of a 
mere candid investigator ; and naively to endeavour to reason 
non-believers and unbelievers into a conviction which can only 
be legitimately, genuinely entertained by a thoroughly intelli- 
gent, spiritual-minded man. 

What then, more precisely, is the nature of the authority 
which the Bible may claim or wield over such as have not 
experienced salvation ? In attempting to answer this question, 
we can scarcely do better than to take as our point of depar- 
ture the distinction between human and Divine persuasion, or 
certitude, drawn by theologians like Calvin and Owen. The 
one is said to be fallible because grounded on fallible reasons, 
the other is said to be infallible because grounded on a 

_ direct perception of the Divine presence and action. Theone } o 
is arrived at by processes of inference, the other comes with } 4] 
intuition—is given, or begins to be given, at the same moment J r 
with the discernment of the action of God. Corresponding to } a 
these two different degrees, or rather different kinds of assu- it 


men 4 


rance, are two different degrees, or rather different kinds, of } w 
authority. This, at all events, I imagine may be assumed. § a: 
The Bible must have a higher, more august, more complete f a 
authority to him who finds God in it for himself than it can J tl 
have to him who merely concludes that God is in it because § al 
of certain arguments which he presents to himself. In the} m 

* Owen’s ‘Reason of Faith,’ p. 291. 


t+ Owen’s ‘ Ways and Means of Understanding the Mind of God,’ p. 378. 
} See Dorner’s ‘System of Theology,’ Klaiber and other writers. 
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latter case, it is the arguments that are the authority for God’s 
' | presence ; in the former case, God is His own authority, and 
| there can be no authority higher than His. It may seem, 
| indeed, as though, for the matter of authority, it mattered little 
why a man recognized it, provided he actually does recognize 
: it. But this is not so in reality, though we may perhaps say 
so. The attitude of mind which we call recognition of autho- 
l rity, that is, the attitude of mental submissiveness, towards a 
1 real, veritable, present object, is widely different from the same 
3 attitude towards an object that is merely reasoned about. 
, | The authority in the two cases is far from being identical. 
- | Indeed this is true generally: how much truer must it be 
when the object is the one supreme reality of all realities, 
e authority of all authorities. Do what we will, say what we 


r may, we cannot avoid treating with a certain measure of 
€ independence whatever owes its reality for us to something 
, other than itself ; whilst intellectual independence in the very 


e | presence of realities is simply impossible. They are, and for 
a what they are, they have, and cannot but have, absolute 
n { authority. So that, to begin with, we have two sorts or 
ly | degrees of authority. 

l- But now we must advance a step further. Just as there 
are different kinds of authority, so there are various degrees 
ly | of the same kind of authority. In neither case is either the 
ot | assurance or the authority a fixed quantity. There are no 
pn, | such fixed quantities in the mental life of men. Both of 
r- | them vary according to the individuality, intelligence, circum- 
or } stances, experiences, dispositions, characters of men. We 
he f may use the same terms to denote all the grades; but they 
is, | have in each case a somewhat different meaning. 

a Thoughtful Christian believers know that this holds good 
ne } of their sense of the Divine authority of the Scriptures. At 
th } the outset of the new life that authority is by no means so 
nt § real, by no means, therefore, so-full and comprehensive as it 
to | afterwards becomes. The same variations are found, indeed, 
u- | in connection with other aspects of human life. The words 
of | we use when young are the same words which our parents 
and teachers use: the same, and yet not the same. Fathers 
and mothers talk of love and responsibility and care when 


an | their children are just beginning to smile and prattle and run 
use § about; they find out that love and responsibility and care are 
the § marvellously different things when those same children have 


to be sent forth into the world to battle alone with its difficul- 
ties and encounter its temptations and seductions. Not other- 
wise is it with the authority of the Scriptures! It grows on 
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us with our growth: but, alas! also, it diminishes with the 


diminution of our devoutness, earnestness, loyalty. The . 


submissiveness we render to the Bible in later years may be 
described in the same terms as at the very first; but the 
thing itself differs. 

Some one may possibly feel inclined to object that this is 
making the authority of Scripture depend on our changing 
mental states. That is not a right way of putting the matter. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. You say you now recognize 
the Divine authority of the Lord Jesus Christ? Do you 
really? You use the words, and use them sincerely. But 
think of what they mean. Think too of the contrast between 
your conduct and such a formal recognition. You really do 
confess His supreme authority; how is it, then, with that 
commandment to ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’? to ‘lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth’? to ‘judge not, 
that ye be not judged’? What will be your own opinion of 
your present sense of His authority when you shall be 
permitted to see His face, to look into those ineffable eyes, to 
hear that voice of His so gentle yet so searching? I think 
we shall feel every fibre of our being joyously bending before 
His very glance, and shall confess that till then we had but 
the dimmest, faintest conception of what His authority 
meant. The Bible was never meant to be to us what Christ 
will be to us in the Kingdom of Heaven; but an analogous 
change may take place in our experience relatively to its 
Divine authority—yea, has taken place in the case of many 
eminent Christian believers. 

So far we are, I trust, agreed. Now let us apply the 
principle I have just been illustrating to the recognition of 
the authority of the Bible which precedes Christian experience, 
and which is grounded on arguments. Is that a fixed 
quantity ? Or may it too vary? If so, between what limits 
may it vary? What is its highest limit ? so to speak. What 
is its lowest limit? the lowest limit consistent with the Bible’s 
discharge of its function as the Bible ? 

The Bible is still received by many persons, who can 
scarcely be said to have believed unto salvation, as the in- 
fallible Word of God. They have no doubts on the subject. 
If you ask them why, they will adduce either the testimony 
of the Church or arguments on both; and are satisfied that 
the reasons assigned vindicate for it absolute authority., 
Such persons are, in some respects, to be envied. No intel- 
lectual hindrances lie between them and the living truth stored 
up in the sacred treasure-house. Even if one were ever so 
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certain of their being mistaken it were a pity to disturb them, 
because though they may have no logical right to the view 
‘which they entertain, that view is not only substantially 
correct, but also facilitates their laying hold of the treasure 
contained in the Bible. And, after all, on any supposition 
whatever, the Scriptures are but the means to a higher end, 
that higher end being the salvation of the soul, the reunion 
of man with God. Though it be wrong consciously to reason 
illogically, is it a duty to point out the illogical nature of 
reasonings at the risk of causing the loss of that for the sake 
of which reasonings are entered for ? 

As I have remarked already, however, the conception of 
the Bible which such persons believe themselves able to 
justify by an appeal to the Church and reasonings, never 
was arrived at by such means. It was reached chiefly 
by the path of experience; then it was formulated; the 
formula was handed on to others; and the effort was made, 
and still continues to be made, to establish its correctness to 
those who lack the experience. It is an analogous process to 
that by which Christians sometimes try to prove by arguments 
that God—namely, their God, the God whom they trust and 
love and know—exists, and is really objectively what He is 
to them. Some minds may be induced to think that the 
premisses warrant the conclusion that the logic is correct; but 
it isnot so. No one can properly maintain that God really is 
g | what the living Christian knows He is, without living Christian 
y | experience. Argument carries us a certain distance; it can- 
not legitimately carry us the whole way. Have we not some- 
e | times had to do with persons who sought to persuade us by 
means of arguments that a particular friend of theirs had 
these and these qualities, and therefore deserved this and 


 } this confidence? They reasoned very earnestly and sincerely ; 
tg | and were probably surprised that their reasons failed to put 
4t | us into their own attitude of mind. Why the failure? Simply 


because their own conviction was largely, if not entirely, 
grounded in incommunicable experience. So is it with the 
view of the Bible to which I am referring, and which I may 
describe as the highest limit of authority not grounded in 


4. experience. 
ay But what authority may it claim in other cases? If we 
at | are dealing with men who are totally ignorant of the Bible, 


or whose circumstances have not prepossessed them in 
its favour, or who have come under the influence of scientific 
and historical scepticism—what then? To plead miracles in 
favour ofthe authority of the Bible when it is on the authority 
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of the Bible that we know about miracles, is surely, apart 
from other considerations, to put the cart before the horse. 
To plead that the Bible claims inspiration, is to make it judge 
and jury in its own case. To plead prophecy, would be 
legitimate enough if the cases of foretelling and fulfilling were 
unmistakably clear—so clear as to be open to no other 
interpretation. To plead even the character of Christ is 
useless, unless it is allowed to be of spotless excellence ; and 
really to recognize that implies more moral insight and 
candour than many possess. To plead the teachings of 
Christ serves little purposes with men who seem to believe 
that closer acquaintance with rabbinical and_ heathen 
literatures robs them of their supposed uniqueness. The 
plea of its adaptedness to human-nature will be met by the 
cynical remark: ‘Of course, what human nature has pro- 
duced must needs seem adapted to human nature.’ Mark, I 
do not say that these arguments are as weak as some people 
assert them to be; on the contrary, rightly put, I think them 
exceedingly strong, at all events quite suflicient to warrant 
preliminary confidence in the Bible; nay, more, when welded 
into unity, quickened and illuminated by spiritual experi- 
ence, they become a great intellectual support, and con- 
tribute no inconsiderable share to the final certitude of the 
believer. But we have to deal with men—eminent and ap- 
parently sincere men too—who take up the position I have 
described. What authority are we going to claim for the 
Bible over against them? The full strength of most, if not 
of all, of these arguments, as I would again and again repeat, 
to the theological or other believer who adduces them, is 
greatly due to his personal experience of saving grace. 

Some may think that if what Iam urging be true, the case 
is hopeless. If these and other arguments will not or cannot 
convince, it may seem as though nothing else could be done. 
There are, of course, men enough whose minds are pre- 
pared to be influenced by the one or the other of the reasons 
pleaded, though they may refuse to allow the validity of all. 
But let us take the worst case of all, and ask what can be 
done there ? I would venture to suggest the following course. 

The Scriptures are from the beginning to the end witness- 
bearers, in a thousand different ways, to one great fact or 
truth—the truth that God can and will save from sin, dark- 
ness, and unrest all who are willing and ask to be saved. 
They take for granted that all men are more or less conscious 
of moral imperfection, intellectual ignorance and perplexity, 
and restlessness of heart—not to mention other forms of 


Or 
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misery. They narrate how God has actually wrought deliver- 
ance, and assure us that He always will and can deliver. 
They mention various modes in which He has accomplished 
His saving work, or shown His willingness to do so. Suppose 
aman doubts the accuracy of some of the stories, regarding 
them as either fictitious or coloured or exaggerated, especially 
where miracles are in question, yet the mass of the testimony 
will-scarcely be materially diminished. Man’s need of help 
if he is to be truly, blessedly man; God’s constant readiness 
to give the help man needs in order to be truly and blessedly 
man—the first is what Scripture takes for granted; the 
second is the substance, the essence, the kernel of its testi- 
mony. Salvation by a living God: that is the uniting, 
harmonizing element in this strange collection of the literary 
remains of a strange nation. 

‘ But what if it be so?’ adoubter may reply. ‘ What is their 
testimony to me, even if I grant that this actually is the 
burden of their literature?’ It is nothing to him if God only 
saved men in the days of old to which these books relate ; or, 
if he be among ‘ the whole who need not a physician.’ But 
suppose he be sensible of need and be compelled to exclaim 
with Ovid, ‘I see and approve the better, but follow the 
worse ;’ suppose he agree with Sophocles in saying, ‘ Be 
assured, the Gods regard the evil no less than the good, and 
that a godless man hath never escaped them,’ or that he 
have to lament with Theocritus, ‘Behold! calm is the sea 
and calm the stormy wind, but into my inmost soul rest 
never comes ;’ suppose that he know himself to be often weak 
for good, strong for evil, ignorant of that which the soul most 
yearns to know, without confidence, brightness, gladness at 
the deepest. Suppose, further, he lend a candid ear to the 
millions of men who throughout the Christian ages, and at 
the present moment, testify that ‘God is now nigh at hand 
and not afar off ;’ ‘that He still saveth them that put their 
trust in Him ;’ ‘ that wherever there is loyal willingness to let 
Him work, no matter what intellectual uncertainty and 
perplexity men may be conscious of, there He saves from 
darkness, sin, misery :’ then the case is a different one, the 
Bible is for him to that extent an authority. And if he enter 
into it through this doorway, he will soon begin to find out 
that it is in other ways an authority, till at last it will become 
the sweetest and freest exercise of his intellect to look to it 
for Divine instruction, and believe where he cannot see. 

Whether there be ‘a still simpler and lower form of the 
authority of the Scripture than this I am scarcely able to say. 
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At all events, I know of none that is at once so simple, so com- 
prehensive and yet, as it must needs be, so searching. For 
surely Bishop Blougram’s condition is quite too easy and 
indefinite— 
‘What think ye of Christ,’ friend ? when all’s done and said, 
You like this Christianity or not ? 
It may be false, but will you wish it true ? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can? 
Trust you an instinct silenced long ago 
That will break silence and enjoin you love 
What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 
And all in vain, with bidding you despise ? 
If you desire faith—then you've faith enough : 
What else seeks God—nay, what else seek ourselves ? * 

As I remarked before, the burden of the Scriptures is their 
witness to a saving God. This, too, is what distinguishes 
our sacred books from those of other religions. There may 
be found in"other sacred books beautiful petitions, prayers; 
beautiful ethical sayings, injunctions, warnings ; impressive 
confessions of sin and guilt and fear; wonderful gleams of 
insight into truth; mysterious fore-reachings towards judgment, 
immortality, and heaven; but you will search in vain for any 
but the most fragmentary, vague, and inefficient testimony to 
God as the Saviour of men. 

The Bible primarily a witness to God as our Saviour—that, 
I think, may be allowed by any man; that, all may agree on, 
however widely they differ in other respects. 

But suppose a man says, ‘The witness is there, but the 
witness-bearers were themselves deluded. I don’t dispute the 
witness, I only dispute its objective validity.’ I would answer: 
Accept it provisionally; deal with it as men of science deal 
with hypotheses they have not yet been able but are-anxious 
to verify ; act as though the witness of the Bible, sustained 
as it is by the confirmatory witness of Christian believers of 
all ages and lands, were true; try God as a Saviour; you 
need not fear to go to Him even with the cry, ‘I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief.’ And as sure as God is true, your ex- 
perience will be, not perhaps in a moment, but certainly in 
due season, all that I have already described. 

In fine, to him whose inner eye has been purged by the 
indwelling Spirit of God, in whom, as another Puritan 
writer says,t ‘the Holy Spirit creates a light receptive of 
the light without,’ the Scriptures will increasingly seem full 
of Divine energy and light—a revelation in many parts and 


* Browning’s ‘Men and Women.’ 
+ F. Robert’s ‘ Mystery, &c., of the Bible,’ p. 1412. 
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many ways of the purpose of God in nature and history 
alike, whose several portions will grow under his steady, dis- 
ciplined, speculative gaze into a vast system reflecting the 
system that lies back of the world, and which we call its 
Divine plan or idea. Those, however, who are stillin the fore- 
courts must be content first with the practical experience of 
the redeeming grace to which it testifies; whether they are 
able to take its absolute authority for granted after the happy 
manner of some, or are unable to do more than provisionally 
to accept that authority as sufficient to warrant the direct 
appeal to God for salvation, of which I have spoken. 
I have treated this important subject very imperfectly, but 
I shall have accomplished my main object if the impression 
is produced—first, that the essential condition of a living con- 
viction and realization of the Divine origin and authority of 
the Bible is a living, growing experience of the saving power 
of the living Christ, and of the living, indwelling Personal 
Spirit to which it testifies; and, secondly, that however 
advantageous it may be for non-believers to be able to start 
with a conviction or prejudication of the Divine authority of 
the Scriptures, the lack of such a conviction, whatever its 
reasons, can never justify the rejection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His great salvation. 
oe true Christian has a sufficient argument and evidence to support 

his faith without being able to prove the authority of the canonical writ- 
ings. He.may hold fast his religion and be assured it is Divine, though 
he cannot bring any learned proof that the book that contains it is 
Divine too, nay, though the book itself should even happen to be lost or 
destroyed. ... In the first ages of Christianity, how few among the 
common people were able to read. . . . And yet millions of them were 
saved by the ministration of this gospel ! * D. W. SIMON. 


Arr. VIL.—The Original Home of the Aryans. 


(1) Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte. Linguistisch-histo- 
rische Beitriige zur Erforschung des indogermanischen 
Alterthums. Von Dr. O. Scuraper. Jena, 1883. 

(2) Origines Ariacw, Liinguistisch - ethnologische Unter- 
suchungen zur iltesten Geschichte der Arischen Vélker 
und Sprachen. Von Kart Penxa. Wein und Teschen, 
1883. 


Firty years have elapsed since F. Bopp described in its detail, 
in his ‘Comparative Grammar,’ the great discovery of lin- 


* Dr, Watts’ Third Sermon on ‘ The Inward Witness to Christianity.’ 
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guistic paleontology, which places it beyond doubt that 
most European languages, and some of the most important 
languages of Asia, are descended from a single prehistoric 
speech. As a conjecture, this view was already known to 
scholars, but Bopp’s investigations removed it from the region 
of conjecture and placed it upon a scientific foundation. This 
discovery has proved a most fruitful contribution to the early 
history of human civilization. By comparing the related 
languages, it was found possible to construct a vocabulary of 
the original speech, and from the words it seemed easy to 
pass to things, and to describe the life and manners of the 
Aryans in their original home before they parted on their 
great mission of civilization. A task so inviting attracted 
many workers, and in a surprisingly short space of time the 
curtain was withdrawn which had hitherto concealed the 
ancestors of the historical races of Kurope. They were re- 
presented as a strong, happy people who had already made 
considerable advances in civilization. They possessed,.it was 
said, most of our domestic animals, and were acquainted with 
most metals. They cultivated the soil, built for themselves 
houses and ships, made for themselves clothes, and possessed 
a number of tools and weapons; they were even not ignorant 
of the arts of ‘poetry and painting. They had, moreover, a fully 
developed family life, as shown by the names for the different 
degrees of kindred and affinity. Nor were the beginnings of 
political life wanting. The village father, assisted by a 
council of elders, ruled over the tribe. As much emphasis 
was ‘placed, especially by Professor Max Miller, upon the 
peaceful condition of the early Aryans, it almost seemed 
as if a companion picture to the Paradise of the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been discovered. 

These pictures of the condition of the early Aryans have 
been of late years subjected to very searching criticism; and 
it is now almost certain that they were too highly coloured. 
The earlier investigators regarded linguistic paleontology 
as an ‘open sesame’ for all the mysteries of early civilization, 
and paid too little heed to the light which ethnology and 
archeology also shed upon the early history of mankind. 
They were, moreover, misled by the idea that Sanskrit was, 
if not the original language, so very much nearer the original 
language than the other languages of the family, that it was 
almost to be regarded as the parent speech. Dr. Schrader, 
in his very learned and careful work, points out a num- 
ber of instances in which Pictet and other early workers 
made an uncritical use of their materials. Even when the 
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word is known we must not at once conclude that the same 
thing is denoted by it, as if we found it ina modern language. 
For example, the linguistic evidence for the existence of cities. 
in the earliest times is complete; and this circumstance was 
once regarded as a sure sign of the great advance of the early 
Aryans in civilization. But it has been clearly proved that. 
the cities of the Indians of the Rigveda, who represent a later 
stage, were simply places of refuge on the tops of hills, with 
some defensive earthworks, to which the people fled in time of 
war and flood, but which were at other times empty. There 
is, indeed, some evidence that, even in the earliest Greek times, 
this was still the meaning of a city. The idyllic beauty of 
the pictures drawn of the life of the early Aryans was founded, 
to some extent, upon explanations of words which have not 
commended themselves to later scholars. The father was the 
‘protector,’ the mother ‘the managing housewife,’ the daugh- 
ter ‘the little milkmaid,’ the brother ‘the nourisher’ of his 
sister. But all these beautiful significations, which seemed to. 
show so much dignity and tenderness in the relations of life, 
are now considered very open to question. Dr. Schrader 
mentions a number of cases in which the pioneers of linguistic 
paleontology fell into mistakes from an uncritical use of their 
materials, and a too free use of the imagination. But their 
mistakes should not make us forget the immense impulse they 
gave to the study by their generous enthusiasm, and by their 
large-minded comprehension of the true use of the exa- 
mination of ancient remains, which in the hands of smaller 
men is so apt to degenerate into a peevish discussion of 
details. It was a most fortunate circumstance for the new 
science that so many of its early cultivators were men with 
philosophic breadth and with human sympathies. By the 
English public, at all events, Professor Max Miller will long 
be remembered as the great magician who not only discovered 
to them a new valley of vision, but was able to make the dry 
bones of the valley live. 

Even if we accept all Dr. Schrader’s destructive criticisms, 
and admit that the early Aryans were unacquainted. with all 
the metals, and were in the same condition as the Lake. 
dwellers in Switzerland, there remains a very remarkable dis- 
covery. About three thousand years before Christ, a people 
had built for themselves dwellings, clothed themselves, pos- 
sessed themselves of flocks and herds, tilled the ground, and 
made a beginning in the family and political life which are 
the foundations of all true civilization. Their religion was in 
its ‘main features the same as that of the most cultivated 
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races of antiquity, and may therefore be said to have survived 
until the victory of Christianity. Such a people were already 
far ahead of many of the present inhabitants of the earth. 
But what gives to this discovery its chief interest is the fact, 
which the study of languages has established, that this people 
were the ancestors of the peoples who have made the history 
of Europe, and are therefore the ancestors of our civilization. 
It is true that some of the nations who speak Indo-Germanic 
languages differ so much from the others in physical type, 
that they cannot all be physically descended from the same 
family. But this only shows that the early Aryans were so 
strong in natural endowment, or so superior in their civiliza- 
tion, that they were able to impose their language and man- 
ners upon races greatly superior in number, and by whom 
they were absorbed and their special physical characteristics 
obliterated. 

It rests, then, upon the most certain conclusions of lin- 
guistic paleontology, that the various tribes of the Aryan 
race lived at one time together, or in lands which were geo- 
graphically connected, as on no other supposition can we 
explain the radical similarity of the Indo-Germanic languages. 
It is usually assumed that we know the land, in which they 
- lived together, with no less certainty than the fact that they 
‘ had a common dwelling-place in prehistoric times. It is of 
this part of the subject that we mean to speak in the following 
pages, as some fresh light has been thrown upon it in recent 
years. The first writer who fixed upon a particular locality 
as the original home of the Aryans was J. G. Rhode, in his 
book, ‘ Die heilige Sage des Zendvolkes,’ 1820. He placed it 
on the table-lands which lie between the sources of the Jax- 
artes and the Oxus; and he found confirmation for his view 
in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, and identified the Aryan 
home with the Airyana Vaégé. The suggestion of Rhode 
was adopted, with modifications, by a succession of eminent 
scholars, and in a short time it was considered an established 
fact that the early home of the Aryans lay somewhere between 
the Hindoo-Koosh, the Belor-Tagh, and the Caspian Sea. A 
number of arguments were adduced in favour of this locality, 
many of which, however, laboured under the disadvantage that 
they could have been used with equal conclusiveness in support 
of many other localities. The hymns of the Rigveda show 
that the writers of these hymns came from the North ; and 
the mention of three seasons of the year in the earlier hymns 
of the Rigveda, while more seasons were distinguished in the 
later hymns, is a proof that the Indian Aryans made a pro- 
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gress from the north southwards ; for Southern people always. 
disttyguish more seasons of the year than dwellers in the— 
North. Arguments were also drawn from the fauna and 
flora known to the original language, which were supposed 
to suit the valleys of the Oxus. The readiness with which 
the theory of Rhode was accepted is to be ascribed less to 
the special arguments adduced in its support than to two pre- 
possessions which had firm possession of the minds of all . 
scholars. The first was the idea that the East was the home 
of civilization, and this seemed to exclude the notion that the 
great civilizing race came from Europe. The second was the 
universally accepted view that the Sanskrit and Zend so closely 
resemble the original language, that we must look for the 
home of the Aryans near the seats of the descendants of‘ the 
people who spoke those languages. 

The first protest against the Asiatic hypothesis came from 
England. Dr. Latham, more than twenty years ago, raised 
the question in his ‘Elements of Philology.’ He did not 
deny that the human race originally came from the East, but 
he pointed out that this was not the question to be settled, as 
men were confessedly spread over Kurope long before the 
separation of the Aryan family. He maintained that the 
Sanskrit and Lithu-Slavonic tongues were so closelyrelatedthat . 
they must have been spoken by people who were at one time 
conterminous. We must therefore conclude that the Lithu- 
Slavs came from Asia, or that the Asiatic Aryans came from 
Europe. It was more reasonable, he maintained, to assume 
that the species came from the region of the genus rather 
than vice versd. ‘To deduce,’ he writes, ‘ the Indo-Europeans 
from Asia, in ethnology, is like deriving the reptiles of Great 
Britain from those of Ireland in herpetology.’ Latham placed 
the home of the Aryans in Podolia or Volhynia. 

The hypothesis of a European home of the Aryan race was 
next adopted by Theodore Benfey, who defended it by argu- 
ments drawn from the Lexicon of the Aryan speeches. He 
pointed out that as far as the evidence of language goes, the 
Aryan people knew only such fauna and flora as belong to 
the temperate zone, and above all to Europe, such as the bear 
and the wolf, the birch and the beech. He also pointed out that 
there is no evidence from language that they knew either the 
lion or the tiger, or the great Asiatic beast of burden, the 
the camel. ‘The Indians,’ he wrote, ‘ denote the lion (simhd) 
by a word which is not formed from an Indo-Germanic root, 
and the Greeks by a word which is unquestionably derived 
from the Semitic.’ According to Benfey, the home of the 
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Aryans lay to the north of the Black Sea, in the region which 
extends from the mouths of the Danube to the Caspian Sea. 

The view of Latham and Benfey found an eloquent advo- 
cate in Lazar Geiger. Geiger attributed much importance to 
the character of the forest vegetation of the original Aryan 
period, as discovered through the evidence of language. Be- 
sides the pine, the willow, the ash, the alder, and the hazel, 
he found three trees specially prominent—the birch, the 
beech, and the oak. The beech especially, whose home is 
northern Europe, and which is confined to Europe, seemed to 
him to offer certain proof that we must look for the home of 
the Indo-Germanic people not in Asia but in Europe. Dr. 
Schrader mentions that Geiger left out of view that the beech 
’ is unknown to the languages of the Asiatic Indians. But it 
was not to be expected that a people would retain the memory 
of a word after the thing had vanished from their sight for a 
thousand years. And the same remark may be applied to the 
absence of the word ‘camel’ from the speeches of Europe. 
Geiger came to the conclusion that the home of the early 
Germans lay in Middle and Western Germany. 

Professors even of the youngest sciences become attached to 
their conclusions, and the adherents of the Asiatic hypothesis 
regarded the new theory with impatience, and termed it a 
fantastic novelty. One venerable representative of the older 
view complained that it was the mere offspring of love of 
change. Victor Hehn endeavoured to cover it with ridicule, 
and asked whether a notion which had been started in Eng- 
land, the land of eccentricities, by an eccentric Englishman, 
and supported by a spectacled professor of Géttingen, and by 


~ a clever Frankfort dilettante, was more likely to be correct than 


the view of all the most learned Orientalists in Europe? But 
in spite of this raillery, and of graver and more weighty 
opposition, the European hypothesis has continued to gain 
adherents. Fr. Miller, Cuno, Peschel, and Posche, have all 
declared for it; and now Dr. Schrader, after a most elaborate 
examination of the evidence, accepts it as more-probable than 
the Asiatic hypothesis of which he was formerly an adherent. 
‘Herr Penka advocates it in many pages of spirited, though 
rather one-sided pleading, and completes the northern pro- 
gress of the hypothesis by placing the home of the Aryans in 
Scandinavia! 

It is not to be wondered at that the European hypothesis is 
steadily gaining ground, for the weight of the evidence is 
certainly on its side. The first argument in its favour is the 
fact that the great majority of the Ayrans have been settled 
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in Europe since the beginning of historical times. It is 
therefore, primd facie, more probable that certain tribes should 


have found their way into Asia than that the main body of the 


people should have emigrated from Asia to the more ungenial 
climate of Europe. In the second place, there is no trace in 
the genuine traditions of any European people of such a 
migration from Asia. In Greece, in Germany, and in Scan- 
dinavia, we find the same tradition that the people of these 
lands sprung from the soil. The wanderings of Ulysses, of 
Aineas, the coming of Odin from Asgard, and the story 
of the Trojan origin of the Franks, are of later date—the 
inventions of the poets in times when the East had become 
famous, and when the men of the West wished to claim kin- 
ship with it. An argument much more important than the 
silence of legend is furnished by the position and movements 
of the European Aryans at the period when the light of his- 
tory first falls upon them. There is absolutely nothing in 
their position or movements to indicate that they are em:- 
grants from the East. They do not appear to be moving 
westwards; on the contrary, their movements are towards the 


. East and the South. In the fourth century before Christ the 


Slavonic peoples inhabited Galicia or Western Russia. The 
Germans were already on the Rhine, and Gaul was inhabited 
by Celtic tribes. There were, it is true, other Celtic tribes in 
the East, who became visible somewhat later, such as the 
Helvetians, the Boii, the Volee Tectosages, the Cotini, and 
others. Jacob Grimm conjected that these Eastern Celts | 
were left behind by the main body on their westward march. 
But this view is opposed to the explicit testimony of Cesar, 
who says that the Eastern settlements of the Celts were the 
result of conquests made by the Celts when they were at the 
height of their power. There is also evidence that in the 
earliest times the movements of the Germans were towards 
the East, although in later times they began to press west- 
wards. If we turn to Southern Europe we find the same ten- 
dency to movements towards the East and the South. The 
lands between the lower course of the Ister and the shores of 
the Agean and the Propontis were occupied in early times by ~ 
the Thracians, whom Herodotus calls the greatest people next 

to the Indians. As the remains of their speech show, they 
were an Indo-Germanic people; and they penetrated into 
Asia Minor and formed settlements. According to Herodotus 
and Strabo, the Phrygians of Asia Minor came from Europe, 
and were at one time dwellers beside the Thracians. There 
is also considerable ground for believing that the Armenians 
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came from Europe, for their speech certainly contains a num- 
ber of pure European words. Side by side with this eastward 
migration of the European Aryans there went on a movement. 
to the South. To the west of the Thracians lay the seats of 
the Macedonians, a people whose language was unquestion- 
ably Greek allied to the Doric. The Macedonians of history 
were that part of the Greek people who remained in the 
North, and the tribes who separated from them migrated into. 
Greece, and gave to Greece its classical population. It is. 
probable that there was a similar irruption of Northern tribes 
into Italy, who conquered or thrust back the Ligurian tribes. 
These movements of the Aryan peoples in early times are 
made more probable by the fact that they have been continued 
in later times. The tribes of the North have always shown 
a tendency to descend to the more fertile lands of the South 
as emigrants or invaders. But, on the other hand, there is 
no instance of an Aryan people, except perhaps the gipsies, 
having come from Asia and made settlements in Europe. All 
the Asiatic peoples who have made settlements in Europe 
have belonged either to the Semitic or Mongolian race. If, 
then, we find that in early times the Aryan race pressed east- 
ward and southward, and undoubtedly made settlements in 
Asia Minor, is it not more reasonable to assume that some of 
them found their way to the banks of Oxus and to India than 
that the entire Aryan population of Europe came from an 
Asiatic home ? Such a march of an Eastern people from the 
banks of the Oxus to Britain and Scandinavia is without a 
parallel in historical times; while movements of the tribes of 
the North towards the South and East is a phenomenon which 
has seldom been absent in any century of European history. 


Northern energy and the poverty of their lands have always 


made the tribes of the North invaders or emigrants. 
' Another argument in favour of the European hypothesis 


' and against the Asiatic is that the home usually assigned to 


the early Aryans does not seem to be sufficiently extensive to 
afford room for them and their cattle ; while in the plains of 
Europe they would have ample room. According to Cuno, 
they must have been a people numbering several millions 
before their dispersion ; and he maintains that although they 
spoke the same language, even in the earliest times they 
spoke it with dialectical differences. A nomadic people—and 
the Aryans must have been largely so—require a great extent 
of territory. According to a high authority, a nomadic 
family in Upper Asia requires for its support three hundred 


head of cattle, which in Upper Asia, Turkestan, and Southern 
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Siberia, require not less than one-sixth of a geographical 
square mile of pasture. A tribe of ten thousand requires two 
or three hundred square miles of pasture land. The Aryans 
may have been spread over a wide extent of territory without 
ceasing to be mutually intelligible. A. Vambéry calls atten- 
tion to an instructive parallel in the Turko-Tartarian people. 
They occupy an immense space of country—from the frozen 
North to the Adriatic—and yet we can only speak of dialectical 
differences in their speech, and thé Turk of Anatolia under- 
stands the dweller on the Lena better than the Swiss under- 
stands the Saxon. 

An argument in favour of a European, and indeed a northern 
European, home for the Aryans is furnished by the physical 
type of the original race. Various physical types are found 
in the people speaking Indo-Germanic languages, but it is 
agreed among ethnologists that some of the peoples who speak 
Indo-Germanic languages are so different in type they cannot 
all derive their physical characteristics from the same family 
of nations, and that some of them must have received their 
language from a conquering people. Among the European 
Aryans two types stand out as unmistakably diverse. There 
is on the one hand the Slavonic type, with which may be 
grouped the two Celtic types whose characteristics are the 


short skull, broad and short face, flat and short nose, small 


stature and dark complexion. The German Scandinavian 
type is characterized by long skull, narrow face, high straight 
nose, blue eyes, light complexion, and blond hair. It is 
impossible that climatic influences should have effected such 
changes in the time which has elapsed since the separation © 
of the Aryan race. We are forced to the conclusion that one, 
but not the other, represents the original Aryan type, and 
that the other received their language by conquest. All - 
analogy leads to the conclusion that the German-Scandinavian 
was the conqueror’s, and therefore the original, type. This 
physical type has always been most strongly represented 
among the ruling classes. Among the Greeks blue eyes and 
light hair were regarded as marks of beauty and pure Hellenic 
blood ; and the same seems to have been to some extent the 
case among the Romans, who dyed their hair yellow, a 
custom which seems to show that yellow hair at one time 
distinguished the ruling class. The miniature painters of the 
Middle Ages represent the nobles with golden-coloured hair, 
while the servants and peasants are depicted with flat noses, 
large mouths, dark thick hair, and small bodies. At the 


present day it is the same. According to the best authorities 
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there are very few among the German nobles who have not 
light hair, and in France, Italy, and Spain there is a larger 
percentage of light-haired men among the nobles than in 


other classes of the community. It is the same in the 


Highlands of Scotland. This predominance of the blond- 


haired and blue-eyed among the upper classes in Europe is of 


course due largely to the Teutonic invasions of historical 
times; but the fact establishes a strong probability that it 
was men of the same physical type who were the conquerors 
in prehistoric times, and not the men of that type who have 
always succumbed to them. We are not, however, without 
some evidence to prove that at a very early period a people 
of the German-Scandinavian type made their way to the 
south and east in such numbers as to Jeave unmistakable 
traces of their presence. On this point we quote Herr Penka, 


We have positive evidence that long before the appearance of the 
Germans, people lived in Europe who had all the physical characteristics 
which we are accustomed to ascribe to the Germans exclusively. There 
is a figure upon the old Egyptian monuments as the representative of the 
fourth race (the first race consists of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and the 
inhabitants of Arabia, the second of the inhabitants of Palestine, the third 
of the Negroes), a man of white colour, who bears the name Tamhu, 
which is equivalent to the ‘Man of the Northern world” In regard to 
this fourth race of white-coloured men, Brugsch-Bey asserts in the most 
unequivocal manner that there exist traces of their migration, in the first 
half of the third century before Christ, from Europe to the Libyan coasts 
of Africa. ‘I can assert the fact,’ he says, ‘of this migration with the 
more certainty because the monuments give complete proof of it.’ At the 
close of his treatise on the subject he alludes to the well-known fact that 
instances of men with blond or red hair and blue eyes are still to be 
found among the descendants of the old Libyans, just as they appear in 
the representations on the monuments. He draws the conclusion that 
there was a migration from the North, and that at a definite historic 
period a whole race of men crossed the sea from the North to the South. 
In like manner the Egyptian annals relate that under King Menophta, 
about the year 1500 B.c., a Northern people with blond hair, blue eyes, 
and white skin, appeared on the western boundary of Egypt. We find 
also that the Egyptian kings intermarried with this white-skinned race 
of the North. The Queen Nicotris, who belonged to the sixth dynasty, 
is represented with blond hair, and the fellaheen to this day tell of a 
spectre in the form of a white lady who walks round the third pyramid. 
The mother of the king Amenhotep, of the eighteenth dynasty (1700 B.c.), 
as we see her in a representation still preserved, was blonde, with blue 
eyes and of a rosy colour. 


If the German-Scandinavian type was the original Aryan 
type, we may expect to find it most strongly marked in Scan- 
dinavia and in Northern Germany, less distinctly marked as 
we travel southward and especially eastward. And this is 
exactly what we do find. H. von Holder writes— 
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During the time of the Roman rule the Germans were the only pure 
Aryans in Europe: all other nations embraced within themselves, besides 
Aryans, a variety of other tribes. The Gauls are now, and certainly were 
a thousand years ago, as far removed from the Germanic type as the 
Slavs, whose shape of skull they also have. A great part of the Spaniards, 
French, Italians, Bohemians, and Poles, have as much German blood in 
their veins as the dwellers in many parts of Germany. But the German 
element becomes rarer the farther we travel eastward from the present 
boundaries of Germany, and the last wanderers of the Indo-Germanic 

eople are separated as regards physical type by a wide gulf from their 
Basopeen brethren. 


In conclusion, we must say a few words about two argu- 
ments which were at one time supposed to have great weight, 
and to be almost decisive in favour of the Asiatic hypothesis. 
The first is the argument from the Zend-Avesta.. In the 
first Fargard of the Vendidid there is an enumeration of 
sixteen lands created by Ahura Mazda, and many attempts 
have been made to show that we have in this enumeration 
a record of a great migration, and also to draw historical 
conclusions from their order of succession. It is not neces- 
sary to combat this argument with much seriousness, as it 
appears to have been abandoned by most modern students 
of the Zend-Avesta. Mr. James Darmesteter, the learned 
translator of the Zend-Avesta, writes as follows— 


There is nothing in the text that would authorize us to look to it even 
for legendary records, much less for real history. We have here nothing 
more than a geographical description of Iran, such as might be expected 
in a religious work like the Vendidad—that is to say, one that contains 
mythical lands as well as real countries. . . . To look to it for an account 
of geographical migrations, is converting cosmology into history.* 


An argument of more importance is that drawn from the 
assumed great similarity to the original speech of the Sanskrit 
and Zend, which, it is alleged, compels us to look for the 
home of the Aryans near the lands inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the people who spoke those languages. Even 
if the greater originality of these languages is admitted, the 
reason of this may be not their greater nearness to the early 
home of the original people, but the greater antiquity of the 


linguistic remains which have come down to us, and which 


introduce us to those languages at an earlier stage than that 
at which we know the languages of Europe. But we shall 
allow Dr. Schrader to speak on this part of the subject— 


It was formerly the custom to ascribe to the Sanskrit and the Iranian 


* ‘The Zend-Avesta,’ Part I.; ‘The Vendidad,’ translated by James Darme- 
steter. Oxford, 1880. 
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speeches, as compared with other Indo-Germanic languages, a special 
capability of retaining the old forms of the original language, and from 
this the conclusion was drawn that they must be nearer the original home 
of the Aryan race than other Indo-Germanic languages. This view must 
be characterized as erroneous from the standpoint of our present know- 
ledge. A comparison of the Indo-Germanic languages to discover their 
antiquity could only be fruitful if the languages were studied in combina- 
tion. This was only possible with regard to German from the middle 
of the ninth century, and with regard to the Lithuanian from the 
middle of the sixteenth century. How German Slavonic Celtic, &c., 
would have looked had we remains of them dating from the age of the 
Rigveda, is entirely unknown. Let us glance fora moment at the Celtic 
speeches whose disintegrated condition, according to Schleicher’s often 
repeated view, shows plainly that they are far removed from their original 
condition, for if is known that their appearance has been obscured by the 
introduction of laws of termination of a very incisive character. If, for 

_ example, we restore in old Irish the eondition of the speech before the 
introduction of these laws of termination, which is possible by taking into 
account the effects which the syllables which have fallen away have pro- 
duced upon the roots, we come upon forms which are almost upon an 
equality with the corresponding Latin and Greek. (Compare, for example, 
Ir. coic = prehistoric Ir. quenqu-e: Lat. quinque; Ir. fer, ‘Man’ = pre- 
historic Ir. vira-s : Greek dvxo-c, Lat. lupu-s; Ir. asbiur, ‘say’ = pre- 
historic Ir. ber-w: Lat. fero, Greek, gspw, &c.) That these prehistoric 
Irish forms were used also in Celtic words is evident from the linguistic 
remains of the old Gauls. In a similar manner the oldest northern 
Runic writings in Scandinavia have disclosed a condition of the speech 
which in certain cases is exactly parallel with the Sanskrit. (Compare 
R. vulfa, Goth. vulfa-s, Old Norse, wlfr = Sanskrit, v’rkci-s.) In the last 
years, the greater nearness to the original speech of the European speeches 
as contrasted with the Sanskrit and Iranian, has been firmly established in 
regard to one important point. Formerly it was taken for granted that 
the Indo-German languages represent the original speech with regard to 
the vowels, and that it, as they, had only the simple vowels a, 7, wu, 
and had no vowels corresponding to the European e and o. But it may 
now be regarded as established, that the more numerous European vowels 
(a, e, 7, 0, w) more truly preserve the vocalism of the original speech. 


In another part of his book Dr. Schrader writes— 


While some European speeches show important points of agreement 
with the Asiatic portion of the Indo-Germanic stem, on the other hand 
certain branches of the Asiatic show remarkable correspondences with 
some, or all, European speeches. This is especially the case with the 
Armenian, which contains many pure European words. The Zend also, 
notwithstanding its close relationship to the Sanskrit, has a whole list of 
words which it shares with European languages alone.* 


Dr. Schrader speaks with great caution on the conclusions 
of linguistic paleontology, which, taken alone, do not, he 
says, entitle us to decide for a European home for the Aryans, 
_ although some of its conclusions point in that direction. 
| Herr Penka feels no hesitation as to the correctness of his 
* Compare F, M. Miiller’s Essays, 
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theory, and is convinced that Scandinavia was the Aryan 
home. We prefer to imitate the caution of Dr. Schrader 
rather than the dogmatism of Herr Penka; but if we have 
not been able to prove that the home of the Aryans was in 
Europe, we have at least shown that there are strong argu- 
ments in favour of the hypothesis ; and that it is not improb- 
able that their first home lay in that continent where their 
historical life has been passed, and to which their greatest 
achievements belong. 

If, however, it comes to be clearly proved that the Asiatic 
hypothesis was a blunder, we shall still be under obligations 
to the men who were the first to start an hypothesis, and 
whose investigations made further progress possible. In a 
recent article in the ‘Academy’ on Lepsius, Professor Max 
Miller makes the remark that he hopes that the work of 
Lepsius will be estimated by scholars of a certain age who 
have learned that the study of antiquity is a progressive study. 
He adds that in many cases theories which we know to be 
erroneous reflect greater credit on the inventors than the 
corrections of later comers. The remark is entirely just, and 
ought to be kept in view by all who attempt to correct the 
conclusions of the bold and high-hearted workers who opened 
the paths into the regions of prehistoric antiquity. 

JOHN GIBB. 


Art. VIIL—Dr. Ward on Determinism and 
Free-will. 


Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. By the late Wim 
Grorce Warp, Ph.D. Reprinted from ‘The Dublin 
Review.’ Edited, with an Introduction, by Wiurrm | 
Warp. Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Tue essays by the late Dr. Ward which have suggested this 
paper appeared originally in the pages of ‘The Dublin 
Review.’ Thirteen out of the seventeen essays are really 
successive instalments of a continuous course of reasoning, in 
which Dr. Ward aimed at establishing, on purely rational 
grounds, the existence of a Personal God possessed of such 
attributes as Theists ascribe to Him. The lamented death of 
the gifted author prevented the complete fulfilment of this 
purpose, but fortunately the more important part of the task 
was done, and readers will have little doubt as to what would 


have been the general outline of the concluding essays. All 
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who are interested in the philosophy of religion (and no study 
is now more really necessary as a wholesome corrective to 
the present excessive overbalance of the mind in the direction 
of the phenomenal sciences) will feel deeply thankful to Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward for having transferred these most valuable 
products of his father’s genius from the pages of a Roman 
Catholic review, where they would probably escape the notice 
of many to whom they are specially addressed, to their fitting 
place as influential factors in the philosophical literature of 
our time. The ‘Introduction,’ from the pen of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, gives a good idea of the general character of the essays, 
and shows that the son inherits a fair share of the father’s 
power of clear and robust thinking, of graphic presentation, 
and of brilliant and humorous polemic. ees 

As it cannot be doubted that it will be chiefly by virtue of 
the great force and originality of his treatment of the question 
of Free-will that Dr. Ward’s writings will retain an influential 
position among philosophical works, we have selected this 
subject (to which he devotes eight essays) for special notice ; 
and our glance at the other essays is intended simply to indi- 
cate the position which the establishment of the libertarian 
view of human nature holds in the author’s general scheme. 
When, in the year 1871, Dr. Ward commenced his series of 
articles on the Philosophy of Theism, Mr. J. §. Mill’s philo- 
sophical views were predominant in this country, and as Dr. 
Ward firmly believed these views to be directly antagonistic 
to rational Theism, it was to the refutation of the fundamental 
principles of this form of Phenomenism that he principally 
addressed himself. With this object he sought to establish, 
in the first place, a ‘Rule of Certitude,’ and his position on 
this subject is, that whatever man’s cognitive faculties, when 
properly interrogated, indubitably declare, is thereby known 
to be infallibly true. As a sequel to this, he maintains the 
intuitive or necessary character of mathematical and moral 
principles. In the later editions of his ‘ Logic’ and ‘ Exami- 
nation of Hamilton,’ Mr. Mill defends himself against Dr. 
Ward’s vigorous attack; and this defence called forth from 
Dr. Ward a lengthy paper on Mr. Mill’s ‘ Reply to the Dublin 
Review,’ but unhappily, just as this paper was going to the 
press, the news came of Mr. Mill’s death. In the course of 
the next year Dr. Ward published his most original article 
on Mr. Mill’s ‘ Denial of Free-will ;’ and, as the noble leader 
of the Experientialists was no longer with us, Dr. A. Bain 
entered the lists on behalf of his deceased friend. This gave 
rise to a brilliant intellectual tournament, conducted with 
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admirable courtesy on both sides, in which Dr. Ward was the 
champion of F'ree-will, while Drs. Bain and 8. H. Hodgson 
were his powerful opponents. The theatre of the later stages 
of this interesting intellectual contest was the pages of the 
philosophical journal, ‘ Mind.’ The doctrine of Agnosticism, 
or Agnostic Realism, which is now in fashion, is not discussed 
by Dr. Ward, though in one of his later essays he promises 
an examination of it; but what would be the chief features of 
his criticism of this view is abundantly evident from the 
volumes before us. That remarkable British modification of 
Hegelianism which is so elaborately presented in the writings _ 
of Principal Caird and of Professor E. Caird, as well as in 
Mr. Bradley’s ‘Ethical Studies,’ and that most important 
book, the late Professor Green’s ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,’ 
was only assuming prominence towards the close of Dr. 
Ward’s life. The subtle and conclusive reasonings by which 
our English and Scotch Hegelians expose the empty preten- 
sions of Materialism, Sensationalism, and Agnosticism would 
no doubt have greatly rejoiced Dr. Ward’s heart; but the 
strict Determinism to which these able thinkers have (most 
needlessly and illogically, as we think) committed themselves, 
would have been in his view a most fatal error, which by 
tampering with and invalidating the natural deliverance of 
man’s moral consciousness weakens and finally destroys the 
main foundation on which theistic faith must ultimately rest.* 
The most valuable part of Dr. Ward’s earlier essays is 
where he shows, in his own singularly clear and incisive way, 
how foolish and groundless is the attitude assumed by strict 
Phenomenists towards those who regard some intuitions of 
the mind as a legitimate source of knowledge, as when, for 
instance, Mr. Mill says in his ‘ Autobiography,’ ‘the notion 
that truths external to the mind may be known by intuition 
independently of observation and experience, is, I am per- 
suaded, for these times the great intellectual support of false 
doctrines and bad institutions.’ Dr. Ward points out that 


* Doubtless Dr. Ward would have earnestly endorsed the emphatic words of 
the veteran philosopher, Dr. C. Schaarschmidt (the editor of the important 
journal, ‘ Philosophische Monatshefte’), who, in a recent article ‘Zur Wider- 
legung des Determinismus’ writes: ‘I regard the deterministic view of human 
nature, be it connected with foreign Positivism and Empiricism or with native 
Pessimism and Pantheism, as constituting one of the most influential (folgen- 
schwersten) errors of the present day.’ Dr. Schaarschmidt promises to show in 
a future paper that ‘the vitality of Religion, no less than that of Ethics, de- 
pends on the recognition of the Freedom of the Will.’ Thus in the very heart 
of German philosophy the conviction of man’s moral freedom, so far from being 
defunct, is full of vigorous life, and seems, indeed, to ‘be beginning to heave off 
the intellectual incubus which has so long oppressed it. 
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these very Phenomenists could not take the first step towards 


the acquisition of knowledge if they did not admit the trust- © 


worthiness of their mental intuition that what memory at 
present testifies to as having happened five minutes ago 
really happened ; and he reminds Dr. Huxley, who says that 
his reliance upon memory rests upon the verification of ex- 
perience, that without a ‘prior faith in memory there could be 
no such thing as experience. This is indeed admitted by Dr. 
Bain. But the reliability of memory is not only an intuition ; it 
is an intuition which, on the phenomenist theory of human 
nature, is primd facie most unlikely to be a true one; for how 
is it conceivable that an Ego, which is only a group of change- 
able conscious states, should have any ground for asserting 
that it was an hour ago a group of conscious states differing 
in some definite and known particulars from the present 
group? Dr. Ward then proceeds to discuss Mr. Mill’s views 
on the origin of our knowledge of the relations of space and 
number ; and by a process of reasoning not very different 
from that employed by Kant he arrives at the conclusion that 
these relations are intuitively discerned as necessary and uni- 
versal; but he considers that the legitimate application of his 
criterion of certitude requires him to reject the Kantian tenet, 
that space and time cannot be known to have any reality apart 
from their subjective presence as forms of our perception. 
From mathematical he turns to moral intuitions ; and his 
chapter on this subject is particularly eloquent and impres- 
sive. He sketches with wonderful power scenes in actual life 
where our moral decisions are seen to be intuitive and irrever- 
sible; and he shows that the notion ‘ morally good’ admits 
of no analysis into simpler elements. It may be remarked in 
passing that in a certain sense more recent Experientialists 
have indirectly admitted the force of Dr. Ward’s contention, 
for they now allow that the seeming necessity and universality 
of mathematical and anoral judgments cannot be explained 
from the experience /of an individual life, and that it is 
upon the consolidated and inherited experience of the race 
that we must fall back, if we are to find the clue to this 
mystery. We are not aware, however, that they have yet 
succeeded in showing how heredity is capable of converting 
any contingent truth into a seemingly necessary truth, or by 
what curious psychological chemistry it combines elements of 
pleasure and pain into that very different experience called 
moral obligation. It is mainly in our moral intuitions, in 
conjunction with the principle of Causality, to which we shall 
presently refer, that Dr. Ward finds a certain basis for theistic 
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‘convictions. Hence it is a quite indispensable link in his de- 
monstration of the existence of God that Free-will.should be 
admitted to be no illusion; for were it proved illusory, the 
intuitive faith in the authority of conscience would be de- 
stroyed, and at once the entire fabric of our author’s Philosophy 
of Theism would collapse. 

We must particularly notice, then, that in Dr. Ward’s 
religious philosophy, Ethics does not in any way depend on 
Theology, but, conversely, theology finds its chief justification 
in our ethical experience. The sense of obligation, which we 
call conscience, is a primitive and ultimate deliverance of 
consciousness, which shines by its own light and requires no 
other sanction. The grand ethical principles which our moral 
consciousness reveals have not their origin in any volition of 
the Deity; they are from all eternity necessary features of 
His essential nature. The existence of a Supreme Being is 
not, in Dr. Ward’s view, known immediately by an intuition : 
he regards it as an inference, but an inference which is im- 
mediate and inevitable, though ingrained intellectual preju- 
dices may often obstruct its complete mental realization. 
From the consciousness of necessary truths there arises the 
consciouness of a necessary Being who is their adequate 
cause. But it is through the pronouncements of our moral 
_ that the soul apprehends the presence of a Personal 

od. 


In proportion (writes Dr. Ward) as I give more attention to the ethical 
conduct of my life, in that proportion the number of moral truths brought 
within my cognizance increases in a more rapid ratio. And I am thus 
brought into a constantly clearer perception of the truth that I am in 
contact with a certain metempirical and pervasive Rule of Life, from 
which I cannot swerve without wrongness, wickedness, baseness; that 
the whole conduct of my life is de jure subject to the proriouncements of 
acertain invisible tribunal. But as soon as I have arrived at the convie- 
tion expressed by that statement, a further step is strictly inevitable and 
irresistible. The notion of a Supreme Rule from which I cannot swerve 
without wickedness, passes inevitably and irresistibly into the further 
notion of a Law imposed on me by some Superior Being. The notion of 
an invisible tribunal, by which my actions are authoritatively praised or 
blamed, passes into the further notion of some Personal Judge sitting on 
that tribunal. To dwell on the earlier of the two convictions without 
passing into the later is as impossible psychically as to pass my life on 
one leg is impossible physically.* 


As regards the other essential element in Theism, the belief 
in Personal Immortality, Dr. Ward’s view is that this convic- 


* Vol. ii, p. 103. 
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tion requires and flows from the antecedent conviction of our 
relation to a Personal God. 

This brief outline of Dr. Ward’s Philosophy of Theism will 
enable our readers to see the indispensable réle of Free-will 
in his system, and to understand why he brought all the 
resources of his powerful mind to bear on the removal of those 
intellectual obstacles which obstruct the acceptance of the 
intuitive deliverance of consciousness on this all-important 
point. We are well aware that Dr. 8. H. Hodgson declares 
that the ordinary consciousness of moral freedom is not in 
accordance with the libertarian view, and that mankind at 
large, when they say that they yesterday yielded to a tempta- 
tion and so sinned, do not mean that under the actual external 
and internal circumstances of the case the resultant conduct 
could have been different fram what it really was.* We 
believe that Dr. Hodgson is profoundly in error here, but we 
will return to this matter later on. Assuming for the present 
that common people do take the libertarian view of moral 
action, it seems to us that the following is a fair account of 
the obstacles, some or other of which hinder many reflective 
persons from heartily accepting that view. These obstacles 
are partly philosophical, partly scientific. Among the philo- 
sophical obstacles are, (1) a view of Causation in general 
which we believe to be erroneous; (2) a view of the nature of 
Personality which we believe to be equally erroneous. The 
chief scientific obstacle is no doubt the strong presumption, 
natural to persons who havea great acquaintance with science 
and a small acquaintance with philosophy, that as uniformity 
of sequence is observed to prevail among all physical pheno- 
mena, and also among a large number of psychical pheno- 
mena, it must obtain throughout the entire region of human 
action. Other scientific obstacles are those presented by the 
large range of the possible prediction of individual human 
conduct, and the fact that social statistics do not greatly vary 
from year to year. The only really formidable difficulties are 
the philosophical ones, the others seem to us to admit of easy 
solution. The vastly greater importance of the philosophical 
obstacles arises from the fact that when the minds of Deter- 
minists have become thoroughly imbued with the false meta- 
physical or anti-metaphysical notions on Causation and Per 
sonality to which we are about to proceed, the appeal to their 
consciousness is of no avail, for they have by degrees come to 
interpret their consciousness precisely in accordance with the 
requirements of their philosophical creed. 

* Vide ‘Mind,’ xxi. p, 111. 
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To take first the theory of Causation. The only causational 
theory which Dr. Ward examines is that of his great opponent, 
Mr. J. S. Mill; that is, the theory that Cause means only 
invariable and unconditional antecedence, and that it is to 
the observation of the uniformity of sequences in nature that 
the notion owes its origin. This theory has now, we think, 
but few adherents, and it has been so often refuted by argu- 
ments substantially the same as those employed by Dr. Ward 
that we will not take up our limited space by discussing it. 
If any one can really doubt whether he exercises efficient 
causality in an act of mental self-determination, or can enter- 
tain the idea that savages first learned to assign all the remark- 
able events in nature to the causality of divine beings simply 
because they had discovered the uniformity of natural se- 
quences, then we would recommend him to read Dr. Martineau’s 
‘Essays,’ or Dr. Ward’s sparkling paper on ‘ Causation.’ Dr. 
Ward and Dr. Martineau agree in ccntending for the intui- 
tional origin of the idea of Cause, and maintain that on seeing 
a change the human mind is obliged by its constitution to 
refer this change to some known or unknown cause. They 
agree, too, in referring our knowledge of efficient causation 
to our experience of our own volitional action in resisting 
obstacles. They differ, however, in this respect, that while to 
Dr. Martineau the idea of Cause is identical with the volitional 
act of choice which out of two possible alternatives produces 
one actuality ; Dr. Ward, on the other hand, makes the idea 
of Cause wider than that of intelligent choice, and assigns 
efficient causality to unconscious forces and objects, that is, to 
what are called ‘secondary ’ causes.* Both of these views are 
quite in harmony with the libertarian position. 

As to the causational doctrine of those who, like Jonathan 
Edwards, Sir Wm. Hamilton, and the English and German 
Hegelians, admit the efficient causality of the Ego, but profess 
themselves unable to conceive an ‘unmotived’ choice, Dr. 
Ward does not seem to us quite to realize their difficulty. He 
says, how can the act be ‘ unmotived’ when there must be at 
least a couple of motives present, or the very conditions of 
choice would be absent? He does not seem to see that what 
troubles them is why, admitting the presence of the Ego and 
the pair of motives, the Ego should act in accordance with 
the one motive rather than the other, unless there is some 


* Dr, Ward’s view of Causation and its relation to the belief in the Uni- 
formity of Nature was anticipated, it seems to us, in an admirable anonymous 
paper on ‘ Mill and Whewell on the Logic of Induction,’ which appeared in the 
‘Prospective Review’ for February, 1850. 
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-* motive’ or ‘reason’ for its so acting. The answer of the 
Libertarian, of course, is that it is the very differentia of a 
self-conscious cause that in an act of moral choice it should 
be able out of two possibilities to give actuality to either the 
one or the other ; and to ask for the ‘ motive’ why it chooses 
the one rather than the other is simply to ask an unmeaning 
question, for if a ‘motive’ or ‘reason’ determines its choice, 
it would be a secondary or ‘caused’ cause, and not that 
original and therefore responsible cause which in every case 
of genuine temptation we are distinctly conscious that it is, 
We cannot see that any absurdity or inconceivability is 
involved in supposing that a psychical energy, when it is 
not yet self-conscious and is therefore incapable of project- 
ing before itself two possible courses of action of unequal 
worth, should only be competent to energize in one definite 
manner, and should therefore be what is sometimes called 
a ‘unipotent’* cause, but that when it has passed into 
the higher self-conscious stage and becomes capable of 
presenting to itself two or more possible courses of action, 
which are recognized as different in ethical rank, the con- 
ditions should then be present for the manifestation of that 
higher stage of causal action aptly called ‘ pluripotent,’ * 
which allows the subject freely to determine between alterna- 
tive courses, and is therefore the only kind of causality 
appropriate to a being who has become self-conscious and 
is capable of moral probation. The Determinist may 
call this ‘caprice’ or ‘chance;’ the Libertarian knows 
full well that it is the exact opposite of chance or caprice, 
and is that highest form of causality which is alone 
adapted to the nature of a being who feels himself account 
able to the Eternal with whom he now passes into personal 
relations. If all that the Determinist means, when he 
calls this highest, human causality ‘caprice’ or ‘chance, 
is that it cannot be scientifically investigated and its effects 
predicted, the Libertarian at once readily admits this. 
Science has a majestic function to perform, but there may 
be mysteries after all for the solution of which both 
physical and mental science are intrinsically incompetent, 
and possibly the personal relation of the soul to God may 
be one of these. Philosophic and poetic insight, as well as 
moral and spiritual experience, may not improbably have 
something very significant to reveal in regard to ontological 


* These expressive adjectives are borrowed from Dr. Whedon’s able treatise 
on ‘ The Freedom of the Will.’ 
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relations which in their very nature lie beyond the range of 
the phenomenal sciences. 

And this consideration naturally brings us to the second 
great philosophical obstacle which in the present day often 
stands in the way of a correct reading of the deliverance of 
consciousness in the matter of the freedom of the will, namely, 
a false view of the nature of Personality. The only very 
serious omission in Dr. Ward’s treatment of Free-wili is that 
he does not recognize the important bearing of the theory of 
Personality on the conceivableness of moral freedom, and 
therefore does not at all dwell on the radical difference between 
his theory on this’ matter and that of his opponents. He 
says, ‘We cannot see that the true doctrine of human per- 
sonality, whatever it may be, has any special reference to the 
exposition with which we are here engaged.’ * We differ from 
him here toto cvlo. In our opinion this question of what 
really constitutes a Person is more than any other the pivot 
on which not only this present controversy but also the wider 
controversy between what is called ‘modern thought’ and 
old-fashioned ethics and religion, eventually turns. We will, 
accordingly, ask our readers to bear with us while we attempt 
to supply in some imperfect manner what we regard as a 
serious omission in Dr. Ward’s most valuable work. 

One great aim of recent British psychologists has been to 
assimilate the study of mind as far as possible to the physical 
sciences, so that mental science may take its place among the 
sister sciences of matter, and enter upon, perchance, such pro- 
gressive discovery of mental laws, which can be practically 
applied to the increase of human well-being, as to remove 
from the philosophy of mind the stigma of being an ‘ unfruitful 
wisdom,’ and enable it to share in that honour and glory which 
Macaulay, in his essay on Bacon, has so eloquently and justly 
accorded to physical science.t No doubt this purpose is most 
laudable, and to some extent it is certainly feasible. There 
is one side of our consciousness which admits of being investi- 
gated by a method identical with that which has been so 
successful in the physical sphere; and warm gratitude is due to 
such psychologists as Hartley, the two Mills, Dr. Bain, Mr. H. 
Spencer, Mr. Sully, and the accomplished editor of ‘ Mind,’ for 
eminent services in increasing our insight into the operation 
and effects of the laws of association in mental phenomena. 
But in determining in what sense and how far the study of 


Mental Science. 


* Vol. ii. p. 67. 
t Dr. Ward has some excellent remarks on this subject in the essay on ‘ Tle 
Philosophy of the Theistic Controversy.’ 
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mind can be placed on the footing of science, the greatest care 
and caution is necessary if we would avoid falling into the 
grossest absurdities and most mischievous errors. All know- 
ledge, whether of matter and mind, implies two factors, the 
subject knowing and the object known. In physical science, 
however, no account is taken of the intelligent agent, because 
that is no concern of the scientist, who relegates the study of 
the thinking subject and of the forms of thought which it im- 
presses on phenomena to the domain of mental philosophy. 
When we start a science of mind and begin to investigate the 
successions and connections of our states of consciousness, 
the thinking subject, with its forms of thought, is, of course, 
here likewise an indispensable and most active agent in the 
business; but now the mental scientist finds himself in a 
serious dilemma. He cannot say, as the physical scientist is 
justified in saying, that he is not concerned with the subject 
which knows, but only with the states of consciousness 
which are known, for that would be to admit that there isa 
factor in mental experience to which ‘ scientific’ investigation 
is inapplicable, and thus to recognize the validity and inde- 
feasible rights of that obnoxious metaphysics or ontology, the 
very thought of which is intolerable to the properly constituted 
‘ scientific’ mind. He must then manage somehow to put this 
thinking subject among the objects of thought, for it is only with 
objects that science can deal.* It is a serious set-off, we think, 
against the otherwise inestimable worth of Immanuel Kant’s 
philosophy, that he denied that we have any immediate con- 
sciousness of the existence and activity of the metaphysical 
Ego or Self. Hamilton and Mansel have clearly exposed this 
fundamental error, and we can hardly doubt that had Kant 
foreseen the way in which this doctrine of his was destined 
to be utilized by the future mental scientist that he would 
have at once recognized his mistake. However, this dogma, 
backed by the authority of Kant, shows the scientist an appa- 
rent way of escape out of his difficulty, and he accordingly 
proceeds to assure his readers that when he is in the act of 
thinking he has not any consciousness of an active and 
efficient personal self which is at once aware of and able 
to control his associated trains of thought and feeling; 
all he knows anything about is the ‘psychological’ self, 
and by that he simply means the aggregate of the mental 


* The first writer who duly emphasized this most important truth was, we | 


believe, the late Professor Ferrier, in his treatise on the ‘Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness,’ now republished in his ‘Remains. See also some good remarks in 
Dr. Momerie’s excellent little work on ‘ Personality,’ and in Professor Turner's 
‘Wish and Will.’ 
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states.“ This summary method of disposing of the felt 
reality and activity of the personal self, as distinguished 
from its passive objects of thought, falls in exactly with the 
: popular prejudice against scholastic metaphysics, and with 
| | the popular demand for the ‘scientific’ treatment of every- 
» | thing on earth and inheayen. The human mind is now pro- 
{ | claimed altogether amenable to scientific research and exposi- 
+ | tion; the savant has the entrée into every nook and corner of the 
soul. One of the first effects of this popular infatuation that the 
study of mind is wholly a branch of science, is that lecturers 
and writers on physical and physiological subjects seek to add 
additional interest to their expositions by occasional diverting 
excursions into mental regions. Physicists and biologists 
pose as moral and religious philosophers, and admiring and 
applauding audiences fondly imagine that the profoundest 
mysteries of personality, morals, and religion are going to be 
cleared up in the same very satisfactory way in which the 
intricate phenomena of electricity, light, and the relations of 
animal species are being unravelled. Truly the readers of 
the future history of thought in the nineteenth century will 
peruse with wonderment the interesting chapter which will 
describe this curious but instructive phase of popular delusion. 
The bearing of this ‘scientific’ conception of Personality upon 
the Free-will controversy is almost too self-evident to need 
describing. Unless the Determinist is willing to allow, on the 
authority of self-knowledge, that Personality involves the 
existence of a Self or Ego which is conscious of itself at the 
al F same time that it is conscious of its feelings, and is conscious 
18 F likewise that while its sensations and ideas come and go it 
ut § preserves its self-identity, and can by its own causal act of 
ed § attention check or modify the associational flow of its ideas, 
ld } unless, we repeat, this is admitted, it is clear that the Deter- 
‘ay  minist does not believe in the existence of what the Libertarian 
a- § means by ‘ Self’ and ‘ Will,’ and therefore Dr. Ward need not 
‘ly f have been astonished, as he evidently was, when Dr. Bain 
of f asserted that what Dr. Ward calls an act of free-will ‘ comes 
nd F from nothing at all,’ and when Dr. Hodgson declared, ‘it is 
le F an act without an agent.’ It is labour lost for Dr. Ward to 
3 p teply to such opponents by saying, ‘ When in obedience to my 
lf, conscience I turn my attention away from a seductive idea, 
tal § surely you must allow that J myself am the agent in altering 
ve |j the current of my thoughts.’ His opponents reply as a matter 
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s in * Some writers of this school seem to think they have mended matters by 


ex's dividing the feelings into ‘ active’ and ‘ passive,’ as if an ‘ active’ feeling had an 
intelligible meaning apart from the idea of a self who is conscious of acting ! 
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of course: ‘You may say that the act is done by yourself if 
you please, but if by saying that the act is yours you intend 
to say anything else than that it was the necessary resultant 
of your fixed character and motives (the “‘ seductive idea”’ in- 
cluded) you really use language which to us conveys no 
particle of intelligible meaning.’ What we have stated is, we 
believe, the exact outcome of very many controversial pages 
written by Dr. Ward on the one side, and by Drs. Bain 
and Hodgson on the other. It was a foregone conclusion as 
to the result of such a discussion. Such antagonists might 
argue till doomsday without coming to a clear issue. Unless 
the Libertarian can first show that the conception of the mind 
as a mere aggregate or bundle of mental states, is radically 
false, he may save himself the trouble of appealing to his 
opponent’s consciousness. We must first settle the question 
of the existence of a Will or Ego (in the Libertarian’s sense), 
before we can usefully attack the problem as to its freedom. 

Let us then briefly glance at the Phenomenist’s view of 

man’s personality, and see if it will bear calm reflection. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer tells us (and Dr. Bain and Mr. Sully appear 
to agree with him), ‘to suppose that at each moment the Ego 
is something more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas 
actual and nascent, which then exists, is an illusion.’* It is 
hardly possible, however, for any sane person to actually 
feel that he is merely a group and succession of psychological 
states, with no perceptible metaphysical unity and causality ; 
and therefore Phenomenists generally admit that the mind in 
its present condition has an irresistible tendency to posit a 
permanent Self along with the changing states, and to attri- 
bute to this permanent Self some sort of efficient causation, 

* «Principles of Psychology,’ vol. i. p. 500. Mr. Spencer is not consistent 
with himself on this subject. He sometimes gives utterance to a quite opposite 
and, as we think, a far truer doctrine, as, for instance, when he says, ‘ The 
principle of continuity forming into a whole the faint states of consciousness, 
moulding and modifying them by some unknown energy, is distinguished as the 
Ego.’ Ibid., vol ii. p. 478, In the former passage he speaks from the point of 
view of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Phenomenal Idealism; in this latter passage his own 
characteristic Agnostic Realism manifests itself. 

It is noteworthy how the fashion changes in matters philosophical, From 
ten to fifteen years ago the Phenomenalism of Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain was still 
quite in the ascendant among us, but Evolution grew strong and dethroned it, 
and Aguostic Realism reigns in its stead. Mr. Spencer’s huge system, however, 
is a loosely compacted compound of very valuable science and very questionable 
philosophy, and so far as its philosophical life is concerned, it is, we believe, the 
well-grounded opinion of many competent thinkers that it is already staggering 
from mortal wounds inflicted by the keen and skilful dialectic of the English and 
Scotch Hegelians. Seeing how these different forms of Determinism quickly 


supplant each other, it is not, perhaps, beyond the range of possibility that the 
now despised Libertarian may one day come to the front, 
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but they assure us that all such notions answer to no realities, 
that they are mental fictions produced by inseparable associa- 
tion, by heredity, or by language and the social environment, 
and soon. Accordingly, when it is a question of determining 
what is the deliverance of consciousness upon any important 
point, they endeavour to ignore as much as possible these 
instinctive fictions, turn their attention from them, and hold 
them of no account in the settlement of any philosophical 
question. If, then, we leave them out in our theory of human 
nature, what is left behind? When insisting on the intuitive 
character of our reliance on memory, Dr. Ward calls attention 
to the following well-known passage in which Mr. J. 8. Mill 
candidly admits the inevitable logical outcome of his theory 
respecting the nature of personality— 


If, therefore, we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged 
to complete the statement by calling it a series of feelings which is aware 
of itself as past and future ; amd we are reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the Mind, or Ego, is something different from any series of 
feelings, or possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, that some- 
thing which ex hypothesi is but a series ot clings, ah, ba wWwate isself 

If we may trust the passage. quoted aboye’ from Mr: 
Spencer and endorsed by Mr. Sully,* it would appéar that 
these psychologists boldly accept the latter alternative, and in 
so doing they accept what one of the ablest of our younger 
psychologists, Mr. James Ward of Cambridge, an examiner in 
philosophy for the University of London, emphatically declares 
is not simply a paradox, ‘ for paradox is too mild a word for 
it; even contradiction will not suffice ; it is simple, or, rather, 
complex nonsense.’ + Now when minds have become thoroughly 
saturated with such ‘complex nonsense’ as this, it is, as we 
have said, a foregone conclusion what reply they will make to 
an appeal to their consciousness on such a question as that of 
the freedom of the will. Indurated philosophical prepossessions 
may and do have so strong an influence on the mental vision 
as to render utterly invisible to one mind what seems as plain 
as a pike-staff to another. As Dr. Ward remarks, there is 
some truth in Hamilton’s statement that ‘no philosopher, 


* See his Essay on the ‘Genesis of the Free-will Doctrine.’ Sensation and 
Intuition, p. 130. We are not sure, however, that Mr. Sully now holds this 
extreme view. Judging from passages in his very able and useful ‘ Outlines of 
Psychology,’ we should say that he is now rather inclined to ery peccavi in refer- 
ence to some of these earlier statements made when he was in the full swing of 
enthusiastic devotion to Mr. Mill’s philosophy. 

t ‘Mind,’ p. 468. Oct. 1883, 
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unless he be one in a thousand, can see or feel anything that 
is inconsistent with his preconceived opinion.’ 

After this long, but we hope not wholly unprofitable, dis- 
quisition on the philosophical obstacles which may preclude 
a favourable response to such a psychological appeal as Dr. 
Ward makes, and which we believe to have actually prevented 
Dr. Bain and Dr. Hodgson from feeling the legitimate force of 
that appeal, we will now invite our readers’ attention to the 
appeal itself, for though it has evidently been entirely 
thrown away on Dr. Ward’s distinguished antagonists, we 
still think that to many persons it will come home with con- 
vineing effect. Although we have expressed with all the 
emphasis at our command our earnest conviction that to 
. treat personality as if it were in all its aspects accessible to 
scientific methods of observation and research is a gigantic 
blunder, the consequences of which are mischievous in the 
highest degree, we do not mean for an instant to question the 
great utility of mental science within its legitimate sphere. 
All we maintain is that it is evident, from the nature of the case, 
that science can study oniy the passive states and effects of the 
‘thinking. and. widiag: subject, and that the apperception and 


-study of the. essential nature end yausal activity of that think- - 


ing and willing subjecs;of negagsity, pertain not to science, but 
to philosophy. Now mental science has of late years thrown 
much new light on the processes and results of the associa- 
tion of mental phenomena, and consequently on the large 
extent to which human actions which were once regarded as 
strictly volitional are really automatic or spontaneous. The 
great merit, then, of Dr. Ward’s treatment of the Free-will 
question is that he has availed himself of this valuable scien- 
tific knowledge, and has thus been enabled to show that the 
earlier Libertarians, though correct in the essential matter, 
yet much overstated their case, and thus laid themselves open 
to the just strictures of scientific critics. If we understand 
his view correctly, he maintains that it is only when the Ego 
resists its preponderant desire at the prompting either of duty 
or wise self-interest, that it puts forth that original causation 
in the way of free choice which removes its action from the 
scope of scientific prevision. Hence his doctrine of moral 
freedom leaves the great majority of human actions open to 
ealculation. As we will afterwards mention, we think we see 
some reason for carrying his principle still further, and thus 
widening still more the area of human conduct within which 
science can, or at least could if it had adequate insight into 
_ the inner springs of action, predict with almost perfect cer- 
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tainty how a person would act under certain given circum- 
stances. 

But we will first state Dr. Ward’s case. ‘The simple 
doctrine of Determinism,’ says Mr. Mill,* ‘ is that every human 
being at every moment is infallibly determined by the law of 
his nature to choose that course of conduct which is appre- 
hended by him as the more pleasurable or the less painful.’ 
Now Dr. Ward admits that every man during by far the 
greater part of his life is solicited by conflicting attractions, 
and that it is also undeniable that in the very large majority 
of such instances a certain decisive inclination or impulse of 
the will spontaneously ensues. Further, he thoroughly agrees 
with Mr. Mill that this spontaneous inclination or impulse is 
due to the greater strength of pleasurable attraction on the 
prevailing side. 


But (he adds) + the whole deterministic argument rests from beginning 
to end on the assumption that men never resist this spontaneous impulse ; 
whereas we confidently affirm, as an experienced fact, that there are cases 
of such resistance—numerous, unmistakeable, nay most striking. What 
we allege to be a fact of indubitable experience is this. At some given 
moment, my will’s gravitation, as it may be called, or spontaneous im- 
pulse, is in some given direction ; insomuch thatif I held myself passively, 
if I held my will alone, it would with absolute certainty move accordingly ; 
but, in fact, I exert myself with more or less vigour to resist such im- 
pulse, and then the action of my will is in a different, often an entirely 
opposite direction. t 


To express this action of the will in opposition to the pre- 
vailing drift or spontaneous impulse of the soul, Dr. Ward 
has devised the phrase ‘ anti-impulsive effort ’—a very felici- 
tous expression, which is likely to do much serviceable work 
in future analyses of man’s ethical consciousness. Among the 
elements which contribute to produce the spontaneous impulse 
of the will, Dr. Ward does not omit those very powerful but 
non-emotional forces which have their seat in a man’s habits or 
deeply rooted convictions, or what we may describe generally 
as his formed character. Dr. Ward’s characteristic position 
then is, that in certain cases we are distinctly conscious that 
our resolves and actions are really the spontaneous resultant 
of the interaction of the forces of our character and of our 


‘Logic,’ vol. ii. p. 422. + Vol.i. p. 247. 

} It will be observed that Dr. Ward applies the term ‘ Will’ to both the spon- 
taneous impulse and to the Ego in the act of resisting this spontaneous impulse. 
Some Libertarians, taking advantage of St. Paul’s and Aristotle's tripartite 
division of human nature, would refer the resultant spontaneous impulse to the 
wy, while the source of the rational or moral resistance to this resultant 
spontaneity would be the true Ego (the mvedua or vote), 
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environment ; that in such cases the Ego proper, though con- 

scious of the competition that may be going on among the 

several impulses, is yet as it were a passive spectator, and 

does not itself mingle in the fray: that in certain other cases 

we are distinctly conscious that though as in the former cases 

the various spontaneous forces of our nature and circum- 

stances gravitate in the direction of the greatest personal 

comfort or the least personal pain, i.c., in the line of least 
resistance, that nevertheless the actual resolve or action is not 
in accordance with this predominant tendency. And if we 
appeal to our consciousness to learn the explanation of the 
difference in these two cases, it appears that whereas in the 
former case the Ego was quiescent, there being no idea of 
duty or interest present to inform it that reason or morality 
demanded its interference with the predominant desire, in the 
latter case there did arise a rational or ethical idea, whose 
pronouncement was adverse to the gratification of the ruling 
desire, and that the Ego (supposing it to use its power of choice 
rationally or virtuously) remains no longer a passive spectator, 
but becomes an active belligerent, putting forth anti-impulsive 
effort, i.c., forcibly turning its attention away from the most 
attractive idea, and gradually succeeding, perhaps, by many 
repeated anti-impulsive. acts, in overcoming the gravitation 
towards self-gratification, and securing the victory in favour 
of the rational and moral idea. Dr. Ward’s antagonists 


_ reply that there is on their principles a very simple explana- 


‘tion of all this, without complicating matters by calling in 
this mysterious and incalculable metaphysical Ego, that the 
fact is that in the latter case the idea of duty or self-interest 
possessed either sufficient active force in the way of positive 
pleasurable attraction or sufficient passive force, owing to 
the fact of its deep root in the formed character, to overpower 
the desire for present indulgence, so that the conduct was just 
as much the inevitable resultant of the internal and external 
circumstances as it was in the former case. Butif this be the 
correct explanation, how is it that in the latter case, as well as 
in the former, we have not the feeling that we are merely 
spectators of the process whereby the various external and 
internal forces are spontaneously played off one against the 
other until at last the resultant resolve or action inevitably 
takes the line of least resistance, i.c., of the strongest desire ? 

It seems to us impossible to deny that self-knowledge declares 

that the personal self is passive in the one case and active in 

the other, and that if this personal self had not in the latter 
case put forth anti-impulsive effort, the merely spontaneous 
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competition of the pleasure-seeking impulses would have in- 
evitably resulted in favour of ignoble desire. The man who 
exerts no anti-impulsive effort on the side of right naturally 
gravitates downwards. Often, no doubt, the charms of virtue 
exercise great attractive power, but in cases of real temptation 
it is evident that as a pleasure-giving impulse the idea of 
right is very much weaker than the violent desires whose 
gratification it forbids. In order to enable our readers to test 
Dr. Ward’s theory in a concrete instance, we will give a brief 
example of the numerous vivid illustrations which add so 
much to the interest and force of Dr. Ward’s exposition— 


A military officer—possessing real piety and steadfastly purposing to 
grow therein—receives at the hand of a brother officer some stinging and, 
as the world would say, ‘intolerable’ insult. His nature flames forth ; 
his preponderating spontaneous impulse—his strongest present desire—is 
to inflict some retaliation, which at least shall deliver him from the ‘ re- 
proach’ of cowardice. Nevertheless it is his firm resolve, by God’s grace, 
to comport himself Christianly. His resolve contends vigorously against 
his strongest present desire, until the latter is brought into harmony with 
his principles. What a sustained series of intense anti-impulsive efforts 
is here exhibited! What could be wilder than to say that, during this 
protracted period, he is acting in accordance with his present strongest 
desire, and with his will’s preponderating spontaneous impulse.’ 


Of the two distinguished Determinists who have assailed 
Dr. Ward’s position, and have maintained that psycho- 
logical facts do not warrant his conclusion that a man some- 
times acts against his strongest desire, Dr. Bain is the 
least formidable. The eminent talents and useful achieve- 
ments of this thinker lie almost entirely within the region 
which we have described as ‘mental science.’ Philosophy 
proper does not appear to be his vocation; and his want 
of clear perception of the radical difference between these two 
departments of knowledge has unfortunately introduced much 
obscurity and confusion into some parts of his very impor- 
tant contributions to the science of mind. The distinction to 
which we here refer is clearly recognized by other writers, 
who are in general sympathy with Dr. Bain, such as Professor 
G. Croom Robertson and Mr. Sully; but these able psy- 
chologists prefer to distinguish the two branches of study by 
calling the one ‘ psychology’ and the other ‘ philosophy ’—a 
nomenclature which may suit the requirements of their par- 
ticular school of thought, but which we cannot allow to be 
appropriate, seeing that it tacitly assumes that the funda- 
mental data of philosophical truth do not form an integral 


* Vol. i. p. 342, 
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part of man’s psychological experience. If this tacit assump- 
.tion be true, we may at once cry, De philosophid actum est, for 
if that study which Milton called ‘divine’ does not rest on 
‘apperception’ or psychological intuition, it certainly can 
have no other solid foundation. As, then, Dr. Bain is pre- 
eminently a mental scientist, it is not surprising that in his 
view the main obstacle to the acceptance of Free-will lies in 
the consideration that it is most unlikely that the law of uni- 
formity of sequence, which certainly prevails in the physical 
and, to a large extent, in the psychical world, should not pre- 
vail universally. If, however, it be true, as we think the late 
Professor Green has conclusively shown it to be, that the self- 
consciousness which reveals to us the changes in nature and 
in our own inner life ‘ cannot itself be a process of change,’ 
and if it be also true that we often feel an obligation to chose 
one course of action rather than another, and have the con- 
viction after we have sinned that we could have abstained 
from sinning, then it seems to us that there is not only no 
strong presumption against the doctrine that this non-pheno- 
menal Self should in its moral activity no longer of necessity 
act in conformity with that law of ‘ unipotent’ causation which 
naturally prevails among agents below the level of self-con- 
sciousness, but that, on the contrary, there is a priori proba- 
bility in its favour. 

Dr. Hodgson, to whose arguments we now turn, is a thinker 
of a quite different mental type to Professor Bain. He is 
essentially a philosopher, and certainly one of the ablest and 
most erudite that our country possesses. As might be 
expected, his chief obstacle is that felt by Jonathan Edwards 
and Professor Green, which we have previously discussed at 
some length, namely, the inconceivability of an ‘ unmotived’ 
choice. Sir William Hamilton felt this difficulty strongly, 
but he cut the Gordian knot by declaring that notwithstand- 
ing its inconceivability, Free-will must yet be accepted on the 
evidence of the moral consciousness. Dr. Hodgson takes a 
different course. He has succeeded in convincing himself 
that what mankind at large mean by moral freedom is per- 
fectly compatible with Determinism. At the time of choice, 
he says, they are not conscious that they are under compul- 
sion—that means they have a sense of freedom, and this 
sense of freedom is all that common people mean to claim 
by asserting their possession of Free-will; they do not mean 
to assert ‘ that the act of choice was free from law, the laws 
namely of the agent’s own nature and those of his en- 
vironment.’ In other words, they do not mean to say that 
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under any actual circumstances in their past life the moral 
choice which they freely made could have been other than it 
actually was!* We have asked several ordinary folks this 
question, and their replies do not confirm Dr. Hodgson’s 
thesis. Again, Dr. Hodgson attributes the same sort of free- 
dom ‘to every existing thing.’ Are we then to suppose that 
mankind at large, who, he says, use ‘ Free-will’ in his sense, 
dissent from Wordsworth’s verse— 

Look up to Heaven! the industrious sun 

Already half his race hath run : 

He cannot halt, nor go astray, 

But our immortal spirits may. 

We believe that Dr. Hodgson deceives himself when he 
declares that this sense of freedom without the reality will 
satisfy the demands of man’s moral nature. That nature 
asserts not only that we were not compelled to make a par- 
ticular moral choice, but also that under the circumstances we 
could have made another. We venture the more confidently 
to repudiate this sham substitute for genuine moral freedom, 
because in so doing we find ourselves not only in complete 
agreement with the Roman Catholic Professor, Dr. Ward, but 
also with a thinker of precisely the opposite school, a thinker 
for whose philosophical insight both Dr. Hodgson and ourselves 
have the -very highest respect, namely, M. Renouvier, the 
distinguished editor of ‘La Critique Philosophique,’ ‘ with 
whose name,’ says Dr. Hodgson, ‘the Phenomenism of the 
future will be justly associated.’ Notwithstanding his Pheno- 
menism, M. Renouvier considers the evidence for man’s genuine 
moral freedom quite unimpeachable; and in reference to Dr. 
Hodgson’s position on this subject, he writes, and his words 
are singularly similar to Dr. Ward’s— 

There are determinists and determinists; the one class in relation to 
Free-will deny radically the thing and banish the word ; there are others 
who deny the thing as much as the first do, but who think proper to pre- 
serve the word ‘freedom,’ while attaching to it a sense of their own. .. . 
To speak frankly with you, the question between these latter determi- 
nists and the partizans of free-will is a question between illusory liberty 
and veal liberty. And I may add that the onus lies on the advocates of 
the illusory liberty to prove that the sentiment of Free-will is false, seeing 
that this sentiment has the right of actual possession (est défendeur aw 
possessoire), as the lawyers say.+} 

When the representative of Scholasticism and the leader of 
Phenomenism agree in their interpretation of the deliverance 
of consciousness on this vital question, there is surely good 
ground for the presumption that their verdict is true. 


* Compare ‘ Mind,’ for April, 1881, p. 197, and for January, 1881, p. 111. 
t ‘La Critique Philosophique.’ Dixiéme Année, pp. 308, 345. 
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Again, Dr. Hodgson, in reference to Dr. Ward's statement 
that moral responsibility implies that it was possible for the - 
agent at the time of choosing to have chosen differently, 
replies: ‘We are morally responsible for acts of choice (and 
indirectly for their consequences), because conscience, which is 
reflection on such acts, has that sense of moral responsibility, 
and a deeper and keener sense of it the more it reflects 
upon them.’* Surely there is a transparent sophism here 
which Dr. Ward and M. Renouvier would dispose of with- 
out the slightest difficulty; for it is self-evident that, if we 
carried into our reflection on our past conduct the assured 
conviction that there had been no real alternative for us, 
that under the circumstances our moral choices could not 
have been other than they actually were, our judgments upon 
our own past conduct and upon that of our neighbours would 
undergo an essential transformation. As Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick, whose writings show him to be a perfectly impartial 
judge on this matter, unhesitatingly declares : ‘On the Deter- 
minist theory, ‘‘ ought,” “responsibility,” ‘‘ desert,” and 
similar terms, have to be used, if at all, in new significations ; 
and the conception of Freedom is, so to say, the pivot upon 
which our moral sentiments naturally play.’ t 

If, then, we assume that Dr. Ward has established the 
existence of anti-impulsive acts which are the outcome of the 
Ego’s free choice, the further question arises whether all anti- 
impulsive actions are of this character. Dr. Ward appears 
to think that purely prudential equally with moral choices lie | 
beyond the sphere of scientific ‘ causation.’ We cannot satisfy 
ourselves of the correctness of this view. In cases where there 
‘is an utter silence of that voice called the categorical impera- 
tive, and where, therefore, the motives are all of equal ethical 
rank, it seems to us that the action of the will in relation to 
anti-impulsive effort ‘is strictly determined by the constitution 
of our minds and the relative attractive force of the imme- 
diate craving and the contemplated future advantage ; and 
we should be inclined to call such anti-impulsive prudential 
efforts spontaneous rather than free. It must be remembered, 
however, that in very much of our prudential action a moral 
element is also present. If this view be correct, all our actions, 
save those in which we are open to temptation—all actions, in 
short, which are manifestations of our present character and 
do not involve a change of character for better or worse— 
would fall within the possible scope of scientific prevision, at 
least to one who had clear insight into all our inner springs 

* ‘Mind,’ April, 1880, p. 249. + ‘The Methods of Ethics,’ p. 54. 
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of conduct. Hence the operation of Free-will would only 
affect that margin of our being where our character is not yet 
formed, and with the further formation of the character, the 
grounds for approximate. forecast of conduct would increase. 
That margin of our activity which we have claimed as fur- 
nishiyg the necessary conditions for freedom of moral choice 
afford’ all that is required for the validity of our moral con- 
sciousness and the just attribution of praise or blame. If 
the strip of human conduct that is intrinsically removed from 
the scope of science is so small, it is not surprising that 
statistics are approximately uniform from year to year. 
Hence it would appear that human nature is so consti- 
tuted that while it affords free scope for individual responsi- 
bility and the voluntary modification of character, it affords 
also all the needful conditions for approximate accuracy in 
historical and sociological science. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the bearing of Dr. Ward’s 
theory on the emotional and volitional aspects of religion. 
In his judgment, the determinist view of God’s relation to 
man’s moral choices which is wont to arise in seasons of great 
religious awakenment, is an exaggerated emphasizing of the 
Divine side of religious experience to the effacement of another 
side of that experience which is hardly less important. By re- 
presenting the human will ascontinually reinforced and, indeed, 
replaced by the Almighty Will, theological determinism often 
inspires its votaries with intense earnestness, and stimulates 
them as instruments of a Divine purpose to the most energetic 
and self-denying action.” Stillit may well be doubted whether, 
in its immediate and remoter consequences, this doctrine ex- 
ercises a beneficial influence on morals and religion. Dr. 
Ward’s account of human nature gives full recognition to both 
the Divine and the human factors of man’s spiritual life. Self- 
knowledge shows that there are times when, either by the 
immediate action of the Father within us, or under the in- 
fluence of an inspired book or an inspired teacher, we are as it 
were borne on by the power of spiritual ideas and emotions, 
the sense of God’s presence and the conscious experience of 
His love overpowering for the time all selfish and sensual 
ideas. It is easy then, nay, it is predominantly joyful, to 
surrender ourselves to holy sentiments and to resolve to lead 
a life in harmony with them. Such blessed experiences are 
not, however, seasons of probation; they are seasons of pre- 


_paration for probation. But when the flood tide of spiritual © 


emotion ebbs, as ebb it will, and the world’s attractions resume 
their seductive power, then arrives the critical moment when 
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man is called upon by the categorical imperative within him 
to do the right, not because it is predominantly pleasurable, 
not because, as yesterday, when, actuated and impelled by the 
warm glow of devotion, the spontaneity of his being pressed 
in that direction, but simply because it is what his higher 
nature prompts, and what he feels that God approves. Virtue 
and holiness have still some attractive power of their own, 
but merely as pleasurable they are quite unequal to cope with 
the more vehement urgency of worldly desire ; and, if they are 
to prevail, man by an anti-impulsive effort must co-operate 
with God, and show by that effort, which is always more or 
less painful, that he freely obeys the Divine injunction and 
freely responds to the Divine invitation. The influx into the 
soul of divine possibilities has its source in the grace of God, 
but the acceptance and appropriation of this higher life rests 
finally with the worthy exercise of man’s high faculty of moral 
choice, and so the human is not wholly merged and lost in 
the Divine, but the true personality and responsibility of man 
remains intact. 

Such is our author’s position. We submit that he has done 
good service in explaining and defending that doctrine of Free- 
will which he maintains—and, we think, rightly—to be indis- 
pensable to a true Philosophy of Theism. 

CHARLES B. UPTON. 


Art. IX.—The Eve of Disestablishment in France 
and its Antecedents. 


Tue question of the separation of Church and State is one 
which presents itself with so much urgency to thoughtful 
minds in our day, that it cannot be set aside. It is forced 
upon us by what we may call the logic of history, by which 
we do not mean the inexorable fatalism of the pantheist, 
but the sequence of cause and effect, determined mainly by 
man’s free agency. The growing recognition of the complete 
neutrality of the State in matters of religion ; the vindication 
not only of religious liberty, but of religious equality; the 
ever-widening diversity of opinions both concerning philosophy 
and religion—all these influences which are to be traced in 
different degrees throughout the whole Continent of Europe, 
tend in the direction of disestablishment. 

Our aim in the present paper is to show what is the exact 
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phase which this great question has assumed in France 
under the Third Republic—first in the domain of polities, and 
then among the various Churches still connected with the 
State. There is every indication that we are on the verge of 


' Disestablishment. There may be great differences of opinion 


as to the rightness or wrongness of this sudden change ; but. 
in whatever aspect we regard it, it cannot fail to hasten the 
accomplishment of one of the most important reforms of our 
age. 


We must take first a brief review of the antecedents of the 
present crisis. It is scarcely needful to remind the reader 
that up to the time of the French Revolution, Church 
and State were closely united in France, and formed as it. 
were one sole and undivided power. This was emphatically 
the case after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
when religious unity was restored by the most odious perse- 
eution. This fusion of the two powers was made all the 
more complete by the opposition offered by the Church of 
France to the Papacy. Under the name of Gallicanism it. 
jealously guarded all its peculiar rights and liberties ; and by 
the close of the old régime, these had become more and more 
identified with the supremacy of the king, who, as eldest son 
of the Church, held the sword to smite down its adversaries. 
The French Revolution in its first phase in 1789 was satisfied 
with very incomplete reforms in the relations of Church and 
State. It did indeed proclaim religious liberty, but it did not 
go so far as religious equality ; for it instituted a national 
Church to which it gave a civil constitution. Its idea, no 
doubt, was to secure a clergy subservient to its bidding and 
reflecting its image, as under the old monarchy. To attain 
this end, the great Constituent Assembly did not scruple to. 
transform itself into a Council, and to remodel the constitution 
of the Church. It decided that the clergy should be appointed 
by popular election, and not by papal investiture, and that. 
they should be required to take the civil oath. This was a 
complete subversion of the whole Catholic discipline, and 
provoked the most determined opposition, thus imperilling the 
whole of the new order of things. The Constituent Assembly 
had taken possession of the immense wealth of the old 
Church, and the only compensation it made was to tax the 
budget of the State with the salary of the new or constitu- 
tional clergy, as they were called. The advocates of the 
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union of the two powers maintain that the budget of worship 
is an inextinguishable debt which the State in France owes as 
compensation for the alienation of the property of the ancient 
Church of France, so that the union of Church and State is 
practically indissoluble. This claim cannot be sustained. As 
a matter of fact, the Republic proclaimed disestablishment in 
1793, and thus swept away the tradition of the budget of 
’ public worship. There is no law by which a nation can be 
compelled to drag the institutions of the past after it like a 
clog, under penalty of finding its progress stopped altogether. 


That which is just and reasonable is that fair compensation | 


should be given to the people of any age in which a great 
reform is accomplished, so that they may not be crushed 
under its pressure, or be made to bear alone the burden of 
accumulated abuses. But when once this fair compensation 
has been given by means of equitable transitional measures, 
the debt of the past is cancelled, and the nation may go 
boldly forward in the path of progress. 

The separation of Church and State was decreed by the Con- 
vention in 1795 (year III. of the Republic). This step was 
taken abruptly, without any compensation offered, and under 
conditions altogether unfavourable ; for the Government of 
the country was hostile to all religion, and the distress pre- 
vailing was terrible after all that the nation had gone through. 
Yet such is the vitality of religion when thrown upon its own 
resources, that public worship was voluntarily re-established 
in 38,000 parishes, and the Gallican Church, which had the 
largest number of adherents, entered upon a most interesting 
religious reformation, the incontestable proofs of which remain 
in the records of its two Councils held in Paris. The chief 
influence in the Gallican Church at this time was that of 
Bishop Grégoire. He was at once an earnest Christian and a 
sincere patriot, and had borne himself bravely, first in his 
defence of the Republic against the Royalist clergy, and then 
in the defence of the faith against the atheistic terrorists. 

It is well known how Napoleon I. stepped in to put an end 
to this healthy voluntaryism, which took so kindly to the 
upturned soil of France, in which the national calamities 
seemed to have made deep the furrows for the Divine seed. 
The great despot could not brook that one little hill of 
liberty should break the dead level of universal subjection. 
Especially was he averse to’ the liberty of souls, the most 
persistent and obtrusive of all. As Madame de Stiiel has 
truly said, ‘He wished to have a clergy as he had chamber- 
lains, dt his beck and call.’ - 


> 
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In 1802, by dint of threats and promises, he concluded with 
the Holy Father the famous Concordat, by which, in exchange 
for the subsidy and protection of the State, he exacted from 
the clergy complete submission to his government. He 
further obtained from the Pope the reorganization of the 
episcopal hierarchy in accordance with his designs—that is, 


_ by introducing into it certain old constitutional priests, though 


to Rome this was as the abomination of desolation. The 
‘Mémoires’ of Cardinal Gonzalez, and Count d’Haussonville’s 
book on the same subject, which is the highest possible 
authority, bring befoye us a whole series of transactions 
between Napoleon and the Papal Court, in which fraud con- 
tends with violence for the mastery ; and yet, after all this, 
Napoleon added, of his own initiative, a postscriptum to the 
Concordat by the legislation of Germinal Year X. This post- 
scriptum forged the last link in the chain of clerical bondage. 
The clergy was to be allowed no direct communication with the 
Pope. All briefs from Rome were to be subjected to the cen- 
sorship of the State. Heavy penalties were attached to any 
infraction of this Draconian law. The Protestant church and 
the Jewish synagogue were soon absorbed into this organiza- 
tion, which was naturally less oppressive to them than to the 
Catholic Church, since neither of them stood in any relation 


‘to a foreign power. 


It is notorious that this Concordat, which was to give peace 
to the country, only engendered strife between Church and 
State; and that the new Constantine showed himself as in- 
tolerant as the old, of all priests who did not receive his 
commands with docility. The foremost of these offenders was 
the unhappy Pope Pius VII. himself, whom Napoleon dragge:! 
from one prison to another, till the sudden downfall of the 
First Empire gave him back his liberty. > 

The régime of the Concordat remained intact under the 
restoration of the Bourbons, in spite of an abortive attempt 
in 1817 to re-establish the exclusive privileges of the Catholic 
Church. It began, however, to be assailed by the Ultramon- 
tane party, which, under the leadership of its brilliant and 
impassioned orator, the Abbé de Lamennais, acquired new 
and extensive influence. Lamennais could not brook the 
subordination of the Church to the State. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1880 he went further, and, with his young disciples, 
Lacordaire and Montalembert, he started the journal ‘L’ Avenir, 
which endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between the 
Catholic Church and free institutions. The attempt was as 
futile as it was sincere; and in 1832 Gregory XIII. taught 
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him, by the severe condemnation passed upon him in the 


Encyclical, that between Rome and liberty, especially religious 


liberty, the opposition is radical and absolute. Lamennais 


- 


would not let himself be-crushed by the papal anathema. He 
rose up indignant, and vindicated his position in two books 
throbbing with fervid eloquence, ‘ Les Affaires de Rome,’ and 
‘Les Paroles d’un Croyant.’ His two young disciples, Lacor- 
daire and Montalembert, only submitted partially to the 
Encyclical, for they held fast their liberal opinions. They 
had received from Lamennais the grand idea of the indepen- 
dence of the Church, and they never ceased to attack the 
system of the Concordat and to demand religious liberty in its 
widest applications as most favourable to the development of 
their Church. 
_ The Papacy, satisfied with having condemned the principle 
of liberty, was disposed to wink at its applications, which 
were, indeed, its only hope, for it was evident that since the 
Revolution of 1830, the Catholic Church could never again 
hope to enjoy its ancient privileges, and, if it regained its 
power at all, it must be through the reign of liberty. Thus 
the principle of the separation of Church and State gradually 
gained ground even in the Catholic Church, which found itself 
perpetually héld in check by the restrictions of the Concordat, 
whether it sought liberty of teaching in all grades, or the 
restoration of its old religious orders. 

Nothing, however, was further from the thoughts of the 
two great political parties, between whom the power alternated 


under the July monarchy, than the idea of the separation of . 


Church and State. The conservative party, under its eminent 
leader M. Guizot, was so far from recognizing the indepen- 
dence of religion in relation to the State, that it did not even 
allow any liberty of worship outside the. system of the Con- 
cordat, and in spite of. the vigorous protests of the liberal 
party, insisted that no meetings of unauthorized religious 
— could be held without previous sanction from the 
State. 

The liberal party also endorsed the Concordat. M. Thiers, 
in his great history of the First Empire, eulogized it in every 
aspect. It was in his view a master stroke of the genius of 
the First Consul to have placed religion entirely under the 
control of the State. There were, indeed, two politicians who, 
on this subject, were in advance of their age. One was 


- De Tocqueville, who had become convinced by his visit to the ° 
' United States that the only way of reconciling religion with 
. liberty was the separation of Church and State. The other 
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was Lamartine, who set forth in noble language the true - 
principles of the relation of the two powers. 


In matters of education and of religion (we read in his well-known 
pamphlet, ‘La Liberté d’Enseignement’) we are at fault. And why are 
we at fault? Because we are not at liberty. Believers or sceptics, 
Catholics or Protestants, spiritualists or rationalists, Church or State, we 
are all alike in bondage. We are mutual oppressors, and in oppressing 
each other we do wrong to something far more sacred than ourselves— 
we do violence to the truth, the truth of God which we stifle in our ill- 
judged embrace. 


Raised to such a height as this, the question became truly a 
religious one. Vinet, whose influence was beginning to make 
itself felt in France, especially through his noble articles in 
‘Le Semeur,’ spoke in the same tone. And it was by the 
little group of Vinet’s disciples—who were not content to rest 
in the theory of the separation of Church and State, but 
desired to see it applied in their various churches—that the 
banner of religious liberty was first fully unfurled and borne 
aloft with such courageous fidelity as could not but command 
the respect of liberal minds. 

No marked advance was made, however, in the direction of 
disestablishment in the Revolution of 1848, though Lamartine - 
had for some months a considerable part in the direction of 
affairs. The present writer remembers well with how much 
sympathy Lamartine received a deputation of the French 
disciples of Vinet, who were anxious to use the opportunity 
to serve the cause of religious liberty which lay so near their 
hearts. ‘I would rather,’ said Lamartine, in his interview 
with them at the foreign office, ‘I would rather be a slave 
myself, than see God kept in bondage under the yoke of the 
State.’ But he was powerless at this time to give effect to his 
sentiments. The rapid reaction which took place after the 
foundation of the Second Republic gave the Catholics a decided 
political preponderance, especially after the election of the 
General Assembly in 1849. The old opponents of the system 
of the Concordat were then seen hastening to make use of it 


. for their own ends, and eager to magnify the authority of the. 


State when it could be made to subserve their cause. The 
vaunted champions of liberty of teaching were now found’ 
among the most ardent promoters of a law to their own 
advantage—the famous ‘ Loi Falloux’ of the year 1851, which 
~ the whole education of the country in the hands of the 
esuits. 

The liberalism of the old disciples of Lamennais received a 

severe check at this time from the agitation about the temporal 
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power of the Pope, which arose out of the revolutionary spirit 
manifested in Italy. The position thus assailed was really | 
one which lent the highest sanction of the Roman hierarchy 
to the absolute union of the two powers. 

Under the Second Empire this absorbing question of the 
papal sovereignty continued to falsify the whole issue. Upon 
this point M. Thiers was at one with the Catholic party. In 
the defence of the temporal power of the Pope, he found an 
admirable platform on which to oppose the Government of 
the day, which had greatly helped to shake that power by 
abetting the enfranchisement of Italy. It was idle for the 
‘yovernment to place a garrison in Rome when it had first 
made a breach in the old institution of the Papacy which could 
never again beclosed. On the other hand, the spectacle of the 
Oatholic Church joining in solemn thanksgiving to God on the 
day after the crime of December 2, 1851, in order to secure 
the favour of the usurper whose hands were reeking with the 
blood of the defenders of the law, tended powerfully to incline 
the liberal party to the principle of disestablishment. Hence, 
at the close of the Empire, we find disestablishment occupying 
a prominent place in their programme. 

All such considerations, however, were thrown into the shade 
in the period directly succeeding the fall of the Empire. The 
attention of the nation was wholly absorbed by its over- 
whelming calamities, and by the wounds at which its life- 
blood seemed ebbing away. In view of a reactionary and 
Catholic Assembly, the only policy open to the liberal party 
was to support the system which placed a barrier in the way 
of Catholic assumption. Hence the long and bitter struggle 
which followed. Before the question of separating Church 
and State could be even mooted, measures must be taken to 
prevent the Church from gaining the predominance at which ~ 
it was manifestly aiming, now an unexpected chance had 
occurred of securing a clerical majority in the National 
Assembly. 

The momentary triumph of the Royalist party on May 16, 
1872, and the offensive attitude of the Catholic party at that 
period, altogether set aside for the time any thought of dis- 
establishment. 

When the Republican party returned to power upon an 
assured basis, after the retirement of Marshal MacMahon, it . 
entered upon office with a firm resolve to stamp out Clericalism, 
which its illustrious leader, Gambetta, had characterized as 
‘the enemy’ of France. In such a mood it seemed far more 


opportune to try and crush its adversary than to attempt at 
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reform which would have placed the enemy beyond its power ; 
for the separation of Church and State would of necessity - 
have left the Church independent in its own domain. Hence 


Gambetta, who, under the Empire, had made disestablishment 


a part of his programme, now became its resolute opponent. 
When Father Hyacinthe asked him one day if he was not in 
favour of the separation of Church and State, he replied, ‘ That 
would be the end of all things’ (‘ Ce serait la fin du monde’). © 

M. Jules Ferry, who, since the death of Gambetta, has beex 
unquestionably the leading spirit of the Republican party, 
occupies precisely the same position. This explains how it 
was that as soon as its victory was assured, the Government, 
treading in the steps of Prince Bismarck, entered on a veritable 
Kulturkampf, expelling all unauthorized religious bodies, and 
using every effort to withdraw from the Catholic Church all 
the advantages, pecuniary or otherwise, which it enjoyed, 
beyond the letter of the Concordat. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, the cause of disestablish- 
ment has been making great advances within the last two 
years, so much so that its triumph at no distant time may be 
safely predicted, unless a violent reactionary movement sets 
in as in Belgium and in Spain. This triumph will, as we 
believe, be won to a large extent by means which we deprecate, 
and by the application of a method we cannot approve. But, 
as a matter of fact, unless there be some change in the course 
events have recently taken, the end cannot be far off. We 
find ourselves, therefore, on the verge of one of the greatest 
social and political changes our country has ever experienced 
—a change far more momentous than the substitution of one 
form of government for another, since it affects the very 
foundations of the constitution. Let us then inquire what are 
the precise causes which seem likely to lead to so important 
a result. 


Il. 


We may mention, first, one general cause, which cannot but 
make itself felt sooner or later in all the Catholic countries of 
Europe. I refer to the suppression of the temporal power of 
the Pope. The principle of the union of the two powers has 
received a death blow in Rome, the very centre of the Catholic 
system. It is impossible that the régime of the Concordat 
should not be affected by it, since its basis is simply that of a 
contract concluded between the civil power and the Pope 
regarded as a sovereign. This great political transformation 


must incline the Catholic Church itself sooner or later to seek 
NO. CLx. 27 
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separation from the State, for, having no longer the guarantee 
of a treaty between sovereign and sovereign, it will be con- 
strained, in self-defence, to have recourse to that liberty which 
it has so long proscribed. 

When the egis of privilege is withdrawn the Church must 
fall back upon its rights, and must vindicate its independence 
in relation to the State. This course has been boldly taken 
by the Catholic Church of Germany in its contest with the 
all-powerful Chancellor. Some of its ablest organs have even 
gone so far as to advocate openly in the Reichstag the separa- 
tion of Church and State as a necessity of the future. In 
France we have not gone so far as this, but we have in our 
political assemblies heard men of avowed Ultramontane views 
advocating religious liberty with as much fervour as they ever 
displayed in opposing it when they thought themselves 
_ secure in their privileges, and recognized only the liberty of 
the Right. The more heavily the yoke of the State presses 
upon them, the more eager will they be to break it; and 
although they may desire to retain as long as possible an 
official character for their Church, it is easy to predict that 
the time will come when they will take up Lacordaire’s words 
and say, ‘ Let us quit the temples of slavery.’ 

A similar movement must necessarily take place also on 
the part of the State. This is made sufficiently evident by 
the remarkable book on the separation of Church and State, 
written by Signor Minghetti, who was at the head of the 
Italian Cabinet when the temporal power of the Pope was 
overthrown in 1870. This distinguished Italian declares that 
everything is tending in the direction of such a separation, 
which is demanded alike by the highest interests of Church 
and State; and he sketches in powerful lines the programme 
of this great reform, with all the transitional measures 
necessary to its equitable realization. : 

It is just these transitional measures, so indispensable in 
equity, which seem likely to be omitted in France, if the 

same mistaken counsels continue to prevail in the Republican 
majority. The fact is, that the animus of its ecclesiastical 
policy is not principle, but hatred. It is not impelled by the 
desire to achieve a great reform for its own sake, but by its 
intense animosity to the Catholic Church, which it chooses to 
identify with the cause of religion itself. Its primary aim is 
to place its enemy at a disadvantage by stopping the supplies, 
and by tying the hands of the Church. It looks upon the 
suppression of the budget of worship as a strategy of war, 
and not as the logical result of the great principle of the 
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neutrality of the State. This neutrality has been recently 
proclaimed in France with regard to education, by the 
passing of important laws based on the recognized principles 
of modern political science. Religion has been excluded from 
State institutions. The ministers of religion have not been 
permitted for the last five years to sit on the Councils of the 
University, and they have no power to impose their ortho- 
doxy, either directly or indirectly, on the Government schools. 
This is all a movement in the right direction. The teaching 
of creeds or catechisms is prohibited in the Government 
schools. Only the mistake has been made of including in 
the educational syllabus the systematic teaching of morals by 
lay masters. This is going too far, or not far enough ; for to 
teach a moral code from which God is excluded is to run 
counter to the convictions of all Christians, by seeming to 
suggest that there can be a complete code of duty without 
any recognition of our obligations towards God. It would 
have been far better to leave the master to reach the con- 
sciences of his pupils through the ordinary education of the 
school, in which it is quite open to him to exhibit a practical 
Christianity, though he is not permitted to teach any creed. 
With this reservation, it must be admitted that in Govern- 
ment schools, where children of all communions come 
together, it is rational to adhere strictly and impartially to 
the principle of religious neutrality, provided the parents 
have the opportunity of securing for their children any 
religious teaching they may choose outside the regular school 
hours. For this purpose the Thursday in each week is by law 
left open. Unhappily the law is but too often evaded on this 
point. In many schools this day is chosen for lessons in 
drawing or geometry, which thus usurp the time intended 
for religious instruction. Nor can it be denied that under 
the influence of the municipalities of our great towns, which 
are often utterly irreligious bodies, neutrality is not always 
strictly observed ; and the hostility to all religion makes itself 
felt, if not in the teaching, at least in the personal influence 
of the master. 

It must be admitted that the Government has hitherto 
shown itself quite opposed to this abuse of the great laws of 
1877. The official text-book of morals designed for use in 
the primary schools in particular is characterized by a very 
high tone of spirituality. The Municipal Council of Paris 
has not yet succeeded in introducing into the schools of the 
capital the manual prepared by one of its members, M. 
Edgar Monteil, who is an avowed atheist of the most cynical 
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and irrational type. Looking at it as a whole, we find but 
little cause of complaint in the way in which the Republic 
has carried out its scheme of secularizing national education. 

Following up these measures on broad social grounds, the 
way should have been cleared for the separation of Church 
and State. One section of the Republican party endeavoured 
to do this by bringing forward a proposition in which the 
whole bearings of .the question of disestablishment were 
shown. It was taken into consideration in the Chamber of 
Deputies in the month of March, 1883, the subject being well 
introduced by M. Steeg, formerly a Protestant pastor. In 
opposition to the proposal made by the radical party 
summarily to do away with the budget of worship without 
any of those adjustments demanded in equity by the neces- 
sities of the case, M. Steeg asked that the Chamber of 
Deputies should thoroughly inquire into the question, with 
a view not only to verify the principle, but to determine on 
the best methods of carrying it out. A commission was 
appointed by the Chamber for this purpose, but its report has 
not yet been presented. It is clear that the Chamber of 
Deputies is unwilling to face this discussion, and the Ministry 
is still more so. It has not the courage either to refuse or to 
sanction so momentous a change. The majority prefer to 
pave the way, or to achieve the result by degrees, by lessening 
the votes of supply, and thus impoverishing the Church. 

A remarkable change however has taken place in that 
section of the majority which has adhered most strongly 
to the policy of Gambetta. Until the last two sessions, this 
party, described under the name of the ‘ Union Republicaine, 
took up a definite position as hostile to the separation of 
Church and State, with the avowed purpose of oppressing 
the Church. The means chosen was to demand not only that 
the Concordatory régime should be enforced with Draconian 
severity, but also that it should be supplemented by measures 
of exceptional harshness. The spirit of this policy is made 
sufficiently evident by the new legislation proposed two years 
ago by M. Paul Bert, one of the most influential members 
of the Chamber. According to the bill brought in by M. 
Paul Bert, new and heavy penalties were to be inflicted on 
any of the clergy who should assert in any degree their 
independence of the State. Instead of the Platonic remon- 
strances from the Council of State, on which the bishops 
prided themselves, fines and imprisonment as in Prussia 
were to be inflicted for any communication with Rome or 
any violation of a vexatious code. This was equivalent to 
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introducing the Kulturkampf pure and simple into France. 
The new law of associations was framed by the Government 
in a like spirit, and was as severe on all religious bodies 
as it was liberal to lay, commercial, and literary societies. 
These measures are a part of the policy of Gambetta with 
regard to the Concordat, but in the last session they have 
received a new interpretation. We are now told that they 
are not the application of a system intended to be permanent, 
but transitional measures to prepare the way for the separation 
of Church and State. This we are told is the end in view, 
but it is not to be reached till the Church shall be so weak- 
ened and impoverished as to be no longer formidable. 

This change of face is due in great measure to the influence 
of a deputy who stands forth as the rival of M. Paul Bert, 
and who, pending the passing of the new laws of which we 
have been speaking, has made use of the discussion on the 
budget of worship in the last two sessions, to reduce it to a 
minimum with the avowed intention of ultimately suppressing 
it altogether. This deputy is M. Jules Roche, nephew of the 
archbishop, and all the more hostile to the Catholic Church 
because he was nurtured in its bosom. Well versed in 
ecclesiastical law, a fluent though somewhat uninteresting 
speaker, he is inspired by one concentrated passion. If he 
has not gained all he asked, he has at least secured several 
important points. His tactics are very skilful. Not being 
able as yet to gain a majority for abrogating the Concordat, 
he insists on its strict enforcement from a financial point 
of view, demanding that every subsidy not described in the 
original text of 1802 be withdrawn. It is easy to see that 
this Jewish interpretation of the bond profoundly modifies 
the Church’s position, for that which sufficed for her needs 
in 1802 must obviously be utterly inadequate eighty years 
later, when we consider the growth of the Church and the 


_increased expense of living. To reduce the present salary 


of the Archbishop of Paris to what it was at the beginning 
of the century would be simply absurd. To apply the same 
standard to the salaries of the lesser clergy would be to make 
it almost an impossibility for any to exercise the ministry of 
the Church. M. Jules Roche has carried many such reduc- 
tions in the Chamber of Deputies. Several of these reductions 
have not been ratified by the Senate, and it is just for this 
reason that the. proposal has been made in the first scheme 
of revision of the Constitution, to restrict the competence 
of the Upper Chamber in matters of finance. There has been 
a wish to get rid of this obstacle, especially in view of the 
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coming budget of worship, the draft of which is already 
prepared. This scheme includes the suppression of all sub- 
sidies to the seminaries, so as to greatly increase the difficulty 


_ of keeping up the ministry in all the churches. The new 


bill for the reorganization of the military which has passed 
the Chambers will stiil further add to this difficulty, since it 
will make all candidates for the priesthood or the ministry 
liable to three years of military service. This is as heavy a 
blow as could well be aimed at the Catholic Church. M. Jules 
Roche and M. Paul Bert do not conceal the motives under 
which they are acting. They have said distinctly that it is 
needful to substitute science for religious superstition, which 
they confound with religion; and they desire to augment the 
budget of public instruction by all that is taken away from 
the budget of worship, the one being to the other as light to 
darkness. 

It is, then, in the name of a State philosophy or State 
irreligion, that these men are seeking the separation of Church 


and State, little thinking that they are but reviving in a new 


form the old Ultramontane principle, the essence of which is 
that it makes the civil power the instrument of a particular 


doctrine. Nothing could be more opposed to the true idea of 


4he neutrality of the State. It is for this reason that some of 
the most decided partisans of the separation of the two powers, 
have steadily opposed in the Senate a policy which is only 
that of Clericalism turned against itself. 

This was especially the case in reference to the very im- 


~ portant municipal law passed this winter by the two Chambers. 


By the Concordat, interpreted according to its true and legal 
meaning, the grants to the churches are derived from com- 
munal budgets as well as from the central budget. This 
provision is indispensable to secure an adequate revenue for 
the expenses of the places of worship and the maintenance of 
the ministers. After a prolonged debate, the new municipal 
law was passed, freeing the municipalities from their obliga- 
tion to provide supplementary subsidies for public worship. 
The promoters of this change, which is manifestly unjust so 
long as the Concordat remains in force, openly avowed that 
they looked upon this as the best way of preparing the Com- 
munes for the separation of Church and State. Their plan is 


° - to effect bit by bit a great reform which ought to be boldly 


faced in all its bearings. Their whole ecclesiastical policy 
consists in saying to the Church: ‘ You shall spread your 
wings and fly as soon as we have well clipped them.’ 

This policy does not, however, satisfy the Radicals, who 
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are really the leaders of the mass of the Republican party on 

this question. ‘They are eager for the immediate separation 

of the two powers without any such slow measures. ‘The last 

legislative elections have shown how much stress was laid 

upon this point in the programme of the new candidates. It 

is obvious that this will be one of the leading questions on the 

Republican platform in the general elections of 1885. It is 

not that the country itself is greatly concerned about it ; there 

may even be a certain amount of opposition, but as the 

elections are always managed by the radical politicians, it is 

certain that unless some reactionary movement sets in, of 
which there seems no probability at present, disestablish- 

ment may become an accomplished fact in France with startling 

rapidity and without the preparatory adjustment which equity | 
demands. At the same time, it will sweep away one of the 

most glaring inequities of the past, for there is no page of 

history more defaced with error and injustice than the 

record of the union of Church and State. 

In conclusion, we have to ask the grave question: Are 
the Churches ready for such a revolution? The Catholic 
Church will resist it to the last; for it abhors the idea of 
losing its official position. It will leave no stone unturned to 
stop the way of disestablishment, and will, no doubt, create 
great disturbances in the country. It will become more hostile 
than ever to the Republic, but by this very fact it will imperil 
itself and probably play into the hands of the Radicals. The 
Protestant Churches united to the State are doing all they 
can to prepare for the eventualities of the future. The 
Lutheran Church has spoken out boldly on this subject, in its 
principal organ ‘ Le Témoignage.’ The Evangelical section of 
the Reformed Church has done even better without separating 
from the State. It has organized itself, by anticipation, into 
a sort of free Church, by means of unofficial synods which by 
their permanent commissions and their central fund are 
seeking to provide for the contingencies of the future, both as . 
to the self-government and self-support of their Churches. 
That they are fully prepared for the crisis, whenever it may 
come, must have been evident to any who were present at the 
last general unofficial synod held at Nantes in the month of 
June of this year. The time is not far off when the whole 
Reformed Church will take up the words of Pascal: ‘It is well 
with the Church when her dependence is on God alone.’ 

For our own part, while we deprecate the unjust and violent 
measures by which this great reformation will probably be 
brought about in France, we are none the less persuaded that 
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it will be an immense spiritual benefit. It is in our view the 
only way in which French Christians can victoriously sustain 
the great conflict to which they are called against the growing 
-irreligion of the day. . The Church needs to be brought back 
to her normal conditions, in order that the power of the 
invisible may be shown forth in her. Her warfare must be 
spiritual, the cross her only weapon. In hoc signo vinces igs 
an immortal adage if only it be interpreted, not as Constantine 
interpreted it, but in the true spiritual sense. 
E. DE PRESSENSE. 


Art. X.—The Character and the Poetry of Madame 
de Sévigné. 


Tue little volume on Madame de Sévigné lately published 
by Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) produced in the journals of 
the day a sprinkling of disquisitions touching the immortal 
letter-writer. Taking for granted that the interest then excited 
has not yet subsided into the former state of at least partial 
ignorance and indifference on the part of the public, we propose 
to say a few words, not merely upon the letters, but also on 
Madame de Sévigné herself, including one or two points which 
even her admirers seem to have missed or misinterpreted. _ 

That every lively letter-writer, at least of her own sex, is 
compared with her, and that the comparison is generally 
about as just as that of any modern domestic novel with 
those of Miss Austen, is proof at once of the renown of 
her letters as a name and their obscurity as a thing. In 
simple truth she stands absolutely alone. Doubtless no 
work, however unrivalled and however original it seems, but 
is prepared and led up to by the influences of the time, and 
letter-writing was already beginning to be a favourite pas- 
time with the highborn idle; but with Madame de Sévigné 
it was the necessary satisfaction of all her needs and all her 
powers. Itis only, however, in writing to her beloved daughter, 
and through the practice, the delightful, spontaneous labour, 
of a life that she attains perfection ; and wonderful it is how 
she can turn in a thousand shapes and light with a thousand 
charms the one in itself monotonous theme of a mother’s 
passion, poured out on one single object through twenty-six 
years of unceasing correspondence.* 


* Thecorrespondence assuredly begins and ends with the twenty-six years, 
but it must not be forgotten that seventeen of these, in periods of whole 
months and years, were spent together by the mother and daughter; a fact 
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- It might appear impossible to say anything new on either 
Madame de Sévigné’s character or writing ; the former seems 
to show so transparently in the latter, even as she once said 


herself, ‘that it seemed to her every one could read her 
thoughts through her bodice.’ Yet it is by no means an 
easy task to sum up in a small space the character that 
apparently lies so open to us. For with all the nature and 
impulse which, controlled by good sense, formed its basis, it 
had so many chequering threads, so many harmonious 
differences; it presented so many various points of view in 
its various relations with others: refined consideration and 
loving tact so moulded and modified that ebullient spontaneous- 
ness, requiring us often to read between the lines, though 
never quite disguising the pretty weaknesses that will still peep 
through her well-assumed wisdom, that no single appreciation 
can perhaps’ do justice to that multifold personality. 

We think that Mrs. Ritchie has touched with a just 
hand on the much discussed relations between mother and 
daughter, and the nature of that world-famed affection, 


— We think with her that, making allowance for the mother’s 


too warm and the daughter’s too cold, temperament, the 
pair loved each other about equally and with sincere devotion. 
Itis a pity that we have not Madame de Grignan’s letters, 
which might remove the one-sided impression left by the 
appeals, protests, and self-reproaches of a mother’s imploring, 
suffering, adoring love. They might help to prove that it was 
not Madame de Grignan’s feelings which were cold, but her 
manner ; and that it was this, together with a tendency to irrita- 
bility, that sometimes veiled her really filial heart. But we 
cannot find the fault that Miss Thackeray and others do with 
Madame de Seévigné for her apparent preference of her daughter 
to her son. (Why, by-the-bye, does Mrs. Ritchie refer to him 
familiarly as ‘ Charles,’ when neither his Christian name nor 
that of any other relation appears in a single letter? we see 
and know him only as ‘ mon fils,’ ‘votre frére,’ ‘le baron.’) 
Madame de Sévigné did her son no injustice ; she loved him 
extremely, was perfectly happy in his society, and full of 
anxiety in his absence; but her clear eyes could not but 
read, with a mixture of pity and mild contempt, the strange 
inconsequence of his character, and, in spite of his amiable 
sentiments, the hopeless folly of his conduct was always keep- 
ing her on the fret and in alarm. But if we had her letters 
to him, we should probably, measuring them by her letters 


singularly forgotten by Sainte-Beuve when he speaks of these periods as 
‘reunions passagéres’ occurring between long intervals of separation. 
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about him, find tenderness in them—if not quite equal to 
what she gave to her deeper natured daughter, yet enough 
to satisfy his light heart. 

The characteristic and the charm alike of these letters 
is their personality, not only in that sweet bright self which 
flows over, lighting and colouring everything that drops or 
rather flies from her pen, but in all that she touches on. 
The world for her is composed of the figures she knows, and 
loves or hates, is interested or curious about; life for her 
is made up of the incidents and events which touch her 
feelings, her sense of the picturesque or of fun, or her pity 
or her scorn. In her pictures of nature the human element 
is never missing; and as for that human element, every 
one whom she mentions stands up clear before us, everything 
is alive, moving, breathing, speaking, under her light- 
creating wand. Almost all her thoughts and opinions about 
matters of the time will be found to spring from some 
personal feeling. Her tendency towards Jansenism was 
imbibed from a much respected uncle by marriage, and 
strengthened by her special friendship with the Arnauld family. 
Her interest in Louis XIV.’s great wars appears almost con- 
fined to the persons whom she knew who were engaged in it. 
Her comments on the politics of the day are simply those 
of a spectator watching a game in which the players are 
known and interesting to her. It would have been a thousand 
pities if she had been addicted to larger and more abstract 
views ; her letters would not have been so many living pictures, 
dramas, romances as they are, nor she herself, perhaps, have 
been so loveable. Moreover, which is seldom the case with 
ordinary minds, her feeling and her good sense play into 
each other’s hands. She is never an unreasoning fanatic 
or unscrupulous partizan. She can discern the merit of the 
Prince of Orange (as William III. was always called by her 
party), when it was the fashion tolaugh at him; and, though 
no rebel or freethinker, nor desirous of being singular, her 
common sense led her often at least to question, if not quietly 
to reject, many a conventional folly and prejudice of the day. 

In matters of religion we find her curiously undecided, a 
fact not so curious perhaps at a period when fashionable 
frivolity was linked with close outward observance of forms ; 
when Jesuitry and Jansenism, ancient corruptions and new free- 
thinking, were perplexing the strongest heads. All through 
her letters we see the naif desire to be dévote, with a frank 
consciousness that it was not in her nature, and we are not 


deceived by the warm praises she pours out on the ‘saintes. 
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filles’ and ‘femmes’ whose sacrifices she has not the remotest 
idea of imitating. But a warm kind heart, and views right 
and just in the main, led her, we think, nearer to true religion 
than appears in the care she takes, when years increase and 
life grows less agreeable, to throw all the responsibility for out- 
ward vexations on ‘le bon Dieu,’ and to cry ‘ Providence ! Pro- 
vidence!’ whenever an unexpected turn in worldly affairs occurs. 

All her critics have touched on her grande dame ignorance of 
the human world outside of her own class and her own home, 
and on her strange apparent insensibility to the horrors of 
official cruelty in Bretagne towards her own poor provincial 
neighbours, as well as the light, bantering, unpitying tone 
in which she recounts ‘ the Brinvilliers’’ horrible crimes and 
tragic end. We need therefore say nothing of these traits, but 
that they belonged to the age and to the society she moved in ; 
and indeed the aristocratical unconsciousness at that period 
of any claims save those of their own small world of relations, 
friends, dependants, and acquaintances, could not be better 
shown than in the passage in which she speaks of a victory 
just won as a ‘bonheur complet,’ because it had cost ‘ only 
some soldiers’ and ‘not one man of name.’ This tendency 
is controlled in our days by the growth of democratic institu- 
tions, and ethics, and the power of the public press. But 
with reference to her apparent indifference to wrongs and 


« sufferings, we may note that on public affairs she always 


writes with a certain reserve, knowing that her letters were 
handed about, and might be read in quarters where free 
expressions would do harm to herself or her family. In the 
account of the cruelties at Rennes and in other places, we 
can almost read between the lines a veiled disapprobation, 
and sometimes even catch a faint flavour of sarcasm under 
her praises of the king. We must remember that she and 
her relations lived more or less in the cold shade of royal 
disfavour, and no doubt her own and her friends’ grievances 
gave her a certain measure of clearsightedness when Louis 
le Grand did not behave like a god, or rather did behave like 
& Very capricious and vindictive one. 

It would be as superfluous to catalogue Madame de Sévigné’s 
intellectual merits as we said it was to analyze her personal 
qualities. Her secret is in the possession of two prime gifts: 
first, the absolute naturalness of one who is writing only for 
herself and her friend, and for the enjoyment of the moment; 
secondly, that genius of expression—now hitting the point 
unerringly with a single word, image, or condensed epigram, 
now hurrying on like an eager sparkling stream—which, but. 
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for that fortunate naturalness, might have given us instead of 
these careless letters, mere finished works of art. One loves 
to see the human heart beating, even if it disturbs the folds 
of the drapery. She is inexhaustible; as Mrs. Ritchie 
happily puts it, ‘she has everything to say, and she says 
it. She never tires of a subject, for she can always 
put it in a new light, find some new turn, some fresh image, 
some unexpected miracle of language. But there is one 
point which Mrs. Ritchie’s citations hardly illustrate, 
and which none of her late critics have touched on. We 
find in these letters, constantly recurring, a number of 
‘chansons,’ ‘ quatrains,’ &c., executed by the beaux esprits 
of the time and greatly admired, which almost rise—as 
Madame de Sévigné hopes she may in time in playing chess— 
to mediocrity. They contrast singularly with the real uncon- 
scious poetry which glances so often like a sweet note of 
music through the midst of Madame de Sévigné’s careless, 
voluble prose. Here and there occurs a touch of imagination 
so simple, so appropriate, that we scarcely notice it; it seems 
like a bud of the heart. For instance, ‘Rien ne m’échappe 
de tous ces heureux jours que les jours mémes qui sont 
échappés.’ Again, ‘Il y a aujourd’ hui bien des années qu'il 
vint au monde une créature destinée a vous aimer préférable- 
ment a toutes choses.’ (This reminds us of Browning’s 
‘ One born to love you, sweet!’) Or this, of a lady who had 
retired to a convent and suddenly died there, ‘ Une religieuse 
entra le matin dans sa chambre et la trouva appuyée contre 
sa chaise comme si elle eit été endormie; aussi l’est elle 
pour toujours.’ We all know the description of Louise de 
la Valliére as ‘cette petite violette qui se cachait sous l’herbe ;’ 
the dramatic force and fire of some of her narrations, as 
that of the Duchesse de Longueville’s reception of the news 
of her son’s death, as also the vigour with which she con- 
denses an idea, an image, a passion, into a very few words. 
Could pages of eloquence portray the impatient yearnings 
of love half so well as that short sentence, ‘Oh how I long 
for your letters! Itis already nearly half an hour since I 
have received any’? But we are perhaps less aware of the 
many little bits of nature-painting, they come in so slightly 
and quietly; as, indeed, is exemplified by a late essayist’s 
wholly ignoring this feature of her writing, dwelling on her 
‘attitude towards nature’ as a ‘ blank,’ and offering the rather 
surprising suggestion that the belief in heaven and heavenly 
things shut her from ‘communion with tree, and sun, and 
sky, and cloud;’ which, considering how much of the pagan 
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there always was in Madame de Sévigné, and how keen was 
her sensibility to earthly things, seems somewhat like an arrow 
shot at a venture. One passage has surely been often enough 
quoted to refute such a notion, that describing ‘le triomphe 
du mois de mai, quand le rossignol, le coucou et la fauvette 
ouvrent le printemps dans les foréts.” And could there be a 
more vivid personation than that of the Durance when she 
says: ‘Je hais cette riviere, and je crois qu’elle me hait aussi ; 
la derniére fois que je l’ai vue elle était hors de son lit, comme 
une furie dechainée.’ Here is another scrap, again worthy 
of Browning in its weird grotesqueness, but stamped with 
her own cachet by its touches of domestic life and good sense. 
It is too long to give in French, so we must try to translate 
it cotite que coitte. 


The other day my servants came to say to me, ‘ Madame, it is warm 
in the mall; there is not a breath of wind, and the moonlight looks so 
curious there.’ I could not resist the temptation ; I set all my infantry 
in motion; I put on all the caps, head-dresses, and hoods, that were not 
required. I went into the mall, where the air is like that of my chamber ; 
I found there a thousand cranes, white and black monks, several grey 
and white nuns, clothes flung about here and there, black men, others 
buried upright against the trees, little men concealed showing only their 


_ heads, priests who dared not approach. After having laughed at all 


these figures, and convinced ourselves that this was what one calls 
spirits, and that our own imagination is the theatre for them, we returned 
without stopping, and without having felt the least damp. My dear 
child, I ask your pardon—I felt myself obliged, according to the example 
of the ancients, as said the poor lunatic we once found in the garden 
at Livry, to pay this mark of respect to the moon. 


To sum up as well as we can. Alike as the child of nature 
and of her own age, Madame de Sévigné invites the study of 
her as she appears in the mirror of her letters—pure and 
upright herself, though a French grande dame of Louis XIV.’s 
time, and almost more than tolerant of the vices and follies 
of her friends and acquaintance ; loveable even when méchante ; 
partly excusable in her indifference to the welfare of the 
race ; and wise and admirable in spite of the repetitions, the 
exuberance, the exigeance, of a too passionate private and 
personal affection ; besides being the possessor of a gift unpa- 
ralleled since the art of writing began. To find in these letters 
much of historical interest, the reader should, we think, have, 
to start with, a better knowledge of the court and the times of 
Louis XIV. than is at present commonly to be found. But, 
though the letters are doubtless illustrative of history, it is 
not in that respect that we especially value these letters, for 
two reasons : because her knowledge of court and politics was 
second-hand (it is a mere error to paint her as a brilliant 
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court favourite, giving us news from the fountain-head of all 
that passed in that Olympian region), and because of the 
merely personal nature of her interests and observations. 
Her general reflections on human life and human nature, 
often very just and beautiful, are always taken in the con- 
crete—see, for example, the marvellous apologue on the death 
of Louvois. But, for the painting of society such as she 
knew it, and of all the scenery surrounding her, and of the 
life of every day and every hour, she has so done it that 
readers, through the course of ages and in the most remote 
regions of the earth, will feel as they read that they live in 
those times and those places. A. SHORE. 


Art. XI.—The Political Struggle of the Day. 


THE parliamentary recess has been a period of unusual 
— activity, with a spice of excitement which might easily 

ave passed into something more dangerous. We cannot 
profess to regard the form the controversy has taken with 
perfect satisfaction. We have no sympathy with the morbid 
and almost mawkish distaste of popular agitation which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has recently expressed in language which 
would have been more appropriate as coming from Lord Salis- 
bury than from the democratic professor who once succeeded 
in disturbing the complacency even of Lord Beaconsfield. 
But ‘legislation by picnic’ appears to be as contemptible a 
farce as could well be devised, and even the true popular 
demonstration, to which the name was so falsely applied by 
Lord Salisbury, is not an expedient to which it is desirable 
often to have recourse. The rejection of the Franchise Bill 
by Lord Salisbury’s followers in the Peers, however, ac- 
companied as it was by a distinct declaration that this was 
intended to force an appeal to the people, rendered such 
action inevitable. The result has been eminently satisfactory 
to the friends of progress; but, for ourselves, we must say 
that we are glad that the season of mere demonstrations is 
almost over—at all events, that the hollow farce of ‘ politics 
and pies’ in noblemen’s parks has been played out. It is 
nothing short of an insult to the immense spontaneous 
gatherings in Hyde Park, at Birmingham, and Manchester, 
and Glasgow, and, in fact, in all parts of the country, to 
compare them with the miscellaneous companies who have 
been attracted as much by the prospect of a cheap and 
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pleasant country excursion as by their attachment to any 
political principle, and in the majority of whom the utter 
indifference to the party object of the meeting was too con- 
spicuous to be denied. The effect of this extraordinary 
caricature of an appeal to the people on the old panem et 
circenses principles has yet to be fully seen. The failure of 
these Saturday afternoon ‘at homes’ as an instrument for 
influencing or a medium for expressing public opinion has 
been signal. Only two of them can even pretend to have 
had any serious character, and their expression, such as it 
is, is utterly overborne by the enormous weight of opposing 
sentiment expressed in the great Liberal demonstrations. 

It would require more than one Pomona Gardens or Nostell 
Priory gathering to neutralize the force of the great demon- 
stration at Hyde Park, which in an evil hour for themselves 
provoked the Tories into this very dangerous form of action. 
It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the 
effects of so egregious a coup manqué end with itself. It was 
just the kind of stroke which could only justify itself by its 
success. To what extent the failure will be followed by a 
revolt, if only in feeling, against leaders who have proved 
themselves such miserable tacticians, we do not profess to 
calculate. The last mistake a party is likely to condone is 
one by which it is made to look ridiculous. When the excite- 
ment of the time is over, when the bands and the fireworks 
have all been paid for, when the exquisites of the West End 
have recovered from the effect of their unwonted contact with 
clerks and artizans, is it not possible that it may occur to 
such sober-minded Tories as remain, if not to the promoters 
of these meetings themselves, that all they have done is to 
provide the ignobile vulgus with ample materials for laughter, 
and that their indignation may vent itself upon those who 
have betrayed them into such a blunder? Mr. James Low- 
ther, indeed, hints in mysterious words that his friends have 
some other force still in reserve, but the experience of the 
past may well dispel any anxiety which such a terrible 
monition might otherwise have produced. 

Whether Lord Salisbury himself has already begun to 


‘regard with some anxiety the conflict he has so recklessly 


provoked, is open to serious question; but we have little doubt 
that among his own adherents there are not a few who are 
awakening to a consciousness of the gravity of the mistake 
which their leader has committed. So far as his immediate 
object was concerned, it is clear that already he has been 
completely baffled. He was possessed by the belief that the 
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' unpopularity of the Egyptian policy would ensure the defeat 
of the Government at a General Election, and his aim was to 
precipitate a dissolution, in order to take advantage of this 
supposed hostile sentiment. No belief could, in our opinion, 
be more unfounded, and yet we are not surprised that it 
should have been entertained. It was fostered almost as 
much by the followers of Mr. Richard as by the Jingoes. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been a question on which there was 
such diversity of opinion as exists among sound and loyal 
Liberals. The complications in which it is involved would in 
themselves seem sufficient to make even strong men diffident 
in pronouncing a decided judgment; but, on the contrary, 
every one who has passed a few months in the country, or 
who has engaged in trade with it, or who has had any 
interest in its debt, or, worst of all, who has had any Indian 
experience, has his own pet scheme, and believes that in its 
adoption is to be found the true and complete solution of all 
Egyptian difficulties. Of course all these are malcontents, 

.and the air in the lobbies and the smoking-room is full of 
their complainings. It is not wonderful that an impression 
should go abroad that there is considerable disaffection in 
the Liberal ranks, and that if it existed in the House of Com- 
mons it would certainly be found to a similar extent in the 
constituencies. It was a mistake even as to the House, but 
it was a still greater one as to the constituencies. Even 
Liberal members who were as dissatisfied with the Ministerial 
policy as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, would never have avenged 
themselves by installing a Government intent on annexation, 
and in the boroughs this sentiment would have been even 
stronger than among our legislators. The interest felt by 
the latter in Egypt has had no reflection in the mind of their 
supporters. The tall talk about the feeling of the country, 
on which some journalists have indulged, has simply amused 
the men whose views it was supposed to express. We fully 
believe that the one desire of the great democratic con- 
stituencies is to be rid of all responsibility for Egypt, but the 
last man who can hope to profit by such a sentiment as that 
is Lord Salisbury. The conviction is becoming stronger 
every day that the Government have been victims to the 
policy of their predecessors, and deserve credit for their 
honest attempts to get free. 


Still it is unquestionable that there was a widespread per- - 


suasion among the Tory seers that the country had been so 
thoroughly impressed by their vapourings about the imbecility 
of Ministerial action, that it was panting for an opportunity 
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of recalling to power the men who had proved their care for 
British honour by the secret treaty which laid upon us the 
burden of Cyprus and with it the contempt of Europe, and 
their enlightened conception of British interests by the disas- 
trous and costly war in Afghanistan. What truth there was 
in these boastings is not now likely to be known, for the first 
effect of Lord Salisbury’s action has been to consign all these 
questions, for the present at least, to the province of ancient 
history. Were an election to take place next month (unless in 
the meantime some unexpected event should occur, such as 
the fall of Khartoum), Egyptian affairs would exert no appre- 
ciable influence on the result. Events materially helped Mr. 
Gladstone by rendering any discussion of Egyptian policy in 
Parliament impossible, and that delay alone was sufficient to 
spoil the ‘little game’ which the Tories were bent on playing. 
Mr. Gibson, indeed, protested at Halifax, with all that 
passionate vehemence and arrogant dogmatism of which an 
Irish Tory barrister is capable, that the battle would not be 
allowed to turn on a solitary issue. But it will require more 
than the eloquence of Mr. Gibson, or a dozen of his com- 
panions, to compel the British elector to give his attention to 
one subject when his mind is thoroughly possessed by another. 

He has put his foot down, and means to have this Franchise 
question settled. ‘To tell him that the Lords, who, if (as 
they impudently pretend) they did not reject the Bill, at all 

events put (as Mr. Gladstone said) an effectual stoppage upon 

it, were its best friends, and that they are to trust its future 

fortunes to their hands, because its true authors have made 

some mistakes about Egypt, is about as unpromising an 

undertaking as a body of politicians could attempt. Despite 

Mr. Gibson’s vapouring, it is certain that if there were a 

dissolution the battle would be on the Bill, and the Bill only. 

Lord Salisbury’s action has, at all events, made this a cer- 

tainty; and has furnished another illustration of an ‘engineer 

hoist with his own petard.’ The first result of his action is 

to make it certain that we shall have no dissolution. 

There could have been no better evidence that the Tories 
are themselves beginning to have a dim consciousness of the 
mistake that has been committed, than the wild passion which 
marks most of their harangues. Here, for example, is a 
statement by Sir Richard Cross. It is perfectly true that no 
one attaches any special importance to the sayings of a 
gentleman whose measure is pretty accurately given in that 
curious observation of Lord Beaconsfield’s which Lord Ronald 


Gower was cruel enough to publish, and which country 
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journalists and critics have made notorious. But poor Sir 
Richard, this ‘Snelgrove’ of the wicked jest which the 
coming Tory chief loves so well, has been a Cabinet Minister 
and hopes to be so again. There is thus a certain responsi- 
bility attaching to his utterances, and when he describes the 
simple statement that the Lords have rejected the Franchise 
Bill as a ‘ wilful, absolute, and deliberate lie,’ it may fairly 
be regarded as expressing the sentiment of the party. Indeed, 
it is only an echo of what has been said again and again, and 
is based on a mere quibble, which can hardly have deceived 
even those who have stooped to this contemptible artifice. 
But men never condescend to such language except when 
they are in a rage, and very rarely unless the passion have in 
it that most maddening of all sentiments, the sense of impotent 
hate. The Tories would be less angry if they did not know that 
the Lords have to all intents and purposes rejected the Bill, 
and that the people know it and will not easily forgive the party 
by whom the mischief has been done. When they appeal to 
the electors, they want to pose as a popular party, who have 
dismissed all those fears of the democracy by which their 
fathers were misled, and whose earnest desire is that the two 
millions of the unenfranchised should, as soon as practicable, 
be placed in the full enjoyment of their rights. But against 
them is the fatal record. The Bill which would have given 
these millions their votes has not been passed, and has not 
been passed because a majority of the Lords chose to say that 
the votes should not be created until they had determined in 
what way they could be distributed so as to be exercised with 
greatest safety to the interests their lordships are so anxious 
to conserve. They may describe this action in what terms 
they please, but they will get no one to believe that it is any- 
_ thing but rejection of the Bill. 

The more the story of the measure is studied, the deeper 
will be the conviction that the Government is absolutely in the 
right. Mr. Gladstone’s statement in his first speech at 
Edinburgh remains not only unanswered but absolutely un- 
answerable. Some of its critics affected to be disappointed 
with it, as tame, and as destitute of novelty. Precisely; there 
was no straining after novelty, and no aim at any effect except 
that which is produced by the mere impact of solid and 
weighty reasoning. But this there certainly was in the highest 
degree. A more masterly grouping and more vivid presenta- 
tion of facts there could not have been, and there was no need 
of anything more. When these came to be looked at in their 

baldness and entirety, the collapse of the Opposition argument 
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was complete. The policy of the Ministry was conclusively 
shown to have been marked throughout by a moderation, 
which risked the dangerous possibility of offending the ad- 
vanced section of the Liberal party, and which, we may add, 
would have been fatal to the measure and to the Ministry, but 
for the unfaltering confidence of Radicals in the loyalty and 
wisdom of the Prime Minister. Our own belief is that Mr. 
Gladstone has shown high statesmanship in the concessions 
—far as in some instances they have been carried—to Con- 
servative sentiment. In no case do they affect the vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which is the equalization of the borough and 
county franchise ; and if this great reform be achieved, wisdom 
as well as magnanimity would counsel indifference as to 
details, which amid the great changes effected by the measure 
can have but little practical influence. They are, nevertheless, 
concessions to Conservatism, and in this respect are signifi- 
cant of the spirit in which the measure was introduced and 
has been advocated throughout. They are evidences of Mr. 
Gladstone’s determination to leave nothing in the Bill which 
should afford any reasonable excuse for its rejection. 

That he succeeded may safely be inferred from the fact that 
in order to find a pretext for getting rid of the measure its 
opponents had to go outside its four corners and complain 
because it did not embody provisions for an entirely different 
object. His Government had separated two things which 
ought to have been united. Why they should be united there 
has been no attempt to prove, still less has there been even 
a hint as to the terrible evils which were to ensue if they 
should happen to be separated from each other by the interval 
of a dissolution and a General Election. It has been quietly 
assumed, as though it were in the very nature of things, that 
should this occur some fearful political crime would be per- 
petrated with all kinds of revolutionary results. Reduce the 
abstract principle to a concrete fact, and the absurdity of the 
contention at once becomes apparent. It was our lot to hear 
a Conservative speaker—one of those conceited young prigs 
whom our parliamentary debating societies are turning out 
in such numbers—who undertook this feat. He had got up 
his figures with great care, and thought he had only to launch 
them upon the meeting in order to awaken intense enthusiasm. 
As a matter of fact he provoked only a burst of laughter. 
And naturally so. The meeting was in a suburb, and was 
largely composed of respectable men, who had no vote in the 
division of the county to which the figures related. The 
speaker was deeply impressed with the injustice which would 
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be done if that constituency was trebled or quadrupled. The 
audience, on the contrary, smarted under the sense of injustice 
done to them and their class by their exclusion from the vote 
which was admittedly their right. They would no doubt 
have insisted that a constituency so numerous was entitled to 
more than the two members by whom it is at present mis- 
represented ; but they were quite prepared if necessary to take 
their share in the election even of the two as an instalment 
of the debt fairly owing to them. So would it be everywhere. 
The grievance of the separation is one which presses only 
upon the aristocracy, and the very nature of which is not 
understood by the minds of the less privileged classes of 
society. 

The separation contemplated by the Ministry indeed is 
practically no separation at all. Had the Franchise Bill been 
now a statute of the realm, as it certainly ought to have been, 
a Redistribution Bill would have been introduced in February 
and might have become law next August. What is more, it 
_ remained with the Tory peers and their followers in the other 
House to decide whether it should be so or not. There 
are no difficulties in the way except those which they them- 
selves may choose to create. They have talked as though the 
passing of the Bill would have made Mr. Gladstone master 
of the situation, and have declaimed against the establishment 
of so shameful a tyranny. Such nonsense is only a discredit 
to the men who introduce it into so grave a controversy. How 
can Mr. Gladstone exercise despotic power so long as there 
is such a House of Lords as at present exists? We are 
gravely assured, indeed, that he himself has distinctly said 
that his aim was by these very tactics to secure this vantage- 
ground and to compel his opponents to do his will. Of course 
he has done nothing of the kind. What he has sought to do 
(as with a frankness. which his critics seem unable even to 
understand still less to imitate, he has avowed) is to wrest. 
from the hands of opponents a weapon which they might have 
used with fatal effect, not only against his Government but 
against both measures of Reform. His policy was of the 
simplest. He was resolved not to imperil the chances of the 
Franchise Bill by exposing it to the jealousies and secret. 
machinations of all whose personal feelings and interests 
might be crossed by any Redistribution scheme which could 
be proposed. There was surely nothing dishonourable or un- 
worthy, nothing that savoured of finesse or implied dictation 
in this resolve that the Franchise Bill should be judged on 
its own merits. It was a mere exercise of common sense. 
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If indeed Mr. Gladstone had only meant to make a demon- 
stration, the other would have been the obvious course for 
him to pursue. But he meant serious business, and he pur- 
sued the only policy which made success feasible. 

Supposing that he had succeeded in his attempt, and that 
by all the arts so freely attributed to him he had been 
able to raise two millions of our fellow-subjects to the full 
rights of citizenship, what unfair advantage would he thereby 
have gained for himself or his party? The new franchise, it 
must be remembered, could not have come into operation 
until 1886. There would have remained open, therefore, the 
whole of 1885 for all the intriguing and management with 
which we have been only too familiar during recent sessions. 
There would have been abundant opportunities for the repeti- 
tion of the ‘dirty trick’ which has given unenviable distinction 
to a certain Saturday afternoon of this year. Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have had another session in which to exercise 
his remarkable gifts, whether in brow-beating his leader, or 
wheedling and cozening Irish Nationalists. There would have 
been all the chances of foreign complication, and especially 
of new Egyptian difficulties, out of which might have grown 
damaging discussions, and possibly even an adverse vote, or 
one so narrow that the numerical success might have been 
represented as a moral defeat. Last but not least, Mr. 
James Lowther would have had an entire session in which to 
practise those arts of obstruction of which he was the creator, 
and in which he has shown himself a past master. Amid all 
this a Redistribution Bill would have been slowly working its 
way through the House, touching local and personal suscepti- 
bilities at every point, provoking much open resistance, but 
having to encounter a still more perilous discontent—unseen, 
intangible, unavowed, but active everywhere. To describe 
the leader who has to watch over a witches’ cauldron like 
this, and prevent it from boiling over, as a despot who has 
made himself master of the country, is a wanton trifling with 
language. In all this reckoning the House of Lords has 
been left out of account; but to it would still belong the 
ultimate handling of any measure which might emerge from 
the discussions of the Commons. Lord Salisbury’s followers 
would have just the same control of Redistribution as they 
have now and no more. 

But (say their advocates) the Government might find a 
favourable opportunity to dissolve, and might then appeal to 
the new constituencies. This is the contingency which con- 
stitutes the one serious item in the Tory allegations. They 
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have nothing to say against the outlines of the scheme of 
Redistribution which have been sketched by Mr. Gladstone ; 
but they are afraid that he may snatch a verdict from the 
new electorate before it has been properly organized and 
arranged in constituencies. The chance is extremely remote, 
for it is in the highest degree improbable that the Government 
should fail to carry a Redistribution scheme in 1885, and yet 
be able to postpone a General Election till 1886. Yet on this 
slenderest of possibilities the whole of the controversy hangs. 

But if this should actually occur, what then? Is there 
anything so alarming in the suggestion that the new electors 
should take their place in deciding on the principles of a 
measure in which they are at least as vitally interested as 
the present constituencies ? Are they to be met by a spirit 
of distrust at the very threshold of their new political life, and 
told that they cannot even be allowed to vote until their betters 
have decided how those votes can best be distributed? So 
much has been said about the enormity of the political offence 
involved in an election on the new franchise without redistri- 
bution, that numbers have been led to believe that there is 
something in it. Itis, in truth, one of the veriest political 
bogeys by which it was ever sought to alarm the fears of 
ignorant and credulous men. 

For this miserable point Lord Salisbury has provoked a 
conflict which, if it is allowed to extend, must involve issues 
compared with which the Franchise Bill is a mere tvrifle. 
He has done so much as to make it almost impossible for 
himself, and wholly impossible for the Government, to yield, 
and yet as time rolls on, every day makes it more mani- 
fest that the continued resistance of the Peers is rapidly 
bringing the question of their continued existence as a 
legislative chamber within the region of practical politics. 
Of all questions which it is unwise for the defenders of 
old institutions to have agitated, there are none more 
perilous than those connected with the House of Lords. 
Its champions would be sorely puzzled if required to vindicate 
their right on the principles of abstract reason, or by an 
appeal to what they have done. Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
on this point in his Edinburgh speech was singularly telling, 
and all the more so because he did not suggest the conclu- 
sion which numbers are certain to draw from it. It is 
assumed that a second chamber, consisting of grave and 
reverend signors, will represent the permanent as distin- 
guished from the ephemeral sentiment of a nation, and so 
save it from the excesses into which an unregulated democracy 
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would certainly plunge it. The fallacy of this assumption, on 
which so many edifices of ingenious reasoning have been 
reared, was exposed by Mr. Gladstone with a completeness 
which,’as we listened to it, was positively startling. The 
plain fact is, that the House of Lords has always been on the 
side against which time and experience have pronounced. 

There is a manifest determination abroad to drag all such 
history into the light of the day. There has already been a 
plainness of speaking, which, in the case of Mr. Thorold 
Rogers and others, has amounted almost to brutality. Their 
lordships may think it safe to laugh at all this, but if they 
knew the secret mind of the people they might be less confi- 
dent even on this point. Still it is doubtless true that Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Arthur Arnold, or even Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
or all combined, would be very unequal to effect the abolition 
of the Upper House. That isaconsummation which probably 
will only be brought about by themselves, and it is not to be 
denied that they have recently shown a most commendable 
diligence in forcing it on. They deceive themselves if they 
fancy that they are favourites among the. people, or that the 
nation will lightly brook their insane attempt to grasp at a 
prerogative which never belonged to them or to their fathers. 
They must extricate themselves from their present embarrass- 
ment, or the agitation which at present is but in its infancy 
will develope more formidable proportions and become more 
exacting in its demands. 

For Lord Salisbury has so played his cards as to stake the 
authority of the House of Lords on the issue. This is what 
a number of his friends either cannot or will not see. It 
appears to them such a ‘simple and obvious course to settle 
the difference between the two Houses by an appeal to the 
constituencies, that they go about everywhere insisting upon 
it, and asserting that the only reason why the Ministry do not 
adopt it is a fear of the result. They jeer at demonstrations 
with an insolerce which is not likely soon to be forgotten or 
forgiven, and which, as it really can have no practical effect, 
is not only a crime but a blunder also; and they demand 
elections in convenient oblivion of the fact that the thousands 
who ‘demonstrate’ have no vote, and that they themselves had 
provoked these manifestations by the persistent assertion 
that the unenfranchised did not care for votes. But the very 
demand for a dissolution is made in such a manner that it is 
impossible to concede it without disturbing the balance of 
power in the Constitution, and, in fact, establishing the 
supremacy of the House of Lords. 
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There is no evading this issue. Lord Salisbury has claimed 
for the Upper House the prerogative of dissolving Parliament 
in opposition to the wishes of the Ministers of the Crown and 
the majority of the House of Commons. Beside a pretension 
like this, the question of the Franchise becomes of secondary 
importance. Lord Salisbury is seeking to secure for the 
House of Lords the power which Strafford, in his day, would 
have challenged forthe Crown. ‘To tamper with that doctrine,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘to give it the smallest countenance, to 
admit one jot or tittle of, it would, in my opinion, be a treason 
to English liberty.’ And in an eloquent passage, in which 
there was more touch of passion than in any part of his 

eeches, he continued: ‘I tell you fairly, I would far rather 
abandon my share in the Franchise Bill, and that which 
would go with it, my share in political life, than for one 
moment cease to raise the loudest protest in my power against 
the introduction of this great innovation, which, neither in 
a reformed nor an unreformed Parliament, was ever heard 
of, by a majority of the House of Lords.’ If the demand 
for a dissolution had come from the people themselves, it 
would have worn a very different character. But signs of 
any popular sentiment in favour of such action are absolutely 
wanting. The by-elections are referred to, but there has 
seldom been a time when a Ministry which has existed so 
long has fared so well at single elections as the present 
Government has done during the past twelve months. « If it 
has not gained, it certainly has not lost ground, as moribund 
governments are sure to do, as even ailing governments are 
very likely to do. The latest election which has occurred is 
the most encouraging of any. The seat for Ross-shire was 
hardly to be regarded as a safe one, especially when the 
Liberal candidate—a young laird of the district who had 
his political spurs to win—had to contend not only against 
a Tory opponent, but also against a land-law reformer, 
who was expected to draw away a number of Radical 
votes. There had been no election under the present 
suffrage, and there were local circumstances, such as the 
influence of the opinions of the late Dr. Kennedy, of Ding- 
wall, who was great on all Protestant and Sabbatarian 
questions, which introduced an element of uncertainty. The 
victory of young ‘Novar,’ as it is the fashion somewhat 
absurdly to call the new member, by a majority of more than 
two to one, certainly did not encourage the idea that in the 
North-west of Scotland the people are thirsting for the oppor- 
tunity of recalling the hasty verdict of 1880. There have 
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been no other elections to tell a contrary tale. A few county 
elections in England have indicated that the farmers have 
possibly rallied again to the flag to which they appeared half 
indifferent in 1880. But this is the outside that can be 
said. The Tories hold Somersetshire, Hampshire, even North 
Warwickshire, perhaps with a firmer grip than before ; and 
they have taken, what no one questioned their power to take, 
the ‘minority’ seat in Cambridgeshire. What then? Is 
there any sign here that the people have withdrawn their 
confidence from the Ministry, and that there ought, therefore, 
to be an immediate dissolution ? 

But if the elections suggest no such conclusion, perhaps 
we may find it in the demonstrations of the last quarter ; for 
their bitter contempt of these gatherings has not, as we have 
seen, prevented the Tories from moving heaven and earth in 
the endeavour to secure such manifestations in their favour. 
There is no réle they have been unwilling to play, scarcely 
any humiliation to which they have not been ready to stoop, 
in order to attract the multitude. The proud peers of Eng- 
land, combining the functions of Spiers and Pond with those 
of Barnum in the desire to get up an effective popular demon- 
stration, have not presented a very edifying spectacle. But 
they have not shrunk even from this. With a diffidence 
which does honour to their modesty, they have been afraid to 
trust the attractions of their oratory or their principles, and 
have called in all kinds of adventitious aids, from the pictures 
in their galleries to the buns and fireworks on their lawns. 
Yet they have not succeeded in producing even a semblance of 
a popular agitation for dissolution. They raised a cry about 
Pomona Gardens and Nostell Priory as shrill as that of a hen 
over her first egg; but the more their figures were tested, the 
less significant did even their demonstrations appear. Take 
them at their best, and they scarcely form any substantial 
deduction from the mass of opinion which has pronounced in 
favour of the Ministry and against the action of the Lords. 
Despite the silly boastings of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Plunket, 
the country has pronounced emphatically against the Lords, 
and they know it. 

The most effective answer which could have been given to 
the peripatetic oratory of the members of the late Cabinet 
has been supplied in the triumphal progress of the Prime 
Minister from Hawarden to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh 
to the Highlands. It was a curious but suggestive commen- 
tary on the action of the Tories during the four years which 
have elapsed since he returned a conqueror from the same 
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field. During the whole of that period they have never 
ceased to vituperate the great statesman who had rescued the 
country from a rule which was rapidly hurrying it on to 
disaster. In season and out of season they have declaimed 
against him on all kinds of impossible, and often contradic- 
tory charges, as reckless to the truth of their allegations as 
they have been unscrupulous in the language in which they 
have expressed them. The less of this impression they 
have produced the more frantic have they become, until in 
the classic grounds of Hatfield, one of their orators dared to 
speak of him as an ‘abominable old man.’ Such an outrage 
upon decency ought to have provoked instant condemnation, 
but it was received with cheers ; and in the Tory chivalry of 
Hertfordshire there was not found a man bold enough to 
express the indignation which every gentleman or every 
right-minded man must feel, whatever be his political colour. 
The shouts of welcome which greeted the illustrious Minister 
at every stage of his journey, the widespread excitement 
which stirred the capital of Midlothian from its prim pro- 
priety, and moved it to its very depths, the crowds who lined 
the streets and thronged the places of public assembly when 
he spoke, were the best response to the calumnies which have 
disgraced the fame of the party from which they proceed, but 
have not even smirched the reputation of the statesman 
against whom they were directed. The hated of Tory clubs 
and drawing-rooms is still the idol of a people’s trust and 
admiration. 

The Edinburgh demonstration was unique and so perfect 
in every point that Tory critics for lack of any definite fault 
have been content to say that it was a disappointment. 
Disappointment to them it undoubtedly was, but Liberals 
would have been puzzled if required to say in what single 
feature they had failed. There was no lack of numbers, 
no flagging of enthusiasm, no breach of unanimity in the 
thunderous cheers with which Midlothian hurled back the 
accusations which had been made against her illustrious 
representative, and certainly on his part there was no defi- 
ciency of vigour, of courage, of élan. An impartial man who 
listened to his words must have felt that they derived unusual 
impressiveness and authority from the fact that his very years 
went far to exclude the suspicion of selfish motive from his 
action. He succeeded to an extraordinary extent in making 
his audience forget that they were listening to a man nearly 
seventy-five years old, but all his spirit and energy, alas! 
cannot reduce the number of his years. He may have the 
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dash of an Achilles, or may strike with all the vigour of an 
Ajax, but he is, nevertheless, a Nestor in our host. Could 
faction but restrain its violence, it would listen to such a man 
with reverence. He has nothing more left to covet for himself. 
Whatever personal ambition may once have inspired him 
must long ago have been satisfied. He could desire no. 
prouder position than that which he at present fills, and 
which is the secret envy and admiration of those who confess 
his power in the very malignity with which they pursue him. 
There is, alas for our human nature! nothing more certain 
than that distinguished genius will provoke bitter jealousy ; 
and of all passions jealousy is the most cruel, the most. 
vindictive, the most persistent. Of this tribute to his great- 
ness, Mr. Gladstone has had more than a fair measure. But 
he has, on the other side, crowds of admiring friends, the 
enthusiastic devotion of the people, the assured confidence 
of all friends of progress. What more can he desire for 
himself? Surely a man in such a position may, of all men, 
have credit for pure motives. His counsels are those of a 
patriot, and a patriot whose long experience entitles him to. 
special consideration. He may, of course, be mistaken, but. 
at all events he is sincere; and if further proof were needed 
of his sincerity, it would be found in the consistency with 
which for many long years he has insisted on trust in the 
people as the sure basis of national unity and prosperity. 

As it is this deep conviction of his sincerity which is one 
great secret of Mr. Gladstone’s unrivalled popularity, so the 
absence of a similar sentiment in relation to the Tory leaders. 
is one of the most damaging elements of their cause. They 
may protest for ever that they are intent on the enfranchise- 
ment of the million, but they cannot succeed in getting any 
one to believe them, and we fancy no one would be more 
surprised than themselves if they did. Their antecedents are- 
against them, their present action is against them, and the 
significance of the latter becomes all the stronger when 
viewed in the light of the former. It would require a strong 
certificate from the past to induce any one to believe that the 
men who are keeping the country without the Franchise Bill 
are their true friends, and are acting in the best interests of 
those whom they keep waiting for the privileges of freemen. 
Unfortunately, here, all the evidence is in the contrary 
direction. If the Tory party are really zealous for the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, theirs is certainly a newly begotten zeal, 
and it is unfortunate that the first manifestation of it should 
be a procedure which its old friends interpret as an act of 
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hostility. But even now they indulge, even the best of them, 
in expressions which suggest that this new feeling is but skin 
deep, and that underneath the old sentiment is as strong as 
ever. Sir Richard Cross is very indignant with Mr. Glad- 
stone for using a figure which suggests that the Tories 
regard the new electors as wild beasts, for whom cages must 
be provided before they are introduced into the constituencies. 
He-forgot that the suggestion came from Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who deprecated their being ‘turned loose’ upon the old 
electorate. It is, in truth, only natural that expressions so 
much in harmony with the old Tory idea should crop up, 
but they make it more difficult for the world to believe that 
that idea has given place to the new one which finds favour 
with the Tory democrat. The action of the House of Lords 
indeed is well described by one of those happy phrases with 
which Mr. Henry James has hit off the foibles of the aristo- 
cracy as ‘the soft hardness of good society, which stretches 
out her hand, but still keeps it firmly closed.’ It has not 
imposed upon the people, and it will not impose upon them. 
They are too well informed to be taken in by the old device 
of ‘ Codlin not Short your true friend.’ They penetrate more 
thoroughly into the aims and motives of their would-be helpers 
than these gentlemen believe, and when the hour of trial 
comes, we have no doubt as to the vote which they will cast. 

If anything was necessary to make the demonstration of 
Scottish feeling more signal and complete, Sir Stafford and 
his friends have been kind enough to supply it. Had they only 
been wise enough to maintain a policy of reserve, they might 
_ have urged that the enthusiasm of Edinburgh was of a purely 

personal kind and did not indicate any sympathy with Liberal 
principles. In an evil hour for themselves, they resolved to 
put this to the proof, and the result has been a failure, if 
possible more disastrous to their cause than the brilliant 
success which the Prime Minister achieved. 
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History of Rome and the Roman People. From its Origin to 
the Establishment of the Christian Empire. By Victor 
Durvuy, Member of the Institute. Edited by the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Illustrated with about 2500 Engravings, 
100 Maps and Plans, and Numerous Chromo-lithographs. 
Vol. II. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 


The translation of the second volume of this laborious and masterly 
work is presented to us in a style quite equal to the former. For con- 
venience of handling, we presume, it is bound in two parts. It treats of 
the period from the battle of Zama to the end of the First Triumvirate. 
The author is especially good and full on the Greek wars, and the 
influences which Greece and the East had upon Rome, in the introduc- 
tion of luxury and dissipation, laying the foundation of the evils which at 
last sowed the seeds of its decline. While he deprecates much of the 
cruelty which characterized the wars with Spain and Carthage, he is 
careful to set forth the benefits that accrued to the world and to civiliza- 
tion through the changes which the Romans everywhere inaugurated, 
and of which specimens still remain to attest their power and skill. This 
volume is especially attractive from the admirable manner in which M. 
Duruy has followed up the social and moral development of the Roman 
people, making clear even the effect of the minutest point of custom and 
habit on the education and morals. The religious observances have full 
attention, and the literature is very carefully analyzed and its value esti- 
mated. He has to confess, of course, that in this department Rome 
suffered from accepting so submissively the models of Greece and the 
East. Frequent are the references to slavery and its place in the history 
of Rome. M. Duruy makes clear the evils that came upon the nation after 
it had got infected with Oriental luxury, when simple tastes had given place 
to all kinds of excesses and debaucheries. His sketches of the characters 
of kings and statesmen and generals are very discriminating and attractive. 
In proof of this, the reader has only to turn to those of Sylla, of Mummius, 
and of Pompey. These deal not only with the individual characteristics 
of the men, but carefully set forth also the effect of their activity on the 
State and the morals of the people. M. Duruy has a fine reflective and 
philosophical vein, which harmonizes well with his scholarly and historical 
bias, imparting relief and depth. We could hardly point to a more com- 
plete, methodic, and readable work of the same extent and ambition. The - 
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editor and publishers have spared no pains to do their part well. The 
illustrations are not only numerous, but accurately executed, and ex- 
cellent in style. Some of the coloured plates of interesting objects, such 
as pottery and furniture, are really beautiful ; and the drawings of coms 
are at once valuable and helpful. The maps are really masterpieces as 
well as the plans; and, on the whole, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the book as being par excellence the history of Rome for thee 
who cannot afford the time to make independent researches and to com- 
pare authors on nice points, but who nevertheless feel it needful to make 
themselves familiar with general results. 


The History of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Hersert Howe Bancrort, Vol. XXII. The North-West 
Part, Vol. I., 1548-1800. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft 
and Co. 


This new volume of Mr. Bancroft’s gigantic work is full of living 
interest. He has himself visited, and made extensive researches in the 
region with which he is now concerned ; and his list of original authorities 
for this volume occupies nearly twenty closely printed pages. The point of 
interest is now speedily shifted from Spain as the discovering or invading 
nationality to Canada and France, and later, for the origin of affairs, to Anglo- 
America and England, and, for the extreme north, to Russia. After a 
succinct and careful account of the work of the early explorers in the North- 
West, marked as much by insight into the character and motives of the men 
as by exact topographical and geographical knowledge, Mr. Bancroft has 
to trace the gradual rise and influence and decline of those great trading 
companies, which arose out of the enterprise of the fearless fur-hunters 
of the North-West. On this subject he has done himself full credit. He 
sifts with a master’s hand the immense mass of facts, and the conflicting 
testimony of witnesses, interested and otherwise, and sets faithfully 
the-true points forward. To the general reader, doubtless, the chapters 
which will be found most attractive are those headed: ‘ Apocryphal 
Voyages to the North-West,’ ‘Exploration of the North-West Coast, 
1778-1788,’ ‘ Exploring and Commercial Expeditions 1790-1792,’ and ‘ The 
_ Last of the Explorers, 1801-1818,’ in which will be found records of 
daring, and adventure, and fearless determination, equal to aught that 
has been chronicled. Of course, where there is so wide a field opening 
‘on all sides, it has been found as impossible with the volume as with the 
series, to preserve precise chronological sequence throughout. Mr. 
Bancroft’s plan is to take up one centre and deal with it as exhaustively 
as circumstances will permit, and then proceed to another. This plan 
necessitates some amount of repetition in the case of places which lay 
not far distant from each other, and yet whose future destination has 
been different; but we believe that Mr. Bancroft’s plan, with all its dis- 
advantages, is the best that could have been adopted. Of California, which 
has in later times been so much before the world, in connection with 
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gold and other things, we have a full account, more particularly of the 
expeditions from the United States. The first, in 1825, was led by Obadiah 
Smith, of Arbley’s company, across the deserts of Utah and Nevada. He 
found a few beavers, but did not complete his work. He returned twé 
years later, but while pursuing the route to Oregon met with such a dis- 
astrous reception from the Indians as to deter him ever visiting this coast 
again. The Indian turns up as if by destiny on almost every page. Well 
might he resist the approach of the white man. Mr. Bancroft writes at 
one place : ‘ White people were at first regarded by the Indians as beings 
superior in righteousness as well as in material strength. But, alas! they 
soon learned their mistake. From the moment Europeans placed foot.on 
American soil the aborigines were doomed. Savagery and civilization, 
like heat and cold, or light and darkness, cannot dwell together in 
harmony. Nature wins; men saw this at the time and affirmed it.’ Mr. 
Bancroft regards the American Government as having acted criminally 
in not protecting from the spoilers these children of its adoption; and 
his passages on this subject are the most eloquent and stirring in the 
volume. The maps and plans are well executed and are exactly such as 
are required ina book like this. Our space will not allow us even to 
attempt reference to the many notes we have made in glancing over this 
new volume of Mr. Bancroft’s undertaking ; we can only once more com- 
mend it to the attention of librarians and literary men. 


History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the Great, 
1134-1740. By Herserr Turtze, Professor in Cornell 
University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


Mr. Tuttle has chosen a somewhat unusual field for his labours, and in 
so doing has supplied a distinct want—a compact history of Prussia, suit- 
able both for the student and for the general reader. The work extends 
from the earliest times to the death of Frederic William I., from which 
point the author considers Prussian history is already sufficiently well 
known. We cannot but think that he has been more successful in the later 
pages of the work than in the former. The early chapters are somewhat 
indefinite and unsatisfactory, probably from a desire of the author to avoid 
multiplying facts; the chronological system is not very clear, and several 
points, such as the feudal and the jury systems in the Mark of Branden- 
burg, are not very lucidly explained. The sections on the Bede of 1290, 
however, are very interesting, as this compact bears in some particulars 
a striking resemblance to our own Magna Charta. The chapters on the 
complicate events of the'sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are made 
fairly clear, and the history of the reign of Frederic William (barring a 
good deal of unnecessary personal details of the king) is capitally related. 
Those interested in the origin and development of the modern German 
Exnpire cannot do better than peruse Mr. Tuttle’s volume. 
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Adventures in Servia; or, the Experiences of a Medical Free 
Lance among the Bashi-bazouks, dc. By Dr. Atrrep 
Wricut. Edited by A. G. Farquyar-Bernarp, M.R.C.S., 
late Surgeon of the Servian Army. With sixteen drawings 
by the Author. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


After the valuable works of Mr. Denton, Miss Irby, and others, it is hardly 
to be expected that much that is new can now be communicated respect- 
ing Servia and the Servians. Of course, long residence and a more or less 
familiar acquaintance with sections of the people might still result in new 
lights being thrown on some matters; but, in a general way, we know 
Servia well, alike in its attractions and its defects. Dr. Wright has not 
added much to our stock of facts, but he has written in a free and facetious 
style, such as no doubt will please his friends and a certain section of the 
public. He does not aim at being serious, nor even at sustained dis- 
quisition. He details the more piquant of his own experiences in a very 
off-hand and humorous manner, pausing now and again to make a remark, 
just to prove that he was capable of entertaining a serious purpose. 
Doubtless he accomplished the special business which he went out to 
Servia to promote, that is, to obtain surgical experience ; but he does not 
tell us so much about that as about the escapades, the funny episodes, the 
jokes and the pastimes which relieved a life that else might have been some- 
what monotonous. It is a pity that his book—if published it was to be— 
was not issued sooner. He has a keen eye for characters, and soon meets 
with such, making them serve the purpose which all wise men ought to 
make them serve. He has a keen sense of the grotesque, and occasionally 
overdoes his drollery; but that perhapsis pardonable. The little engravings 
show this quite as much as the letter-press, in spite of the bad drawing here 
and there of the latter, which the engraver might have done a little more 
to aid. On the whole, the volume is of little value as a book of travel; 
but it is such as may serve to wile away an idle hour innocently enough. 


Captain John Smith, President of Virginia and Admiral of 
New England. ' By Epwarp Arper, F.§8.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, London, and Professor of English 
Language and Literature in Sir Josiah Mason’s College, 
Birmingham. Works, 1608-1631. Published at 1, 
Montague Road, Birmingham. 


This new volume of ‘ The English Scholar’s Library ’ is one of the most 
valuable that has yet been issued. Captain John Smith was a man of 
wonderful resource and will, and of adventures manifold; like Othello, he 
could have held the fair enwrapt with his accounts of ‘ battles, sieges, 
accidents by flood and field.’ In addition to his many gifts as traveller 
and discoverer, he was a quaint and faithful, if not exactly a ready, writer, 
and most of these chapters should form very attractive reading even to 
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those who have no pretension to be either scholarly or scientific. The 
description of New England, with its very comprehensive and exact report 
upon the soil, products, &e., is exceedingly good, and in some points _ 
searcely a line could even now be added. The portions consisting of _ 
matter condensed from the reports of earlier writers are as attractive as 
the rest, and the romantic episode of Pocahontasis presented to us with all 
the prominence it deserves and with the quaintest effect. The biographical 
sketch of Smith is all that could be desired, and throws much light on the 
other parts of the book. No library with any pretensions to completeness 
should be without this volume, which contains much that is essential to a 
full understanding of the colonization and development of some of the 
American colonies. The maps, &c., have been very well reproduced. 


Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. Wauuts Bupa, B.A., 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar ‘and Exhibitioner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. The Religious 
Tract Society. 


Every new publication of this kind adds one more testimony to the 
support which Assyrian and Babylonian researches yield to the truth of 
Scripture. Mr. Wallis Budge is a young but successful Assyriologist, 
who has perseveringly studied and carefully deciphered, and who adds, to 
what in the wide subject of Babylonian life and history must necessarily 
be of the nature of compilation, not a little of his own results. His great 
merit in this case is that he summarizes well, and is careful not to go 
beyond his facts. He is cautious, and commits himself to nothing bold in 
the way of theory or inference, reminding us frequently that for more light 
on many points we must patiently wait till fuller excavations have been 
made, and more tablets deciphered; convinced as he is that when Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian have been as well studied as Latin and Greek we 
shall know as much of them as we now do of the classical literatures and 
peoples. From the tablets and inscriptions already deciphered we have 
a fairly reliable chronology of kings that goes back to the middle of the 
fourth millennium before Christ, establishing in most important points 
the Books of Moses as well as those of Daniel and other prophets. Well 
may Mr. Budge write :— 

See what this study has done for Bible history! It has toldus of the 
land of Abraham ; it has givenus a version of the story of the flood; 
it has told us of Babylon and Nineveh; it has brought’ us face to face 
with Sennacherib, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, and Esarhaddon; it has re- 
vealed to us the home, the language, and the thought of the haughty 
Nebuchadnezzar ; it has given us some of the beliefs, superstitions, religion 
learning, and wisdom of the fellow-citizens of Abraham, “ the Friend of 
God ;”’ it has caused us to know intimately a branch of the great Semitic 
race akin to the Jewish nation from which sprang the Christ, and it 
carries us back through the dark vista of centuries and shadowy time tc 
NO. CLX. 29 
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a period when mankind was learning its letters, and was step by step 
slowly advancing to civilization.’ 

When this much has been already done, what may not be expected in 
the course of years? Mr. Budge’s book is one of the best efforts yet 
made to popularize the subject and to awaken general interest in it. 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Marquis oF Lorne, K.T. With Numerous Illustrations 
from Objects and Photographs in the Possession of and 
sketches by the Marquis. of Lorne, Sydney Hall, &c. 

~ Engraved by Epwarp Wuymrer. The Religious Tract 
Society. 


Beautiful and successful as the former volumes of this series have 
been, Lord Lorne’s ‘ Canadian Pictures’ must be ranked as possessing 
claims to exhaustiveness and thoroughness such as could hardly be set 
forward for the others. And he has not failed in picturesqueness, while 
he has dealt with facts, as far as facts could be presented with any chance 
of permanent worth, in a country which (especially in the newly-opened 
districts) grows at a rate that is amazing. But certain figures here 

. given relating to corn-yield will not be affected by time in any degree. 
In this respect Manitoba would seem to be the finest region in the world. 
As the climate is so fixed, warm summers and cold winters, with so dry 

an air that the cold is little felt—so little, indeed, that an Irishman who 
had thatched his hut in winter declared that he suffered less than he had 
done when he had executed the same task in his native Armagh—and as 
the results are so certain, Canada is clearly the place for emigrants, with 
intelligence and practical energy, who will not be afraid to put their 
hands to anything. The members of the Expedition to Fort Garry who 
failed to take advantage of their grants of land and settle there, may now 
regret that they were so short-sighted. Lord Lorne has arranged his 
vast masses of matter excellently, and given the very pith of them; and 
he neglects nothing—scientific facts coming alongside of anecdote, and 
bits of personal adventure alongside of historical summary. His passages on 
Miss Rye’s Homes and the Mennonite Settlements are admirable. There 
are no Jews in Canada, and he repeats with a smile the odd reason that 
there are so many Scots! His passages about the Indians are at once 
discriminating and sympathetic. We could almost wish that Lord Lorne 
had quoted more from Principal Grant’s excellent and laborious work, 
‘From Ocean to Ocean.’ As a compendious authority on Canada the 
book will be often referred to; while its tasteful and artistic form will 
make it a welcome drawing-room book. The wood engravings are with- 
out exception fine, Mr. Whymper being evidently determined that his 
reputation should not suffer. 
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Egypt; and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs. By 
Witi1am Oxtey, Author of ‘The Philosophy of Spirit.’ 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Tribner and Co. 

It cannot be said, notwithstanding his long and devoted study of 

Egyptian lore, that Mr. Oxley has added anything to our knowledge of. 
facts connected with ancient Egypt. After Baron Bunsen, Mr. Stuart 
Poole, Rawlinson, and others, not to mention Mr. Bonwick, we find here 
nothing new. What is special to Mr. Oxley is his aim at demonstrating 
that all our leading Christian ideas were prefigured in Egyptian beliefs of a 
long past period, and the method that he adopts effectively to bring this 
out. Of course, every one knows that much that seems to prefigure 
Christianity may be found in the Egyptian religion ; but the same has to 
be said of other early religions, not excepting the Accadian, with which 
recent researches have done so much to make us acquainted. Mr. Oxley 
asserts that the ‘Christian doctrines of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Birth of the Son of God, the Ascension to the Judgment Seat by Christ, 
and the Trinity are set forth in early Egyptian inscriptions with a 
plainness that cannot possibly be ignored, nor yet explained away.’ This 
may be allowed, and yet nothing admitted inconsistent with the law of 
development, which is more and more accepted and found to give 
additional prestige to Christianity as a revelation. For it is not in- 
dividual doctrines, so much as the spiritualization of them that is in 
question—the relieving of them, if we may speak so, from their root in 
merely naturalistic, and even grossly sexual conceptions, and the imparting 
to them a new significance and unity, thus building on them a moral 
ideal which should purify individual conduct. He would be a bold man 
and a one-sided one who should maintain that Christianity has not done 
this. Such books as Mr. Oxley’s are valuable, but more for what they 
suggest of possible conditions of mind than for what of positive fact or 
thought they convey. The finding of such analogies as are here dwelt on 
might very easily degenerate into a kind of craze. Mr. Menzies’s chapter 
on Egyptian Architecture is worth reading as well as much of Mr. Oxley’s 
text. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Half-Hour Library. Half-howrs in the Holy Land. Travels in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria. By Norman Macteop. (Wm. Isbister.) An 
abbreviation of Dr. Macleod’s picturesque volume by his daughter. His 
keen eye, graphic pen, and generous feeling make his pages glow with 
life and interest. An attractive gift-book for young people-——Hard 
Battles for Lifeand Usefulness. An Autobiographic Record. By the Rev. 


_J. Incnes Hititocks. With an Introduction by Rev. Watter C. Suiru, 


D.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Mr. Hillocks was a Dundee lad, the 
son of a weaver, who, as teacher, tradesman, missionary, gave himself 
earnestly to the service of the poor, first in Scotland, then in London. 
His narratives—for there are three—are, first, a notable record of personal 
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difficulties overcome, and, next, a series of pictures of the condition of the 
poor in our larger cities. With a rare consecration, unselfishness, and 
religious enthusiasm he has lived his heroic life. The narratives are 
somewhat episodical and garrulous, and are far too long; but the 
character is noble, and the record is full of pathos and of encouragement. 
It shows how much an earnest soul may do.——The Foundation of 
Death. A Study of the Drink Question. By ALex.Gustarson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) Thisisa better book than its sensational title would 
indicate. An author who, professing to discuss a great question histori- 
cally, scientifically, and morally, seeks by such a title to prejudge the 
results of his inquiry, really discredits himself. Mr. Gustafson deals 
with the use of alcohol historically, physiologically, pathologically, medi- 
cally, morally, socially, and remedially. He is an uncompromising advo- 
cate from the outset, and scarcely thinks that there are two sides to the 
question. No wonder when one considers the incalculable evils of drink- 
ing habits. He professes to, have examined three thousand works on 
alcohol and its uses ; he pronounces it to be a poison, and his great aim is to 
discredit it in either its social or its physiological use. Into the controversy 
itself we do not enter, but we cannot think that the scriptural evidence, 
the moral principle involved, the scientific problems, and the testimony 
of practical use, are to be disposed of so summarily as Mr. Gustafson 
thinks. Itis a grave question in moral culture whether the true remedy 
for any abuse is disuse. Was this the principle of Jesus Christ as a 
moralreformer? The substance of Mr. Gustafson’s book consists in quota- 
tions and citings of authorities. So far as we have been able to judge, he 
is solicitously fair, not hesitating to cite passages which tell against his 
own conclusions. Sometimes hypothesis is substituted for ascertained 
fact ; but on the whole the work is thorough and fair,'and is a terrible 
indictment against the multiform and unutterable curse of drunkenness. 
——An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. By Cart 
Prorrz. Translated, with Extensive Additions, by W. H. Trurcuurst. 
(Blackie and Son.) This volume is a striking indication of the ever- 
increasing tendency to ‘cram,’ which finds its highest exemplification in 
Germany. As ministering to this end, its existence must be deplored; as 
an exceedingly useful and exhaustive compilation of facts, it reflects im- 
mense credit upon both author and translator. Herr Ploetz starts from 
the very earliest times, and carries his chronicle down to the Franco- 
Prussian war, in his comparatively lengthy account of which his German 
sympathies are, unintentionally, apparent. The translator has added 
some of the most interesting sections in the work, especially those at the 
beginning, on the ethnographical relations of the early peoples, and at 
the end, on the United States, China, and Japan. The whole volume is 
of value as a convenient epitome of facts, but it is to be hoped that it will 
be used more for purposes of reference than for ‘ cramming.’——Messrs. 
- Hodder and Stoughton have published an illustrated edition of the ‘ Life 
cf President Garfield’ (‘From the Log Cabin to the White House’). 
Although not so romantic as that of President Lincoln, Garfield’s career 
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was very remarkable, and illustrates the same principles. Whatever the 
defects of American politics and social life, it is much that such careers 
are possible and actual, and that character and fidelity to great principles 
do secure such rewards.——Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. Giving an account of their 
Origin, Constitution, and Working. With Appendiza, giving a list of 
the Leading Scientific Societies Throughout the World. First Annual 
Issue. (Charles Griffin and Co.) The title of this useful handbook suffi- 
ciently indicates its character. The sciences are classified in fourteen 
sections, comprising five hundred societies engaged in original research. 
~It is, we presume, to be annually kept up to date. 


Dante’s Purgatorio, Translated into Greek Verse. By Muv- 
surus Pasna, D.C.L. Williams and Norgate. 


Musurus Pasha has here given us ina very handsome volume a present- 
day tour de force of translation. To attempt to render the vague sub- 
limity and mystic sentiment of the ‘ Purgatorio’ into modern Greek seems 
an utterly hopeless task, since in the genius of the two languages there is an 
essential difference. The interwoven melody—the self-pursuing intensity 
under which the ideas and emotions appear to fortify themselves by the 
metrical limits within which they are confined—can hardly be shadowed 
forth in the vaguest way in a language in which the terza rima is really 
impossible. Any device adopted to prevent its effect cannot but fail, and we 
must not too keenly criticise any one who attempts it, because he does not 
completely succeed. Musurus Pasha has made a bold attempt, and has 
shown the utmost patience, and not a little scholarship. His transla- 
tion is strict, and line for line; and his metres are finished. As was to 
be expected, he succeeds best with the more realistic sections of the work. 
When, as in the last four cantos, he is concerned to render what pertains 
more to mysticism, he is less to be relied on. For many—and they are 
an increasing number—who do not believe with Mr. Carlyle that the 
‘Inferno’ alone of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is intelligible, and that the 
‘ Purgatorio’ and ‘ Paradiso’ are merely vague music and symbol, this 
volume will be accepted as curious and valuable, all the more on account 
of the careful notes at the end of it. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The State in its Relation to Education. By Henry Crarx, M.A. 
Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow. Macmillan and Co. 


Few men are more competent to write on the State and Education than 
the accomplished editor of ‘The English Citizen’ series to which this 
volume belongs. Mr. Henry Craik has been for a lifetime concerned in 
the practical work of education in Scotland and England, and has latterly 
occupied a high official position in London. The dedication of his work 
to Sir Francis Sandford means more in relation to this than most readers 
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will infer from it. It will surprise many to find from these pages 
not only that any real systematic endeavour at State education is of so 
recent a date in England, byt that when statesmen began to awake to the 
necessity of something being done, so many difficulties sprang from con- 
flicting interests of one kind or another to delay an adequate measure. 
The process was one of miserable bit-by-bit compromise, in which certainly 
the English genius did not shine. Gulliver seemed to be bound down by 
the pack-threads of multitudinous Lilliputians, and only by slow degrees 
did he snap them asunder, and at last arise vigorous for action. First the 
Lords threw out the measure of the Commons, frightened by revolutionary 
ideas (!) or apparently so; then came the long series of struggles be- 
tween Church and Dissent; and finally the conflict of the partizans of 
rival codes. In spite of all, the Education Department has justified itself, 
and grand results, pace all defects, are being reaped from the School Board 
system. Compulsion is doing its work, and time must tell here as in other 
matters, in gradually raising the lower strata of society. With fulness of 
knowledge, and with the utmost clearness, though without burdensome 
detail, Mr. Craik has summarized the whole subject with a master hand. 
His chapters on Scottish education are in every respect excellent. Though 
it is long since Mr. Fearon, in his report and in ‘The Times,’ astonished 
English readers with his graphic picture of the Scottish Parish School, 
with its mixture of classes, and the vigour and keenness both of teacher 
and taught, Mr. Craik’s account will serve a good purpose. Scotland has 
really had an efficient system of State-aided education for nearly three 
centuries. Her parish schools were supported by heritors, and admin- 
istered by the clergy under definite statutes; and, though from special 
reasons the system failed in the Highlands and islands, it proved a success 
elsewhere, so great a success that the School Board system may undo some 
of the good results and traditionary relations that were bred of it. Wecan- 
not enlarge, but we cordially recommend Mr. Craik’s volume to all who 
are interested in education. If it does not contain much that is fresh and 
valuable to most we shall be astonished. 


A Voice from the Dim Millions. Being the True History of 
a Working Woman. Edited by C. Desparp. Frontispiece 
by F. Barnarpv. Griffith and Farran. 


This is a very realistic and painful bit of work, of value quite out 
of proportion to its size. Its object is to expose the evils that follow in 
the train of the Sweating system, and to induce wealthy and influential 
persons to do something to form associations to aid poor women to be 
independent of such miserable middlemen. It appears to us that the 
very moderation of the piece as regards the vices and greed of the 
Sweaters will have its own effect. The course downward of the decent 
family from the country (the cause of which cannot be traced to any 
fault of their own) is faithful and true to life, and the end which threatens 
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to be tragical remains dramatic. We hope that the brochure may not 
fail in doing something to accomplish the end which the writers have in 
view. Any interferences with the labour market (which do not have 
social and moral justification) are to be deprecated, and sometimes 
create evils as great as they end; but nothing but good could result from 
making an end of the Sweaters by any possible means whatever. 


Trades Unions: their Origin and Objects, Influences and 
Efficacy. By Wrtt1am Trant. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


This is an expansion of a Prize Essay on Trades Unions awarded to the 
author by the late Mr. Alexander MacDonald, M.P., in 1873. It is in 
every respect worthy ; written with considerable knowledge of the history 
of labour, it fully recognizes the faults and mistakes which labour organi- 
zations have made. Mr. Trant, however, justly remarks that these are faults 
only of imperfect knowledge analogous to those of all other movements, and 
that they have no sooner been recognized by Trades Unions than they have 
been abandoned. He claims for these unions not only legitimacy as to 
their institution, but singular moderateness in their general movements; 
and, we think, he makes good his claim. The attitude of the British repre- 
sentatives of the Trades Unions Congress at Paris being but the latest 
proof. The general feeling and policy of Trades Unions has been to avert 
strikes and mitigate disputes. The legitimacy of Trades Unions can 
scarcely be questioned, at least by those who as capitalists or as members 
of professional guilds carry their principles farther than working men have 
ever done. Legal regulations, for instance, prohibit solicitors from doing 
the work of barristers, and compel the agency of a solicitor when a barrister 
is employed—an etiquette of proceeding every whit as preposterous as the 
refusal of a unionist to work with a non-unionist. 

The history of labour, even to the beginning of the present century, is a 
sad record of oppression and wrong. It alone demonstrates the necessity 
for organization among workers, who have as much right to determine 
the conditions of their labour as capitalists the disposal of their goods. 
Strange to say, Mr. Trant demonstrates great and positive advantages to 
employers themselves, and to the community generally, from the organi- 
zation of labour. We can only commend to the serious attention of all 
interested in the conditions of labour, this wise, reasonable, and able little 
book. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part XIX. ‘Sumer is 
Icumen in’ to ‘ Tirarsi.’ Macmillan and Co. 


The later parts of this dictionary have appeared at such very lengthened 
intervals, that it is to be feared that Sir George Grove finds his duties at 
the Royal College of Music somewhat heavy; at any rate no important 
article from his pen appears in this number. The only notice of primary 
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importance is that on the ‘Symphony’ by Mr. Hubert Parry ; this section 
takes up, as is proper, a large proportion of pages, which are, for once, 
fairly divided among the great masters. Yet even here Brahms has as 
many pages as Beethoven, and Schumann more; Bach is somewhat 
cavalierly treated, and the symphonies of some modern minor composers— 
Gounod, for instance, amongst foreigners, Macfarren, Prout, and Wingham 
amongst Englishmen—are ignored altogether. Mr. Parry takes it for 
granted that the symphonies of Beethoven are too well known for analysis, 
but in a dictionary there should be no suppositions. Schumann’s sym- 
phonies are delicately and discriminately handled, without the scarcely 
veiled sneers of some modern critics ; and Mendelssohn’s are spoken of 
moderately—without extravagant praise, or rabid abuse—for which we 
should be thankful. Only two symphonies of Brahms’ are noticed ; the 
last one in F major with its noble first and last movements, and its lovely 
(so-called) scherzo, having been produced too late for analysis. Mr. Parry, 
of course, from motives of modesty, does not notice his own contributions 
to symphonic composition—his exceedingly fine symphony in F major, 
in particular, should not be forgotten. Of the other notices, that on the 
‘Te Deum’ is utterly inadequate. Mr. Rockstro’s other contributions, 
however, are good, especially the articles on ‘Thoroughbass,’ and ‘ Time.’ 
Thalberg has a lively notice from the pen of Mr. Engel. The biography 
of Ambroise Thomas, director of the Conservatoire, has been left to its 
librarian, M. Chouquet, who, although otherwise somewhat over laudatory, 
does not fail to notice M. Thomas’s painful want of individuality in his 
melodies. Other notices on Tartini, Tamberlik, and Von Suppe (whom 
the writer most inappropriately calls the ‘the German Offenbach’ ), to- 
gether with minor articles, complete the number. By the way, we are 
threatened with a still further instalment of ‘ Sumer is Icumen in’ under 
the head ‘ Villanelle.’ It is to be hoped that Sir George Grove will 
exercise his discretion to prevent this. The dictionary has been already 
made far too much the depository of personal hobbies, crotchets, and 
feelings. The number contains fewer omissions than usual. 


A Treatise on Earthy and Other Minerals and Mining. By 
D. C. Davies, F.G.8., Mining Engineer, Author of ‘A 
Treatise on Slate and Slate Quarrying,’ &c. Crosby 
Lockwood and Co. 


Mr. Davies has here added a valuable supplement to his two former 
works, which were more practical and less scientific than the present one. 
Perhaps in the strict sense this might rather be called an Introduction, since 
it deals with metals in the series which lead up to where the ‘ Treatise on 
Metalliferous Minerals and Mining’ began; but it does this in a systematic 
manner, and, whatever it may seem to be in form, is in spirit an advanced 
text-book. Mr. Davies is careful to say that his work is in great part 
a compilation, and he does not lay so much weight as he might do on the 
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results of his own original observations, which he has embodied in the book. 
This especially applies to the valuable section on the strata at the Berwyn 
Mine, and to the chapters on sulphur and salt. The analyzing of the pre- 
cious stones, and the remarks on their formation and crystallization, with 
the tabular results, are valuable; and we should not omit to record our 
impression of the value of the chapters on the Porcelain Clays, and on the 
Mineral Oils, which are up to latest date. The book is clearly the result 
of many years’ careful work and thought. Even where Mr. Davies de- 
rives most from other workers he imparts a clearness and interest of his 
own, and we should be inclined to rank his book as among the very best 
of the handy technical and trades manuals which have recently appeared, 

and in which the literature of our time is daily growing richer. Names 
of places, however, are sometimes mis-spelt or incorrectly given; as, for 
instance, ‘Cummock’ and ‘Cummoch’ in Ayrshire should surely be 
*‘Cumnock.’ We should not omit to add a word about the well-executed 
diagrams which are introduced wherever many, and which doso much 
to aid the sie caine of the text. 


The Blowpipe in Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology: Contain- 
ing all Known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, many 
working Examples,and Instructions for Making Apparatus. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Ross, R.A. (retired), F.G.S., 
Member of the German Chemical Society, Author of 
‘ Pyrology,’ ‘A Manual of Blowpipe Analysis,’ &c. With 
One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations by the Author. 
Crosby Lockwood and Co. 


Lieut.-Colonel Ross is not only an able writer on his special subjects, but 
he is a practical chemist and mineralogist, and moreover he unites to the 
faculties most needed in these pursuits a rare ingenuity and adaptiveness. 
His reports of his own work are always clear, and calculated to be of the 
utmost use to the reader; but he never fails to throw out hints that will 
enable a self-helping student to dispense with the aid of others in the 
framing of many necessary instruments. In this he is not content with 
theory, but gives practically the best example. His chapter on this part 
of his subject is most interesting, and is penned in terms so simple that 
it will be the reader’s own blame if he does not profit by it. Though not 
exhaustive, few points of importance are left untouched, and it is evidently 
the author’s desire to waste no words. The Introduction by the ‘three 
type students,’ A B and C, shows tact and adds an unexpected fillip 
of interest. The drawings are exceedingly well done, and we can only 
add that the volume forms a valuable addition to the technical and prac- 
tical library which the publishers have produced with much expense and 
thought and judgment, and which it is evident they are still assiduously 
labouring to make complete. 
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Petland Revisited. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of ‘Man 
and Beast,’ &c. Cassell and Co. 


Mr. Wood has here re-presented ug with a further group of anecdotes 

“testifying to the close link of association between man and the lower 

- animals. In thought and in sympathy the relation is from many points 
more intimate than might be conceived; and Mr. Wood has worked well 
and faithfully to impress this fact on the mass of readers. His work, 

’*Man and Beast,’ which was the result of vast labour, was cumbered, 
and in so far vitiated, by the theological purpose which underlay it. 
There Mr. Wood essayed to establish a kind of immortality for the brutes, 

on the ground of their possession of thought and affection, in many cases 
to a very high degree indeed. But the argument involved contest with 
some very plain texts and with some very powerful prejudices. Mr. 
Wood’s motive was good, and he had much to say for his position; but 
the artistic balance of his book was hopelessly ruined. Here in this 
simple form, where he aims at less, it strikes us that he will perhaps 
accomplish much more. His anecdotes speak for themselves. They are 
gleaned from the wide experience of a very large and patient observer, 
and one who knows well the scientific side of things. Particularly would 
we direct attention to the very attractive closing chapter headed ‘ Un- 
conventional Pets.’ The book was well done, and with the additions, is 
still more attractive; and whether the ‘moral’ willin all cases have the 
effect he desires, it is certain that it catsonly draw all who read it toa 
more kindly interest in animals, and a more lively appreciation of their 

~ wise ways and fine instincts. Mr. Wood always writes attractively and 
simply, and he is here so much en rapport with his theme that the whole 
must be called a labour of love. 


Lectures on General Nursing. Delivered to the Probationers 
of the London Hospital Training School for Nurses. By 
Eva C. E. Liicxes. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


These lectures are exactly what lectures should be. Clear and lucid in 
arrangement, through lengthened experience, patient discipline, and the 
tact that springs from true devotion and complete interest; they are also 
admirable as regards style, simple, unaffected, and graceful. The 
authoress does not become dry through her thorough systematization of 
her schemes; nor does she ever become laboured and inclined to crowd 
too much into one part. The authoress tells us that she derived many hints 
for her plan from Dr. Allchin, to whose lectures on the same subject she 
listened, and by which she greatly profited, and to whom she makes 
grateful acknowledgments. No point, however trivial, is overlooked, and 
little details which we do not remember to have seen dwelt on elsewhere, 
are found in their proper place. Every nurse—especially every young 
nurse—should procure and study this book. It isa handy directorium not 
only as regards general principles, but practical details. Besides the 
hints given for special and important cases, it deals with cooking and 
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other associated matters in the most interesting and effective way. 
We do, however, greatly desiderate a good and exhaustive index, and _ 
think the publishers stand much in their own light by not having sup- 
plied it. Such a book is sadly lop-sided without such an addition, how- — 
ever full may be the chapter-headings, and here certainly for such a book 
they are far from full. In addition to the list of authorities and books 
recommended, which of course includes Miss Nightingale’s ‘ Notes on 
Nursing,’ and Miss Florence Lee’s ‘ Handbook,’ Dr. Munro’s ‘ Sick 
Nursing, and for some special points, the late lamented Dr. Shepherd’s 
book might have been mentioned. 


The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited and Anno- 
tated by Epmunp Gossz. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
‘The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ are, as Mr. Gosse remarks in 
his succinct and excellent Preface, the last and best of the productions of 
the good} but narrow old dogmatic school in England. If is to be re- 
gretted that Sir Joshua had read nothing of Lessing ; but as it is, his fine 
instinct often led him rightly, and aided him to keen discernments. For 
example, in the Fourth Discourse, many of his remarks on the Venetians 
are in advance of the formulas of his time; for, though he admits that 
they fuily realized what they intended, his criticism is that they failed in 
view of a nobler art and aspiration. These lectures are, in spite of their 
somewhat stiff style, and their prim mode of thought, fitted to aid the 
student and to protect him from some pitfalls, because they are the 
testimony faithfully given of a man of large experience, who had reflected 
and observed. At all events, their place in the historical literature of art 
gives them such an importance that no one who wishes to understand the 
development of art in England can afford to pass them by. They form 
a link between two important epochs, figured fitly in this sentence from 
Mr. Gosse’s Introduction: ‘On the evening when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
delivered the first of these discourses, Flaxman, Conway, and Bacon sat 
among the students; on the evening when he pronounced the last of 
them, J. W. M. Turner was one of his audience; while in the meantime 
Morland and Northcote, Howard and Calcott, Stothard and Laurence, 
were among the youths destined to eminence who listened to the silver- 
tongued first President.’ Mr. Gosse cites some of Blake’s remarks and 
verses scribbled on his copy of Malone’s ‘ Life and Works of Reynolds,’ 
now in the British Museum, and it may be supposed that Blake found 
in Reynolds little to satisfy his mystical and visionary nature. Like all 
the books of the ‘ Parchment Series,’ the present volume is in every 
respect tasteful and beautiful in its get-up, though to some eyes the prii:t 
will be found too small. The etched portrait of Reynolds is very fine-- 
full of expression and character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Law Treatise on the Constitutional Powers of Parliament and of 
the Local Legislatures, wnder the British North America Act, 1807. 
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By T. Travis, Esq., LL.B. (Sun Publishing Co., St. John, N. B.) This 
very bellicose treatise seems mainly to have been written to prove the 
incompetence of the English Privy Council as the Final Canadian Court 
of Appeal. There is little technicality; the arguments are clearly gone 
through with the aid of many exclamations, capitals, and italics. It is 
stated that all the lawyers in the author’s native town have bought a large 
number of copies of the work; whether it will have the same popularity 
on this side of the Atlantic remains to be seen. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. Longman of a new 
People’s Edition of Mill’s ‘ System of Logic.’ It is a reprint of the eighth 
edition, which amply proves how eager Mill was to avail himself of hints 
and aids from all quarters. The first portion, dealing with what, in the 
old-fashioned style, was called Formal Logic, is far less original and dis- 
tinctive than that on Applied Logic in the second part, in which Mill 

-showed, and showed effectively, how dependent all true advance in 
science and philosophy is on induction and inference. With all defects, 
it is a masterly work—a memorial of the vast labour of a great mind ; 
and Messrs. Longman confer a signal benefit on the public by issuing it 
in the present very handy form. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


A New Study of Shakespeare. An Inquiry into the Connec- 
tion of the Plays and Poems, with the Origins of the 
Classic Drama, and with the Platonic Philosophy, through 
the Mysteries. Triibner and Co. 


Shakespeare is indeed a deep sea, and he who dives therein for treasure 
knows not what of rich and rare he may find. Such seems to be the 
spirit in which the author of this volume has proceeded. He has dived 
into Shakespeare, and carried no end of scholastic grappling-hooks with 
him. He finds, of course, what he has prepared himself to seek for; 

_and with no little ingenuity he makes it all fit in to his own satisfaction. 
But, as in all such cases, what is gained in this way is lost for Shake- 
speare in natural depth, human nature, and creative spontaneity. To 
make him of set purpose an interpreter of Plato and the Mysteries, and 
to reduce his finest pieces of fancy and idealism tosun-myths and versions 
of classic fable, is not to set forth fresh claims for our admiration of him 
in the atittude in which we most love to contemplate him—as the kindly 
man moving among his kind. That parallels and coincidences are found 
means only that he was a wide and inclusive genius—no more. We have 
read this volume, and admired the writer’s patience in research, his 
ingenuity, and his power of setting forth his conclusions ; but we cannot 
help regarding his labour as wasted, his ingenuity as overleaping itself, 
and, like ambition, falling on the other side. If the Sonnets are laboured 

Platonism, we lose much and gain little; if the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ is a sun- 

myth, and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ a mere attempt to exhibit in dramatic 
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form the Platonism of the Sonnets, it does not seem to us that growth— 
natural, healthy growth—was the characteristic of Shakespeare’s genius. 
If all this was unconscious on his part, what, then, does the writer gain ? 
‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is found to be a parable of sun and 
moon worship ; and ‘Cymbeline’ is merely a dramatic embodiment of some 
of the features in the story of Dionysus and Persephone. Dionysus, like 
Adonis, was a chested god; and there is a resemblance between the names 
Jachimo and Iacchus! By far the best parts of the book are the chap- 
ters on the Sonnets and on the reflections of Bacon’s philosophy in the 
plays; but we confess that on such loose principles and by the habit of 
making so much of merely verbal and accidental coincidences, almost 
anything could be proved with respect toa classic author. We recom- 
mend to the attention of the author the plausible case that Miss Bacon 
and her lawyer friend have made out for Bacon as the poet and dramatist. 


English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon 1. By Joun 
Asuton, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 115 Illustrations by the Author. Two 
Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Ashton has quite a gift for the kind of work he has here under- 
taken. He delights to wander in byeways, to peep into out-of-the-way. 
corners. Dusty books have a fascination for him, and he is sure to find 
pearls in most unpromising heaps. His industry is as indefatigable as his 
faculty of arrangement is keen. And he never fails to note the bearing 
of these on social disposition and development, as was well seen in his 
* Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ The present work is of neces- 
sity sketchy and unequal; but most readers will find it the more attrac- 
tive on that account. It is more a book to be taken up now and again 
than to be seriously studied in a set and special fashion. It does not 
pretend to be a history of the period, but rather a series of reflections 
grouped round the more memorable caricatures which the career of 
Napoleon called forth in our country, with just as much of weighty his- 
tory as is needful to elucidate and illustrate them. If a certain one-eyed 
John Bullishness—a certain lack of fancy and refinement, and a prone- 
ness to return always on one point of view are to be detected in them, 
this was only to be expected. Mr. Ashton says: ‘The majority of the 
caricatures are humorous, others are silly or spiteful—as will occasionally 
happen nowadays—and some are too coarse for reproduction, so that a 
careful selection had to be made.’ The bulk of the originals from which 
Mr. Ashton has made his sketches, were from the pencils of Gillray and 
Rowlandson, though we owe a few of the most dainty and delicate to the 
genius of George Cruickshank, which thus early found an outlet in a 
direction which brought it into profitable association with public sym- 
pathy. The first chapter on the genealogy of Napoleon will by many be 
regarded as not the least valuable part of the book. It is difficult now 
to realize the absolute preoccupation of the public mind by this unique 
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and, in some respects, repulsive personage, who was as void of conscience 
as he was highly endowed with intellect. So possessed was the general 
_ imagination with his personality that he was implicitly regarded as an 
incarnation of Satan ; and the points in which he figures more or less 
clearly under this character are certainly not. the least interesting and 
suggestive in the volumes. Mr. Ashton has shown tact and taste in the 
skilful manner in which he has reproduced these curious productions, 
presenting just enough to bring out the leading points. The bearing ot 
some of these on the progress of caricature in England is well indicated. 
On the whole, and in spite of some defects, the book is charming—one 
that is not likely to weary a reader if properly used. No library should 
be without it; for after all that has been written on Napoleon, it leads us 
to positions in which several new lights are thrown on that significant 
figure. 
Selected Prose Writings of John Milton. With an Introductory 
Essay by Ernest Myers. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Ernest Myers is quite right when he says in his graceful preface to 
this new volume of the Parchment Library, that ‘many of Milton’s 
arguments, and some of his conclusions, are such as can now have small 
hold on the minds of men.’ Yet Milton was essentially public-minded. 
He was so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his time that without some 
study of the period much of his poetry cannot be fully understood. And 
his poetry profits much by the enlightment that is to be derived from his 
prose. Hitherto only students have been at the pains to try to make the 
one a commentary on the other; it must be confessed that to the general 
public now-a-days Milton’s prose is not very attractive. It is cast in the 
rhetorical mould, linked sentences, if not linked music, ‘long drawn out;’ 
and though the pulse of earnestness and the thrill of genius are felt below 
the surface, the artificial influence of the time is the element that first 
asserts its presence in the style. The men who have laboured in days 
past, with much assiduity and loss, to popularize the prose of Milton— 
Mr. Ernest Myers’ unrewarded predecessors—might well have been 
referred to by him without the risk of his seeming to be less independent ; 
and particularly the devoted services of the Rev. J. J. G. Graham, whose 
volume of extracts is not only tasteful, but enlightening, should have 
been noted, that the reader might have compared and contrasted his 
book with this one—the more that Mr. Graham, a thorough Churchman, 
confesses himself to be not of Milton’s way of thinking on many 
matters. Yet he strives to understand him, and to take his point of 
view ; and deserves the utmost credit for his noble effort to make his 
fellow-churchmen comprehend the great poet as a statesman and 
public writer as well as in his capacity of epic-poet. Mr. Ernest 
Myers has devoted a good deal of space to the ‘Areopagitica,’ and 
it is a royal bit of prose; but the variety and range of Milton would 
better have been exhibited by devoting some of that space to extracts 
from other of his writings. Nor is much now to be learned from Milton’s 
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‘Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.’ More is to be said for the 
essay on the ‘ Reformation in England,’ ‘The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment,’ and the passagee on ‘ Education,’ from which not a little might 
be culled with a direct bearing on questions of the present day. Here, 
for instance, is a case: ‘I deem it to be an old error of universities, 
not yet well recovered from the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that 
instead of beginning with arts most easy (and those be such as are most 
obvious to the sense), they present their matriculated novices at first 
coming, with the most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics ;’ 
and, again, with reference to the origin of noble titles: ‘So much I find 
both in our own and foreign story that dukes, earls, and marquises were 
at first not hereditary, not empty and vain titles, but names of trust and 
office, and with the office ceasing; as induces me to be of opinion that 
every worthy man in Parliament (for the word baron imports no more) 
might for the public good be thought a fit peer and judge of the king, 
without regard had to petty caveats and circumstances, the chief impedi- 
ment in high affairs, and ever stood upon most by circumstantial men.’ 
The titles, in ceasing to be hereditary, would only return so far to their 
better original. Mr. Myers has done his work well and intelligently, and 
certainly the publishers have right well done theirs. 


The Round Table Series. I. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Man and 
Teacher. Il. George Eliot, Moralist and Thinker. III. 
John Ruskin. Edinburgh: William Brown. 


In the little preface to the first of these pamphlets we are told that the 
aim of the series is ‘ to give expression to the views of a number of writers, 
who, while representing divers and even antagonistic schools of thought, 
desire to give temperate and reasoned statements of their beliefs.’ These 
first two numbers consist more of interpretation and analysis than of 
independent statement either of thought or of belief; and if they have a 
fault it lies here. They are, on the whole, too intent on taking the stand- 
point of the teacher, with the result that there is some lack of shading, 
and full effect is not attained. Emerson himself would have felt that 
critically too little weight had been laid on some of the defects of his 
mode of thought and of expression—inevitable, it may be, to the in- 
tuitionalist though the peculiar manner in which Greek culture modified 
Puritan influence in him is right well set forth and his noblest traits em- 
phasized. It is significant that George Eliot (whose sentimental Positivism 
is accepted and justified) is professedly only considered as ‘ moralist and 
thinker,’ leaving out the artist; though the great problem with regard to 
her is still this : How far did her philosophy and theory modify and weaken 
her work as art ? Even here, as in the case of ‘ Felix Holt,’ the quotations 
show that stress of theory compelled her to make her leading characters 
more and more her own mouthpieces, lessening the operation of that 
‘ vicarious sympathy’ which ought to have grown more and more as the 
lines of individuality were discerned and impartially proclaimed. This 
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artis essentially undogmatic and vicarious. But we welcome work that 
is so honest, and fresh, and suggestive, and individual, and shall look 
forward to others of the series. 


Summer: from the Journals of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by 
H. G. O. Buaxe. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Blake has done well to issue these extracts from the note-books of 
Thoreau, compiled on the same principle as the exquisite volume, ‘ Early 
Spring in Massachusetts,’ which was published a few years ago. Mr. 
Blake tells us that it was clearly Thoreau’s intention to have made these 
note-books the basis of a work on the seasons; and we may well believe 
that, had he been spared, Thoreau would thus have given us a very 
delightful addition to his writings. Mr. Blake, therefore, does not 
lay himself open to the charge of raking up and publishing what the 
author never intended for the public eye. The plan adopted is simply 
to group the extracts according to subject, only very loosely attend- 
ing to dates beyond the general connection of the month. By this 
means a very satisfactory result has been gained. Here we have fresh 
evidence of the patience in observation, of the delicacy of insight, of the 
sagacity, shrewdness, and also of the robust health and burly egotism of 
the author, which, in spite of his refinement, imparts a tartness and 
flavour like that of his favourite wild fruits. The fresh breezes con- 
stantly blow about us; we smell the newly-turned earth, and hear the 
notes of birds and the cries of the shy creatures of wood and wild. 
Nothing could be finer than the passage on the Song of the Bobolink, at 
pp. 8 and 9, or the description of the Chickadee’s nest, at p. 31, or 
that of the Painted Tortoise making its hole, at p. 181. Thoreau’s 
patience is helped by a wonderful instinct: as he says, men see only 
what they have prepared themselves to see ; and here, as elsewhere in his 
writings, there is a running pean of praise for the healthy body, which, 
as he puts it, is but the clothing of the soul. His transcendentalism 
appears in many forms, but is oddly connected with a strain of almost 
prosaic reflectiveness and economical regard; and the combination 
enables us to understand why it has been said that he was acted on by 
Emerson, and as strongly acted on Whitman; though, in our idea, this 
does not critically exhaust the matter, and is more of a theory than 
an explanation. But, at all events, we are here brought into inti- 
mate contact with a unique personage, who takes us into his confi- 
dence, introduces us to his friends, both animal and human, and 
with a surprising frankness confesses to us his most private thoughts 
and impressions. His robust independence only emphasizes his refined 
discernments: he does not court sympathy, but he must command it. 
He is a stoic in thought and behaviour, but a poet in feeling; and 
demands, as he deserves, a select circle, who shall comprehend and love 
him. Here and there we come on unexpected touches of humour, 
occasionally of a very naive character, recalling his more exhaustive 
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pictures of the Innkeeper and of the Homeric Man in his earlier works, 
Here is a specimen at ‘p. 335 :— 

‘There is some advantage in being the humblest, cheapest, least dig- 
nified man in the village. Methinks I enjoy that advantage to an unusual 
extent. There is many a burly, well-meaning fellow, who knows only 
the skin of me, who addresses me familiarly by my Christian name: I 
get the whole good of him and lose nothing of myself. There is ‘‘ Sam” 
the jailer (whom I never call “ Sam,” however), who exclaimed last 
evening, ‘‘ Thoreau, are you going up the street pretty soon? Well, 
just take a couple of these handbills along, and drop one on H——’s 
piazza, and one at H——’s, and I'll do as much for you another time.’’’ 

Thoreau, like Charles Kingsley, was a great devotee of winter, and it 
now only remains for Mr. Blake to treat Autumn and Winter in the same 
manner, and so complete the series of Thoreau’s Seasons. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


We have before us a batch of books meant for younger readers. First 
of all comes Dr. Macaulay with his True Tales of Travel and Adventure, 
Valour and Virtue (Hodder and Stoughton), in which, with no little vigour 
and power of condensation, he tells of such achievements and such perils 
and sufferings as fell to the lot of the early Australian explorers, of 
the Garibaldians, and of the Arctic Navigators; relieved by tales of such 
victories as those of Trafalgar and the Nile. Suitable biographies are 
skilfully introduced, as, for instance, those of the original of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and of ‘ David Douglas, the botanist; while, for variety, we 
have sketches of ‘Dampier and the Buccaniers,’ of hazardous moun- 
tain-climbing, of life-boat bravery, together with startling incidents in 
the capture of slave-ships. Every variety of boyish taste has, we may 
say, been studied ; and the reader cannot fail, while he is being enter- 
tained and diverted, to gather together a vast amount of historical and 
scientific information. The volume has been nicely illustrated.——Dr. W. 
G. Blaikie always writes smoothly and pleasantly, but his style somewhat 
wants warmth and colour to be effective in biography for the young. The 
sketches he has gathered together under the title of Leaders in Modern 
Philanthropy (Religious Tract Society) are such that we can only say 
of the book that a lesser man and a far less careful writer might have 
done better. There is no novelty in the subjects, nor freshness nor tact 
in the manner of treatment. John Howard, Dr. Chalmers, Elizabeth 
Fry, William Wilberforce, Andrew Reed, Thomas Guthrie, David Living- 
stone—how often have they been done in this form? Why did not Dr. 
Blaikie, for freshness, look up Oglethorpe, who still really waits for 
introduction to English boys, in place of John Howard, and turn 
gallantly to that much neglected jail-reformer of Yarmouth, Sarah 
Martin, in place of the familiar Elizabeth Fry? The reason is that his 
sketches were ready to hand in magazines! Even had he but added 
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to some of them and reduced the number the book would have been 
every way better. The portraits given are mostly good.——In Poet-. 
Toilers in Many Fields, by Mrs. R. A. Watson (T. Woolmer), and Or- 
whans of the Forest, by ANNIE E. Courtenay (same publisher), we have 
two good books of their kind. The first contains short, attractive sketches 
of the lives of such personages as Mary Carpenter; John Duncan, 
weaver and botanist ; James Clerk Maxwell, scientific investigator ; 
Daniel Macmillan, bookseller; Father Oberlin, Edward Denison, Annie 
Keary, Lucy Larcom, and others. The sketches make no pretensions to 
fulness or to literary grace; they are simple and direct, and imply rather 
than express the great lessons they are fitted to illustrate; only the author 
should have more clearly referred to her sources for the facts. ‘ The Or- 
phans of the Forest’ is bright and pleasant, and the moral, though not 
obiruded, is plainly impressed on the reader. One or two of the characters, 
especially that of David Eagle, are naturally drawn. The engravings in 
both of these books are good.——Fern Green Farm, by HELEN Pinx- 
ERTON REDpDEN (Hodder and Stoughton) is an excellent study of its kind. 
It presents few characters, but the author has concentrated her strength 
upon them; so that we really come to know them—Mr. and Mrs. 
Rothsay, and Hubert (so frank and ingenuous), and Roger, and Alice, and 
Eva, and some of their young friends. Incidents are not wanting, and 
the whole cycle of English country-life and its inseparable accessories are 
set before us with a steady hand. The story does not pretend to much, 
and realizes more than it promises. Few girls who begin to read it will 
fail to read it to the end; and the writer can hardly fail in her aim to 
induce a loving interest in familiar animals. The authoyr’s illustrations 
are very good. Mrs. Robert O’Reilly has written a story of a similar 
class in Reed Farm (Hodder and Stoughton). It is more dramatic in 
style, and aims higher as regards artistic qualities; but there is a quiet 
realism and truth about it that combine to make it effective. Katherine 
and Abel are well portrayed, and towards the close there are some 
pathetic touches. The pictures might have been better.——Slyboots, by 
Beara FRANcis (same publishers), is in a very different style. It isa series 
of essays in what may be called the naturalistic parable—the attempt to 
make the lives of animals attractive by humanizing them and making 
them report themselves in our tongue. The style has its attractions and its 
perils. But Miss Francis certainly has full sympathy, a subdued humour, 
and mild satiric turn, and all help her materially in this line. All the 
stories are nice; but ‘Tabby’s Discomfiture’ and ‘ Slyboots’ strike us as 
the best. The illustrations are excellent, with character and humour in most 
cases.——T he Red House in the Suburbs, by Mrs. O'REILLY, strikes us as 
more successful in construction than the one by her we have already noticed. 
Mrs. Bannerman and Doris are admirably delineated, and the story moves 
steadily from first to last. Tom’s repentance is managed with tact. It 
must prove a favourite with young ladies. The pictures are not equal to 
the story——Lenore Annandale’s Story, by EvetyN Everett GREEN 
(Religious Tract Society) is also a story of country life, with some very 
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clever touches indeed. It shows power in character-drawing and in the 
use of incident, and the chapter entitled ‘ Dangerous Ground’ shows the 
gift of teaching high truths without cold didacticism. We have read the 
story with interest, and commend it to others. . The illustrations are 
excellent. 


MINOR POETRY. 


The critic is certain to encounter difficulties in classifying books under 
this heading. Such a volume as Mr. William Sharp’s Earth’s Voices, 
Transcripts from Nature, Sospitra, and other Poems (Elliot Stock), has 
some claims to separate notice. He unites two tendencies. Now he is the 
free, passionate, open-air singer, who observes with delight, and records 
his impressions as he goes—simply, sincerely, generously, frankly ; and 
again he is the mystic, the self-conscious artist, the lover of parable, seek- 
ing effect, and straining after some perfect whole. Indeed, it is odd to 
observe that even his simple lyrics are in some measure weakened by being 
paired with others in order to gain an external completeness. If he writes 
a‘ Song of Summer,’ a ‘Song of Winter’ must follow, then a ‘ Song of 
Spring,’ and a ‘Song of Autumn.’ He presents us with series of 
‘ Nature’s Transcripts,’ all written in one monotonous, cramped, identical 
form. Nevertheless, he is always sure to present us with some true 
touch, some phrase showing genuine insight and imaginative power 
*Sospitra,’ his most ambitious work and his most finished, we do not 
like at all. His ‘Voices of the Rivers,’ his ‘ Australian Sketches, 
with their vraisemblance and air, please us much better. The ‘ Stock 
Driver's Ride’ has verve and dash; the spirit of movement and fresh life 
is init. ‘ Love is a Burning Flame’ belongs to the other side we have 
spoken of, and we could have dispensed with it. Not so‘ The Songs of 
the Winds’ and ‘ Sleepy Hollow.’ ‘In Memoriam, R. W. Emerson’ is 
sweet and finished, pure and elevating. We prophesy for Mr. Sharp a high 
place if he will but curb and control his intellect, study more, and produce 
less freely. 

Mr. Daniel Henry, jun., introduces his volume Under a Fool’s Cap by 
a triolet, which exactly explains what it is, and is very clever and naive 
in its way. He has written new poems on the old nursery rhymes, and 
has done it with great ingenuity, freshness, grace, and suggestiveness. 
‘King Cole’ and ‘ Willy Winkie’ are full of charm; ‘High Diddle 
Diddle’ and ‘Banbury Cross’ are more rattling; while ‘ Bell Horses’ 
and ‘ The Beggars Come to Town’ are simply excellent. Though it needs 
to be said that the poems are more likely to be appreciated by the old 
than by the young, this only means that it is almost vain to try to im- 
prove the old nursery favourites by any kind of effort of individual genius. 
* Under a Fool’s Cap’ is clever, readable, full of riant fun. The volume 
is very prettily printed on hand-made paper. 

Mr. Sibree has gathered together and published under the title of 
Poems, including ‘ Fancy,’ ‘A Resting Place,’ ‘ To the Bee,’ and ‘ Ellen 
Carew,’ verses which he has issued at various times. We have nothing 
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new to add to our former characterization of them. They are marked 
by readiness, great metrical facility, and some degree of fancy, and 
they are always intelligible. Here and there we have proof of a vein of 
humour in the writer, which he may hereafter work to more definite 
result. ‘ Ellen Carew’ strikes us as particularly good. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran present us with a uniform edition of the 
Poems of Dr. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, in three neat volumes. The 
‘Lazarus’ volume and the ‘Master and Scholar’ volume, so far as we 
can perceive, are simply reprints, with unimportant corrections, and to 
both of these we devoted due space at the time of their appearance. 
The third volume,‘ Things New and Old,’ contains some old favourites 
and some poems that are new to us. The story of Adrastus from 
Herodotus is retold with fine sympathy and in energetic blank verse in the 
poem under that title; and Dean Plumptre once more shows how wide 
and comprehensive and genial are his poetic conceptions by such poems 
as ‘ Vasadavatta : a Buddhist Idyll,” which admirably reflects the Budd- 
hist ideal and yearning. The ‘ Nirvana’ is a pathetic complement to 
‘ Vasadavatta,’ and though some of the stanzas are hardly so intense and 
musical as might be, the motive is good. The sonnets are all finished 
and thoughtful, and the translations such as we should expect from the 
Dean’s hand; and two at least of the hymns are fine—the ‘ Harvest 
Festival’ and ‘ Transfiguration.’ Of the ‘In Memoriam’ pieces we like 
that on Dean Stanley best ; those to royal personages seem more artificial 
than inspired. On the whole, the volume is elevated, varied, and sug- 
gestive, and will do something to extend Dean Plumptre’s fame as a poet, 
on which, doubtless, he scarcely lays now the weight that he once did. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. Selected by ALFRED PERCEVAL 
Graves. (Chatto and Windus.) This new volume of the ‘ Mayfair 
Library ’ is likely to prove one of the most attractive of the series. Few 
men are better qualified than Mr. Graves, either by knowledge or by genius, 
for the making of such a selection. His own contributions to Irish song 
are marked by rare liveliness, and his characters are full of music and 
movement. He can be gay and pathetic, grave and rollicking; and one 
or two of his love-songs are equal to anything in the same line. If they 
lack the surprises and finesse of Moore’s and of a few of Lover's, they are 
natural and sparkling, full of gaiety and spontaneous grace, and we are 
glad to see that these are fairly well represented, though we miss one 
favourite. The fact that the copyright of the poems of Moore and Lover 
has expired has made Mr. Graves’s task all the easier ; but he has been 
fortunate in securing from living authors permission to include their best 
efforts, so that the volume is very catholic and complete. It should 
be a favourite with all classes, and especially with the young. But as 
he professedly aims at representing the convivial, martial, predatory, and 
philosophical instincts of Irishmen, we could almost wish that he had 
included Dr. Monsell’s parody on ‘ Know Ye the Land.’ 

A Minor Poet and other Verses. By Amy Levy. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
The author of this little volume does not put the best foot foremost. ‘A 
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Minor Poet’ is less complete and successful, to our thinking, than the 
little dramatic poem in blank-verse titled ‘ Zantippe’ and the fragment 
headed ‘ Medea;’ while some of the short rhymed pieces are perhaps better 
than either. ‘A June-tide Echo’ and ‘A Cross Road Epitaph’ show an 
originality of touch, and a decision which promises a good deal, and the 
poems after Heine are good. The author has fancy, some feeling for 
rhythm, and good taste; but once again, we must observe, how young 
poets will beat their unpractised wings against the bars by essaying 
ambitious pieces in blank-verse. We shall look for the author’s next 
venture. 

Silenus. By Tuomas WooinerR. (Macmillan and Co.) If we cannot 
say that Mr. Woolner’s poetic fame will be greatly enhanced by this 
performance, it will certainly suffice to sustain it. He has thrown 
into polished and fluent, and for the most part stately, blank verse, 
well relieved by lyrical interludes, the sentiment that inspired the 
Greeks towards the wine-god, and his companion Silenus, imparting to 
his story some of that universal meaning which may be said to lie under 
the myth, and which to the multitude remains sealed in nature, but is 
patent to all those who think and feel deeply—to poets and select souls 
compact of imagination and love of beauty. Mr. Woolner now and then 
reminds us of Keats, not by any trick of rhythm or style, but by occasional 
delicate pictures, in which without any confusion or sense of the grotesque 
he groups contrasted forms. Particularly may this be said of some of the 
passages describing the devotedness of Syrinx to the demigod. The second 
part is the more powerful, the first is the most delicate and finished, as, 
indeed, it is most in keeping with the subject. For whereas the first deals 
with Silenus in his strength and grace, the other paints him in his fall, 
in his age and decrepitude with not a little effect, and with a good deal 
of pathetic suggestion. Evidently a few lines of Schiller have been present 
with Mr. Woolner when he wrote the concluding part, which, in respect 
of dignity and grace, is decidedly the best portion of the work. Here 
and there we have very fine lines that dwell on the ear and the memory, 
as, for instance, when he pictures the nymphs tending Silenus : 


‘New honey would they bring him mixed with milk 
Warm from young goats, or large-eyed, sweet-breathed kine ; 
And they would sing him tenderest songs of old, 
Of some false lovers who had lost their loves, 
And wandered into glory other ways.’ 


Sometimes, too, it must be confessed, we have halting lines, as in this 
passage : 
‘ A woman fawn 
Lay near him dead, he having wrung her neck 
Because the goat she milked had overturned 
The bowl he waited for.’ 


But, generally, the verse is finished, graceful, compact; and the poem, with 
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its modern meanings showing through its ancient associations, will be 
gratefully added to the few worthy classical reproductions recently given 
to us. 


NOVELS. 


Lady Lowater’s Companion. By the Author of ‘St. Olaves.’ In 
Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) If the author of ‘ St. Olaves,’ 
has not here written a thrilling story, she has given us an excellent study 
of a few contrasted characters. She does not in this case carry us to a 
cathedral-town and make us intimate with the life and mystery of the 
Close; but she delineates a very strong and original clerical type in 
Mr. Rock, who is first introduced to us as dealing rather severely with a 
person who is really Lady Lowater’s companion, and proving to her the 
narrowness of her views and the power of her prejudices. But this lady 
is not the heroine of the piece: that position of honour is reserved for a 
far purer, loftier, and more attractive figure, whom we shall not soon 
forget, and of whose fine qualities Mr. Rock soon becomes aware. This 
lady has the misfortune to be the daughter of an adventuress who has 
married well, and who neglects her own father and mother in their illness 
and poverty, which makes us wonder how such a mother could have had 
such a daughter. But the central interest of the story lies in Lady 
Lowater’s attachment to the heroine, and the sentiment which is stirred 
towards her in the breast of Lady Lowater’s son, Sir Merrion, when he 
returns home; though we are disappointed that he did not show higher 
blood when the heroine’s real descent was declared. But the story has 
to be told, and that is the author’s way of telling it. Suffice it to say, 
that, though Sir Merrion is drowned in going back to India, all ends well. 
Mr. Rock has his deserts. The character of Lady Lowater in her sin and 
suffering is admirably pourtrayed, as are the characters of the heroine’s 
mother, and of the lawyer, who is her third husband. There are fine 
perception, grace, and refinement in every page, and the style is excellent. 
Saint Mungo’s City. By Saran Tyrer, Author of ‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,’ ‘The Bride’s Pass, &. In Three Volumes. (Chatto and 
Windus.) ‘St. Mungo’s City’ is, of course, Glasgow, for St. Mungo is 
its patron Saint; and Miss Tytler, who well knows life and character 
there, has taken us back some fifty years and made the city—far less 
imposing and important then than it is now—live once more before us, 
with its smoke and dust and din, and the ambitions, vanities, and 
' pretensions of its people. It cannot be said that the story is either 
marked by invention or by striking, well-managed incident, or that it is 
written in the most graceful or flowing English; but Miss Tytler has a 
grip of certain types of Scottish character, and puts them before us in a 
conscientious, patient, detailed way that must prove delightful to those 
who already possess a certain portion of light and insight as an invested 
capital to start with. Very masterly are the portraits of Tom Drysdale 
and of the Miss Mackinnons and of Lieutenant Mackinnon. If Miss 
Tytler does not quite conform to Charles Reade’s demand that the 
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personages in a novel should be made practically to act out their charac- 
ters as in a play, she assuredly makes them tell their own minds by 
ready colloquy and lengthened monologue of quite a unique kind. The 
story in a sense is ‘ slow ’—especially in its earlier portion; but it is full 
of knowledge and insight, and is marked bya kind of naive deliberateness 
and sense of realism, which seems to despise some of the tricks by which 
most of our modern novelists aimat making their best effects. In respect 
of moral tone it is excellent, and we can cordially recommend it as 
healthy and strong. 

Heart Salvage by Sea and Land. By Mrs. Cooper (KATHERINE 
SaunpDERs). In Three Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) Though in three 
volume form, this is really a collection of short stories. Some of them 
are marked by considerable powers of construction and gift of style; 
there is a trace of humour in some of the situations, and also a trace of 
wit a little after the flavour of Dickens. This is particularly true of the 
first, entitled, ‘By the Stone Ezel’—an odd title, which few, probably, 
will be troubled to trace to its origin—which we remember to have made 
acquaintance with some years ago in a Christmas Number. Tom Bailey 
is a good character, and managed with ‘skill throughout, though there is 
an undoubted exaggeration in the whimsicality of the whole conception ; 
one feels that, in spite of great dexterity and art, there is a good deal of 
conventionality in it. Better is the ‘ Harpers of Min-y-don,’ which is as 
original as it is carefully finished. ‘The Silver Mine’ is disappointing; 
and ‘ Little Miss’ and ‘The Haben Nest’ should really have been re- 
served; nor can it be said that Mrs. Cooper has proved herself an 
expert either in Irish humour or Irish dialect in ‘ His Honour’s Bounty,’ 
which, too, is an old acquaintance, and for Mrs. Cooper’s own sake it 
should have been left in the honourable obscurity of the monthly maga- 
zine in which it originally appeared. We really expect something better 
in three volumes from Mrs. Cooper. 

Single Heart and Double Face: A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reape, D.C.L. (Chatto and Windus.) This story, though its 
aim is not ambitious, completely attains its object—it is effective, touch- 
ing, humorous, and is marked by all Charles Reade’s boldness, dash, and 
freshness of surprise. This, like many others of his, is a story with a 
purpose, but the purpose seldom asserts itself above the action; Charles 
Reade is too accomplished a story-teller for that. We are deeply inte- 
rested in our friends in the small shop at Liverpool, before we have any 
hint of the writer’s special aim. Evidently he meant here to illustrate 
the evils due to the power of a husband over the wife’s earnings, and to 
bring this out fully it was necessary that he should create a double-faced 
villain of a husband. This he found in James Mansell—a clever artizan, 
who not only goes from bad to worse through drink, but robs his wife, 
and finally departs for America, from which he returns when by chance 
he learns that, by the aid of her faithful friend and erewhile lover, Joe 
Pinder, she has once more made money. She is so faithful and he is so 
insinuating that he prevails on her to go with him to America, with their 
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child and £400. The revelation of Mansell’s villainy by his deserting her 
in New York, taking the £400 with him, at last kills the love that had been 
so strong; and the means by which the wife manages to recover her bank- 
notes are sufficiently melodramatic, but are described with a sense of realism 
that goes far to relieve it. The character of Joe Pinder, patient and en- 
during and true, is excellent, and so are those of Deborah Smart and of the 
heroine. We believe that only Charles Reade could have managed in 
so slight a sketch to present so many fresh readings of woman’s heart as 
we have here. It is not a great work, but it bears abundant traces of 
genius, and as one of the last efforts of a remarkable man and writer, it 
must be taken up with curiosity, read with appreciation and thrilling 
interest, and laid down with regret that no more work can come from 
the pen that painted Peg Woffington, and Christie Johnstone, and Sarah 
Mansell. 

A Drawn Game. By Bastt, Author of ‘ Love the Debt,’ ‘ The Wearing 
of the Green,’ &e. In Three Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) ‘A Drawn 
Game’ can hardly be said to be equal to ‘ Love the Debt.’ ‘ Pity him 
who tries to tell everything,’ says Voltaire; and ‘ Basil’ comes rather 
riskily near to trying to tell everything. It begins with the childhood of 
Archie Guard, whose uncle, for selfish purposes, commits him to the care 
of a Mr. and Mrs. Pybus. They become deeply attached to him; but he 
is rather rudely taken from them by his uncle, and sent to the school of a 
Mr. Kelt, M.A., where the life is pretty effectively rendered, and probably 
Mr, Kelt is a sketch from life. Archie’s sufferings, on being separated 
from those he had learned to call father and mother, would, perhaps, 
prove interesting in themselves, but they are too detailed, and without 
real bearing on the action. ‘The true interest begins too late in the 
rivalry of Archie Guard and his friend Dick for the hand of a certain Ida. 
Misunderstandings arise which seem to favour Dick at Archie’s expense ; 
but are really due to Archie’s own disinterestedness and want of calcula- 
tion. Of course, ail is cleared up in the end, and Ida and Archie have 
their reward. The novel is well-written and readable, but lacks ‘ move- 
ment.’ The leading characters are cleverly pourtrayed, but incidents are 
forced, and the plan somewhat lacks coherence. We should, on the 
whole, have expected stronger work from the pen of ‘ Basil.’ 

A Danish Parsonage. By an ANGLER. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) John Hardy, the leading figure in this story, is the son of an 
English gentleman, who died when he was six years old, and left him to 
his mother’s charge during a long minority. He takes naturally to sport, 
especially fishing, and as he nears manhood he goes year by year to 
Denmark. As he becomes more familiar with the people and the streams, 
he goes further and further into the interior of the country. The result 
is that on the thin texture of an angler’s diary are strung pearls of 
observation and character. Pastor Lindal and he discuss all manner of 
subjects in the most garrulous and effective style. The tenure of land, 
education, the condition of the peasantry, and so on; not forgetting the 
stories of the families of many a man of estate. Thus we have a kind 
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of variorum of Danish life presented in a very simple and engaging 
manner. Evidently enough, the writer, under some fictitious device, is 
conveying to us a deal of his own experience. Some persons might, 
perhaps, object to the repetition inevitable in such a plan; but to us it is 
pleasant—in its quiet, leisurely movement it seems the more faithfully to 
mirror the life, and there is a distinctly pastoral flavour about much of 
the work. Much knowledge of Denmark, both as regards its people and 
its laws and customs, is to be pleasantly gathered from this volume, 
which we can recommend to all who desire information of this kind. 

The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. With the Episode of Mr. Wash- 
ington Adams in England, and an Apology. By Ricnarp Grant WHITE, 
Author of ‘England, Within and Without,’ ‘Shakespeare’s Scholar,’ &e. 
(Boston: Houghton, Kiefilen, and Co.) Mr. Grant White is one of the 
few men who really know well both English and American life and 
character. In his ‘ England, Within and Without,’ he wrote a series of 
most serious and discerning strictures on our social characteristics, and 
his present work, in the form of an extravaganza (with a body of 
solid intention, however), holds up to ridicule many of the one-sided 
and grotesque pictures which have been given of America and Americans 
by writers who have taken a run in the States, and have written with 
half or quarter knowledge, and too often with prejudice. Even Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, Mr. Sala, Sir Lepel Griffin, and others who have 
been accepted as authoritative reporters, are convicted of ignorance 
and misrepresentation. Mr. White has shown art in the form of his 
work, as he shows knowledge and resource in respect of its matter. He 
lights up his page by gleams of humour. He delights in extravagant 
dialogue, by which he cleverly emphasizes his points. He has intro- 
duced some striking incidents. Colonel Waterstock serves his purpose 
as well as Lord Toppingham ; and Margaret Suffield is presented with 
not a little skill. But, in spite of all its ingenuity and artistic delicacy, 
we confess that the appendix to the book (which is really a preface 
or introduction) has afforded us as lively an interest as its more substan- 
tive part. Init Mr. White deals seriatim with the most noticeable mis- 
representations. Mr. Matthew Arnold certainly does not escape, and 
some very severe criticisms are pronounced on some of his performances. 
It is very odd to find that many expressions which are treated as pure 
Americanisms are really old English or Saxon, and are still in common 
use in parts of this country. ‘Through,’ for instance, for having finished 
a meal, is in daily use in the North of England, and in many parts of 
Lowland Scotland, and is no Americanism at all. Mr. Grant White is 
up in all these points, and his book is as delightful reading in this respect 
as it is ingenious as a story. 

Joy; or, the Light of Cold Home Ford. By May Crommetiny, Author 
of ‘ Queenie,’ ‘ Orange Lily,’ ‘ A Jewel of a Girl,’ &c. Three Vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) Miss Crommelin has here produced a powerful novel, less 
lively than ‘ Queenie’ it may be, and more tragical than ‘Orange Lily.’ 
It is a cunning mixture of idyllic tone and repose with passion, jealousy— 
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all the unrest of unsatisfied and disappointed love. From the moment 
we are introduced to the sweet glen of the Chad, with its bits of fine 
scenery so happily relieved by ‘ pleasant streams that wind and turn,’ 
the shadows of future events in human destiny cast themselves upon the 
pages and give an unexpected depth as we proceed. We know from the 
first that the two sisters, Magdalen and Rachel, whose lives have been so 
chequered, and who take up their abode in that dull cottage, do not so 
imprison themselves from ordinary necessity alone ; and were it not for 
the presence of little Joy, as she grows like a flower from childhood to 
womanhood, the sense of desolation as realized by the two women would 
be painful and only painful. Magdalen has married a villain, Garcia de . 
Silva, and her whole life is an atonement for her mistake. He has com- 
mitted a crime and become a convict; and before Joy receives the 
declaration of manly honest love from Blythe Berrington, she knows her 
father’s fate, and that her mother is a mad woman who has escaped from her 
home. With her aunt she must go in search of her mother, and declares 
in terms most touching that she cannot marry Blythe because she is what 
she is. The passage in which Steenie Hawkshaw, wasted and worn, is 
brought face to face with his successful rival is good, and touched with 
pathos. Of course, after a spell of Australian life and success on 
Blythe’s part, and years of untold suffering on Joy’s, Blythe prevails at 
last, and life’s sun shines upon the pair, who so nobly strive to do their 
duty. It is in this high but unaffected moral tone, in her pure and flowing 
style, and in the truth to nature in such contrasted characters as old George 
Berrington and Joy’s mother and Hannah, that Miss Crommelin excels ; 
and the present novel is as healthy and pure as it is strong and original. 
Antinous: an Historical Romance of the Roman Empire. By GEORGE 
Taytor (Professor Hausrath). Translated from the German by J. D. 
M. (Longmans.) Thisisin every respect a remarkable production. Itis 
not surprising that it produced a sensation in Germany and the Continent 
generally. Historical romances of its class which are really works of art 
could be counted on the fingers. In English, we have Dr. Newman’s 
‘Callista’ and Charles Kingsley’s ‘Hypatia.’ But Dr. Hausrath has at 
once gone nearer to the central point of contact between Judaism, Roman 
paganism, Egyptian mysticism, and Christianity, and in his pourtrayal of 
the sensitive and subtle nature of Antinous he has presented the conflict in 
the most effective and dramatic form. The skill he has shown in exhibiting 
step by step the results of these various influences upon Antinous could 
hardly be surpassed ; his delicate touches of description are only equalled by 
his felicities of colloquy. Anemophilus, the Egyptian, is an essential and a 
most noticeable figure, full of suggestiveness. The character of Phlegon 
is delineated with careful and elaborate touches; and as for Adrian, with 
his melancholy and misanthropy, and his decision and autocratic will, we 
are brought so close to him that he is felt to be comprehensible and real. 
That is a masterly turn when Antinous suddenly unbosoms himself and 
exclaims to Phlegon regarding Adrian, ‘He has already wearied me of 
men—now he is robbing me also of the Gods.’ Antinous, as Professor 
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Hausrath says in his preface, ‘is the history of a soul who courted death 
because the objective restraints of faith had been lost. This idea necessi- 
tates the supposition that the different religions must have presented 
themselves to him from a point of view which at first attracted him, but 
in the end repelled. . Many of my critics have demanded that Christianity 
should in this respect have been an exception. But then Antinous ought 
in the end to have received baptism instead, as was the case, of drowning 
himself in the Nile.’ Professor Hausrath has reconciled history with a 
consistent imaginative conception of Antinous, and has thus produced a 
work of the highest class. Apart altogether from historical points which 
Professor Hausrath has made serviceable, we have a consistent and 
complete revelation of human characters acting on each other amidst cir- 
cumstances of such a complicated nature as the world has not since wit- 
nessed. The scholar will most delight in the touches which reveal full 
knowledge of all the details of Roman life and the structure of society 
at the time; theologians will be delighted with the accounts of ancient 
faiths and customs; and the ordinary reader will be charmed with a 
succession of graphic pictures and the evidences of keenest insight into 
characters of very varied tendency and type. The translation has been 
done with care, and with due regard for the reputation of the writer. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Short Studies in Ecclesiastical History and Biography. By the 
Rey. H. N. Oxennam, M.A. Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Oxenham, as most of our readers will know, was one of the 
numerous Anglican clergymen who followed Cardinal Newman into the 
Church of Rome. He has never, we believe, taken priestly orders in that 
church, but has remained virtually a layman, devoting his leisure to 
theological studies, such as found embodiment in his very able work, 
‘The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,’ or in translations of works of 
his friend Dr. Déllinger, or in contributions to periodical literature— 
chiefly to ‘ The Saturday Review.’ The present volume consists of between 
forty and fifty papers contributed to the latter. While loyally accepting © 
the doctrines, theological and ecclesiastical, of the church of his adop- 
tion, Mr. Oxenham retains and expresses a rare independence of judg- 
ment, and does not hesitate to maintain opinions which will make many 
of his ecclesiastical brethren wince. The whole history of the Romish 
Church exhibits the co-existence in it of manifold phases of thought, and 
even of diversified parties—such as Papal and anti-Papal, Jesuit and 
Jansenist, Ultramontane and Gallican—and of course it is no new thing 
for the more conservative to resent the positions of the more liberal. 
Mr. Oxenham is strenuously opposed to Ultramontanism; he contends 
for absolute theological and ecclesiastical toleration, and makes light of 
excessive ritualism. His acceptance of the doctrine of papal infallibility 
does not prevent his condemnation of much that popes, as well as Roman 
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~ Catholic churchmen, have said and done. The result is a series of judgments 
which, if not unbiassed, as assuredly they are not, yet present to us the 
judgments of a thoroughly liberal, scholarly, and able thinker on impor- 
tant incidents and personages in the history of the Roman church. 
Generally, we may say, the spirit of these essays is admirable in its 
catholic recognitions and sympathies ; and whatever difficulty may be felt 
in reconciling some of Mr. Oxenham’s positions with those of his church, 
they will very largely commend themselves to men of liberal and spiritual 
sympathies. The limits of a ‘Saturday Review’ article necessitate con- 
densation of thought and dogmatic brevity of statement. The mere ipse 
dixit of the writer counts for more than in more extended discussions, 
especially in historical papers, such as most of these are, in which a posi- 
tion is sustained by a series of historical references. Some of the papers 
are a kind of literary necklace, the beads of which are strung upon a 
‘thread. The general effect is attractive, but the quality and sequence of 
the constituent items are not tested. Allusive reference is not always the 
‘emonstrative evidence that it seems. If we may not reasonably ask to 
_xoss-question witnesses, we may demand that the exact force of their 
evidence be demonstrated, as with ampler space a polemic feels incum- 
rent. Mr. Oxenham is solicitously fair; but his preferences and sympa- 
thies are strong, and necessarily affect his array of evidence. Sometimes, 
xs in the case of Foxe the martyrologist, he simply ‘abuses the witness.’ 
Foxe may not be always accurate—who is ?—but such phrases as ‘ nau- 
seous indictment,’ ‘ wholesale mendacity,’ ‘ characteristic coarseness,’ ‘ ill- 
aatured stories,’ are, so far as these papers are concerned, simply Mr. 
Oxenham’s personal judgments, in which he also implicates Fuller, 
Strype, and Burnet. Not unnaturally, the animus against Foxe of even 
the most liberal Roman Catholic is too much like that of an Irish Home 
Ruler against an Irish Secretary for his dogmatic judgment to be accepted 
as a historical verdict. The alternatives in a historian are not infallibility 
and utter mendacity. He is to be judged by the measure of his truth- 
fulness and of his information. Even mistakes on some points are not a 
‘ondemnation on all. The general judgment of competent men upon 
-voxe as a historian certainly does not justify Mr. Oxenham in the epithets 
that he applies to him. The presumption is in favour of his truthulfness 
-for records of equal unscrupulousness and cruelty on the part of the 
Cuurch of Rome are furnished by Spain, France, the Netherlands, the 
Waldensian valleys, Italy, Bohemia, by Southern America, and indeed 
almost every country in which it has possessed persecuting power. The 
~common verdict of history is not so causelessly arrived at nor so lightly 
~efuted as Mr. Oxenham assumes. 

In the chapters on Persecution and Toleration Mr. Oxenham indig- 
nantly protests against persecution for religious opinions, as might be 
expected of him, and as many individual Roman Catholics have done 
before him. Such protest, however, does not vindicate his Church, which 

stands condemned in history by an almost universal verdict. Singularly 
enough he omits all mention of the Bartholomew massacre, and of the 
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manifold endorsement of it by the Church of Rome—the medal struck by 
the Pope in commemoration of it, &e. Nor does it help his vindication’ 
much to put special emphasis on persecution by other churches, the in- 
tolerance of Calvinism, the New England persecutions, the history and 
position of Anglicanism. No doubt the principles of religious toleration have 
been in abeyance in all churches; but two things have to be considered, 
first, the tutelage under which the religious world had apostatized so far 
from the principles of the New Testament; and, next, the rapidity with 
which the Protestant churches of Christendom generally have renounced 
intolerant principles, and the uncompromising maintenance of them by 
the Roman Church. Mr. Oxenham, we think, signally fails in his en- 
deavour to exonerate the Church by laying the responsibility of perse- 
cution upon the civil power, and attributing it to social and political 
reasons. The hypothesis which he dismisses so scornfully, that this would 
add hypocrisy to wickedness, is established by too large and various a 
deduction of historical facts. If anything in history is unquestionable, 
it is that this church has formally delivered up heretics to the sword of 
the secular power, and has demanded their blood at its hands. It is 
remarkable that in his analysis of the causes of toleration Mr. Oxenhan: 
does not even allude to the indefeasible prerogative of every individual 
to adjust his own religious relations to God. ‘lhe principle carries with 
it conclusions that even Mr. Oxenham would find it difficult to deal with. 

In the paper on The Intolerance of Calvinism, we find the same ab- 
sence of the principle of relation. With Mr. Oxenham’s denunciation of 
the asceticism of Calvinism we are in heartysympathy. It is a wrong to 
human life, contrary to the principles of Christ’s teaching, and an injury 
to religion; only we would apply the condemnation to all asceticism. To 
us it is simply astounding how any disciple of the Roman or Anglican 
Church, in the presence of its own extravagant asceticisms and rubrics, 
can catalogue the proscriptions of Calvinism. When one thinks ofthe ab- 
surdities of monachism, ritualism, dress, genuflexions, symbolism, rubrical 
hours, attitudes, fastings, sanctities, sacramentalism in its monstrous 
theories and preposterous culture, in the Roman and Anglican Churches, 
how can any intelligently conscious disciple of either church charge 
others with intolerance or absurdity. Assuredly our Lord’s challenge to 
him that is without sin has conclusive application here; and tie; is the 
only point that we here touch. 

Concerning ‘ bloody Gardiner’ and Bonner, and the attempt to excul- 
pate them from the verdict which history has pronounced upon them, w 
will say only that it is perfectly possible that individual charges agains‘ 
both may be capable of qualification; but they can scarcely be vindicate? 
against some unquestionable facts, such as the burning of the Islington 
martyrs and the Smithfield records generally. Certainly the prepos- 
terous plea in mitigation of judgment, that the atrocious Six Articles 
Act was intended ‘to frighten the people rather than to hurt them, and 
was never meant to be executed according to the letter’; and the similar 
plea that Bonner held the hand of Thomas Tomkins, the weaver, over a 
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lighted paper simply to ‘ try his constancy,’ and with a persistent desire 
to save him, can only provoke laughter in court. So we are told, as a 
plea for the church generally, that there were thirteen ‘ bloodless dio- 
' ceses ;’ and then, in extenuation of Bonner, that so many were put to 
death in London because heretics from county dioceses were sent to Lon-. 
don to be executed.’ Clearly the paradox convicts of persecution either 
the ‘ bloodless dioceses’ or the merciful Bonner. Mr. Oxenham means to 
be fair—and to a degree far beyond what is common among Roman 
Catholics he is both fair and independent—but one feels throughout that 
he unconsciously holds a brief, and that both in the selection and the argu- 
imentative use of his facts he is uniformly an apologist for his church, a 
polemic rather than a judge. The thirteen biographical’ essays, for the 
most part personal friends, with two exceptions of contemporaries, are very 
interesting, and solicit manifold comment. We can scarcely join in the 
‘vegret that the essay on Dr. Cumming appears. We can make but little 
allowance for fanaticism such as his; in the interests of religion it is well 
that religious men should denounce it. The essay on Dean Close and 
‘he Evangelicals is, we think, defective in knowledge and appreciation. 
it does not recognize the part which Evangelicalism has played in the 
church, or the degree in which it has transfused its spirit. With a great 
admiration for Dean Stanley, and with a just recognition of his defects as 
» theologian and his inaccuracy as a historian, Mr. Oxenham is scarcely 
_iust to his thorough catholicity of spirit. No doubt he contended for an 
Establishment of religion in an indiscriminate, oblivious, and passionate 
.way. He did not see how utterly both truth and spiritual religion would 
be compromised by his theory of comprehension. But he was true to his 
thorough-going catholicity of heart, and was incapable of the suppressio 
vert of which Mr. Oxenham accuses him. Not only did his differences 
and contentions with men like Bishop Wordsworth and Archdeacon 
Denison not impair a single sentiment of their practical friendship, as the 
present writer could testify by singular instances, but, so far from its 
being true that ‘we never heard of his voice being raised against the 
worrying Ritualistic persecutions,’ he wrote as vehemently against the 
prosecution of Dr. Pusey as he did against that of Dr. Colenso. One of 
his essays is a strenuous protest against the intolerance of the Tractarians. 
Indeed it was his pardonable boast, as that of his friends in after years, 
that he had in turn, in successive essays, vindicated alike the liberties of 
High Church, Broad Church, and Evangelical. Dean Stanley, like Mr. 
Oxenham, had his own strong convictions ; but if ever man was practically 
faithful to great principles of catholic toleration, it was he. We have 
read these essays with the greatest interest, and strongly commend them 
to our readers. In many respects they are swi generis ; they are critical, 
fearless, scholarly, sympathetic, and strong. 
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Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. Delivered at 
Oxford and London in April and May, 1884. By ALBEerr 
Revitte, D.D. Translated by Pamir H. Wickstreep, 
M.A. Williams and Norgate. 


* One of the most convincing proofs of the truth of the religion of thc 
Bible is that it subordinates to its own apologetic every antagonistic o 
independent force. It is not too much to say that every completed pro 

cess of science, philosophy, or historical discovery, has contributed to th« 

confirmation of the Divine character and authority of the Bible. Ofte: 

in unexpected ways; for one chief service of adverse criticism has been t« 

discredit false positions and arguments; and the objection that seemea 
fatal, and that was fatal to a false defence, has only driven men to a true 
one, and has then been found a strong support instead of a real invalida- 
tion. This has been the case in philosophy and science as well as in ° 
theology. Astrology has given place to astronomy, alchemy to chemistry, 
and in both sciences objection has been converted into demonstration. 
So it has been with biology, heredity, archzology ; so it has been with philo- 
sophy in all departments of it. No modern science promises greater sup- 
port to Biblical religion than the science of Comparative Religions, and 
this chiefly by demonstrating ccmmon characteristics of human nature, 
and common religious ideas and developments. In the religious nature, as 
in all other human qualities, fundamental ideas and characteristics are 
identical; the differences are only in external and educational influences. 
The religious nature may be more or less instructed, more or less educated, 
but everywhere the religious quality is present and prominent, and finds 
analogous expressions. The. problem is a perplexing one to those who 
maintain that the religious sentiment itself is purely the manufacture of 
external forces. It confirms the scriptural statements of a Divine creation 
of man, and very largely the affirmation of a primitive knowledge of the 
true God, of a conscious and culpable sin or fall, and of the need of a 
moral redemption. 

The aboriginal peoples of America furnish an interesting and im- 
portant contribution to the science of Comparative Mythology. It is, as 
Dr. Reville suggests, like making acquaintance with man in a new 
planet. Separated for unknown ages from the life of men in other 
continents, its life has developed independently and intrinsically. We 
ean study for comparative purposes religious characteristics and develop- 
ments that have not in any way been influenced by those of other parts 
of the earth. Sufficient indications of the religious ideas and developments 
of Mexico and Peru are afforded by ancient monuments and records, and 
the startling thing is that so much that is common to other mythologies — 
is found. ‘Temples, sacrifices, ceremonies, priests, convents, monks, nuns, 
ascetic prattices, a goddess who bore her infant in her arms, rites closely 
recalling baptism and the Christian communion, and even a cross carved 
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» Reville afterwards says, only indicated the points of the compass. He 


affirms that ‘there is not a single law manifested by the mythologies 


of the ancient world which had not its parallel manifestations in Mexico 


before: it was discovered by the Europeans.’ Dr. Reville disavows all 
theological controversy or dogmatic discussion, and professes to speak 
only as a historian; but he nevertheless makes very strong affirmations ; 
and the very title of his book is inconsistent with such a disavowal. 
He interprets the religious cultus of the Mexicans as a development of 
solar myths—as it probably was in part. He affirms that sacrifices were 


. , inspired by the wish to offer to the gods what, as suggested by their own 
_ likings, the worshippers thought would be most palatable to them; and 
- thinks that human sacrifices were simply the inspiration of cannibalism. 


If this is not theological controversy what is? Self-inflictions, muti- 
lations, penances, constitute an insuperable difficulty on this theory, and 
Dr. Reville’s conjecture, that they were generated by ideas of the magical 
virtue of sacrifice, only lamely gets over it. Dr. Reville forbids us to 


_ fearry back to the origin of sacrifice the metaphysical and moral ideas 


which did not really appear until much later.’ May we ask how does 
Dr. Reville know this? May we not claim for others theories the 
liberty of conjecture that he so freely and confidently indulges? Is not 
the biblical theory of the common origin, the original holiness, and the 


fall of man, every whit as well founded as Dr. Reville’s; and does it 


not hypothetically account for all the phenomena in a far more satisfactory 
‘and radical way? We are disposed to claim the characteristics which 
Dr. Reville records and expounds as great and very strong presumptive 
evidence of its truth. Certainly it would explain every phenomenon. 
We cannot touch on the interesting historical indications of the lectures, 
nor on the details of gods, goddesses, and rites which they give; nor, 
which we could have desired, on the questions which Dr. Reville raises as 
to the degree in which the Mexican religion, and indeed all religions, was 
originally penetrated by moral idea. Dr. Reville maintains the paradoxical 
position that moral idea in religion is a late development. Again we 
ask is not the Biblical tradition a far more probable solution of the 
problem—‘ God made man upright, but he sought out many inventions’ ? 
It must suffice to commend Dr. Reville’s lectures as of exceptional 
interest and importance. 


_ Miracles: an Argument and a Challenge. By Samvern Cox, 


D.D. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 


We have here in a compendious form a statement of the problem 
of miracles at once sufficiently complete and strictly rational and dise 
passionate. Its spirit is as admirable as its argument is able, and 
its position uncompromising. All such polemics must, if at all complete, 
be a re-arrangement and re-statement of familiar arguments. Dr, Cox 


~ makes no pretensions to novelty ; he simply adduces evidences and argu- 


ments in the lights of current and advancing thought, and with such modi- 
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fications as progressive theological thought itself supplies; for it cannot . 
be too often reiterated that one of the services of adverse criticism is to 
discredit untenable arguments, and to elicit new apologetics. Every con- 

. troversy hitherto has had this issue. The works of Watson, Butler, Paley, 
and others, have their chief value in being constructed in the lights of the 


controversies that they virtually ended. The light of Christian apologetic | 


shines more and more with every re-statement of it. 

Dr. Cox begins with a statement of the first great miracle of the creation 
recorded in the Bible. He establishes first the evident religious ~— 
of it. It was written from a religious, not a scientific point of view. 
Next, its latent congruity with every advance of physical science; this 
characteristic of developing and flexible fitness being, as Dr. Cox cogently 
urges, a phenomenon that only the theory of a Divine revelation can 
account for. As Dr. Cox conclusively shows, science itself has in many 
instances conclusively established the order of the Divine record. 
Equally cogent is the argument from the fitness of the original record 
for the stage of scientific and religious development of those to whom it 
was first given. It was given to men to whom both science and letters were 
unknown. To look for a scientific treatise in Genesis, is about as wise as 
to leok for an elaborate jurisprudence in Exodus. Dr. Cox administers 
ajust rebuke to the intolerance and dogmatism of some men of science, who , 
shriek out the word Evolution as if it were the final word of knowledge, 
whereas it has not a single ray of light to throw upon the anterior . 
question of origins. Science must speak a far greater word before it has 
bowed the Creator out of His world. 

Very striking, too, is the parallel of the processes of the first three and 
the last three days of creation. We should like to see a grave and dis- 
passionate attempt on the part of sceptical science to reply to this very 
fine statement of the primary problem of miracles. 

We cannot dwell upon the remarkable statement of the problem of the 
miraculous as recorded in Scripture, which constitutes the second part of 
the work. Its fundamental thought is that instead of miracles being 
miscellaneously scattered through the sacred history, they are really ~ 
grouped around three or four great epochs of Divine manifestation, the 
momentousness of which made them congruous and necessary. Thus 
Abraham and the patriarchs worked no miracles. The first great group of 
miracles is connected with the legation of Moses, the last with the appear- 
ance of the Christ—a subtle harmony which constitutes in a book con- ~ 
structed as the Bible is, especially, a very strong presumptive argument. 
The place of miracles in the sacred history of the Divine manifestation is 
intelligible and congruous, and this gives to the entire miraculous record an 

intelligent purpose and manifest unity. If their record be true, it could. 
not be more profoundly wise and fitting. The bearing of this fact on the 
theory of myths is obvious, and is cogently urged by Dr. Cox. Almost 
every condition of mythical formation is either wanting, or is violated by 


the circumstances and characteristics of those who perform the Biblical 
miracles. 
NO. CLX. 81 
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. The last part of the volume professes to solve the problem. It very 

powerfully vindicates the recognition of the moral elements of God’s 
- ereation, and pours merited scorn upon the so-called philosophers who 
_ ignore moral qualities in men and their place in the economy of life, and 
find in the creation of man even only physical facts and physicallaw. The 
point upon which the argument turnsis, that just as intellectual and moral 
man in a thousand ways, by exercises of his intelligence and will, modifies 
the action of natural laws, so as to transfigure the face of the earth and the 
social and individual lives of men upon it, so God, an infinitely greater Being, 
may modify natural laws so as to produce upon us who are ignorant the 
effects of the miraculous. Dr. Cox’s definition of miracle—or rather his con- 
tention—is, that miracle is not so much an interruption or a violation of 
the laws of nature, as a modification of the action of these laws by a higher 
intelligence—which of course equally serves evidential purposes. We may 
fully admit that much that we deem miraculous may be susceptible of 
this explanation. Indeed, it is impossible to imagine in the all-wise 
Creator any unnecessary violation or suspension of established laws of 
physical nature. If there be secrets of nature as yet undiscovered, of 
necessity they will be so used by the Creator. God works no superfluous 
miracle. Two things, however, have to be borne in mind. First, the great 
_ disparity between the Divine intelligence and ours, which must in many 
ways limit the parallel and its reasonings. And next, the fact—which 
. singularly enough finds no recognition in Dr. Cox’s argument—that it is 
almost impossible to conceive that some of the miracles wrought by our 
Lord are susceptible of this explanation ; for instance, the feeding of multi- 
tudes by a few loaves, the raising of Lazarus from the dead, and especially 
Christ’s own resurrection. Of course it is impossible dogmatically to say 
what latent laws and forces of nature are yet to be discovered ; but to sober, 
rational thought these miracles do seem an actual suspension or reversal 
of natural physical law. Admitting, then, the legitimacy and cogency of 
_ Dr. Cox’s argument so far as it goes, is there not a domain of recorded 
miracle which it is impossible so to account for? Why should we try to 
pyt limits to exercises of miraculous power ? What is physical law but 
God’s ordinary method? It has no intrinsic inviolability. The super- 
natural modification of physical law is really as essentially miraculous, 
relatively, as ité arbitrary suspension would be. We see no gain in im- 
posing limits upon exercises of God’s power in order to conciliate objectors 
to miracle. In much of the miracle that the Bible records this may have 
been God’s method ; but there seems also to be a class of miracles for which 
this can furnish no explanation. This, however, in no way impairs the 
positive arguments of Dr. Cox’s very able and remarkable book. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago 
_ Theological Seminary. Vol. II. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell. 


The idea of this work is admirable. Its serviceable development, how- 
ever, depends upon the capability of those who undertake it. To furnish 
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a digest of the theological thought and investigation of the year demands 
not only large knowledge, but, what is more, great judicial faculty, com- 
prehensiveness of view, dispassionateness, and fairness of spirit. It is a 
task from which the best endowed might shrink. The collegiate staff of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary may justly claim a fair competence for 
the task, and they have discharged it in a way that fully justifies their 
undertaking. While maintaining the position of a liberal orthodoxy, they 
have avoided intolerance and exclusiveness of sympathy, and have given 
credit for religiousness and sweet reasonableness of spirit to men from 
whom they themselves differ widely. Occasionally they seem to us to 
fight shyly ‘of burning questions—as, for instance, the speculations on 
eschatological questions which are so largely occupying men’s thoughts 
throughout Christendom. It is, we think, possible to put readers in pos- 
session of the position and the progress of a great discussion not yet ripe 
for a judicial summing up’; and this is really the chief service of a publi- 
cation such as this. The re-statement of accepted conclusions is of little 
value compared with the résumé of a vital controversy. It strikes us, too, 
that the theological world is somewhat larger than Professors Scott and 
Boardman have recognized. Professor Scott, indeed, avowedly limits 
himself to the present state of theology in Germany and Switzerland; and 
Professor Boardman selects for his exposition of systematic theology three 
American works, viz., Professor Hicks on ‘The Argument from Design, 
‘The Philosophic Basis of Theism’ by Professor Harris, and ‘ The Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture’ by Professor Ladd. But why? Even in America 
what is called ‘the new theology’ surely demands a larger notice; while 
Germany and the United States do not limit either historical or systematic 
theology. We do not think that thought in either Great Britain or 
France has been limited to politics. It is natural that the thought of our 
own country should absorb us most.; but American writers especially 
should guard against the preposterous exclusiveness against which, in 
German theological writers, they with ourselves have so often protested. 
Professor Curtiss discusses the present state of Old Testament Exegesis. 
He fairly states the objections of the latest rationalistic critics, with careful 
references, and subjects them to an acute and convincing criticism, neces- 
sarily, however, tracing back present positions to men who, like Ewald, 
belong to a past generation. Professor Hyde, in his account of the pre- 
sent state of New Testament Exegesis, takes a broader view of contem- 
porary thought, and includes such writers as Wace, Plumptre, Charteris, 
Scrivener, Edersheim, Weiss, Westcott, Beet, and Bruce, who certainly 
have contributed largely to the theme which he discusses. German 
writers are also recognized, and are succinctly but ably and fairly charac- 
terized. The section, indeed, is comprehensive in its recognition, able in 
its criticism, and skilful in its arrangements in an unusual degree. The 
practical papers on ‘Current Preaching’ by Professor Fisk, and on pre- 
sent ‘ Church Work’ by Professor Willcox, are both fresh, Sinlitnainiatie, 
and strong, and will be helpful to both those who preach and those who 
work. The first volume has hot come under our notice. We are thére- | 
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fore somewhat at a disadvantage in forming a judgment, as periodic 
volumes of this order are necessarily related to each other. The volume 
very fairly carries out a felicitous idea. It isso good that its successors 
ought to be better. 


Primary Charge. Two Addresses delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Durham, in December, 1882. By J. B. 
Lieutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LuL.D., of Durham. 
Macmilfan and Co. 


Bishop Lightfoot’s primary charge is exactly such as might be expected 
from his high culture, his liberality, and his calm and judicial mind. He 
reviews the condition of his See during the past four years that he has 
occupied it, and finds matter for congratulation, especially in the creation 
of the See of Newcastle, and the effect that it has had. Among the topics 
handled which have a general as well as a local reference, the Amend- 

. ment of the Burials Act comes in for some paragraphs, in which, though Dr. 
Lightfoot is, as always, calm and moderate, we are somewhat surprised 
to find him still declaring himself on principle opposed to a measure 

‘ which is so essentially just and fitted to promote the peace and true com- 

prehension in which he delights. He acknowledges that the Act has done 
~ much to attain this end, and fails to see that thus its principle is already 

’ vindicated. We trust that in far distant days, when this Charge will form 

_ but a preface to other Charges, his editors will not follow the example of 
the editor of Bishop Thirlwall’s' Charges, who included all that the Bishop 
of St. David’s had said on Church Rates, in spite of a caveat of his own, 

- and let this passage appear as it stands. Bishop Lightfoot, too, is very 
intent to advocate the claims of the Revised Version; but we think, in 
spite of all such apologies, it will be long ere it becomes the authorized one. 


Revelation Reconsidered. The Apocalypse Explained on a 
New Principle. By Wiiu1am Ewine, M.A., Lincoln 
College, Oxon, Rector of North Pickenham, Norfolk. 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


What an amount of learning and ingenuity has been spent in order to 
get a coherent historical system out of the Revelation of St. John! It is a 
book of symbols, vague, indefinite, grandly suggestive ; but it is natural 
that within the vague shadow of the symbol some definite forms should 
earnestly be sought for. Mr. Ewing has spent no end of thought and 
research and ingenuity to attain a new point of view, and to make all the 
portions generally consistent with each other upon the plane selected. 
He goes on the principle of parallelism. In their outward fortunes the 
old Jewish Church and the Christian Church are wonderfully alike; and 
in the parallelism he finds a key to many passages of the Revelation that 
else remain unlocked. He is very faithful to his system, and has written 


aut 
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well; but frequently we fail to follow hind with satisfaction. For example, - 
he demonstrates that the Apostate Emperor Julian is the great star that 

‘ fell from heaven, burning as it were a camp, and it fell upon the third 
part of the rivers and upon the fountains of waters’ at the sounding of 
the third trumpet. We have read the volume, admiring the ingenuity - 
and grasp and occasional felicity of diction displayed; but we are sorry 
to say that we cannot consider it a final and satisfactory interpretation of 
the vision of the Seer of Patmos. 


St. Paul the Author of the Acts of the Apostles and of the 
Third Gospel. By Howarp Heser Evans, B.A., Vicar of 
Mapperley, and formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Wyman and Sons. 


If any fault is to be found with Mr. Evans’s very careful and elaborate 
treatise, in which he summons to his aid nearly all writers of note who 
have dealt with the subject, it is that he tends to prove too much. 
If St. Luke’s Gospel, because of remarkable similarities of. phrase 
and structure to the Acts of the Apostles, is held to be the work of St. 
Paul, difficulties arise upon us on the other side, and meet us with in- 
creasing weight the more that we dwell upon the subject. But if the 
relation is limited within the bounds of the assertion that the writer of : 
St. Luke’s Gospel must have been deeply influenced by 6t. Paul, then the - 
position is more guarded and cautious. Mr. Evans’s great aim, of course, 
is to meet effectively the arguments of Strauss and his school, who deny the 
historical character of the Gospels, and even their existence before the 
second century; and, so far as this point is concerned, it may be taken 
as proved by good evidence, internal and other, that the Third Gospel is 
a genuine historical document written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70. Mr. Evans’s volume is well worthy of attention from ministers 
and students, for it is both learned, logical, and well written. 


Creation ; or, the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern 
Science. By Arnotp Guyot, LL.D., Blair Professor of 
Geology and Physical Geography in the College of New 
Jersey; Author of ‘Earth and Man;’ Member of the 
National Academy of Sciences in America; Associate 
Member of the Royal Academy of Turin, &c. T. and T. 
Clark. 


Professor Guyot, conscious of the difficulties that emergo on any expla- 
nation of the scriptural account of the Creation on the basis of the natural 
day, here laboriously endeavours to reconcile science and the Bible by a 
scheme of cosmogonic days. With all appreciation for his ingenuity and 
application, we must say that we are afraid his theory will fail to satisfy 
scientific men and theologians alike. He presents facts with the force of 
one who is thoroughly familiar with both theology and science, and 
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certainly does not fail for lack of expository power. He makes a great 
point of the fact that time could not have been measured out into natural 
days prior to the creation of those natural cbhjects whose end in creation 
was thus to measure out time; and as there is no mention of the end of the 
seventh day, he carries his method of interpretation to its utmost limits, 
and holds that the cosmogonic Sabbath, with which creation was closed, 
is the present age of our globe, which is still going on, and will go on to 
the end of the present dispensation. Most readers, we fancy, will be 
inclined to think that this is too bold. But the book is written with so 
much knowledge and with tact of a certain kind, that it will doubtless be 
found by many to be suggestive and stimulating. 


Simon Peter: His Life, Times, and Friends. By Epwix 
Hopper, Author of ‘Ephraim and Helah, a Story of the 
Exodus,’ &c. Cassell and Co. 


Mr. Edwin Hodder has here supplied a work that was wanted—a contin- 
uous account of the life of St. Peter written in a simple, popular, picturesque 
style, such as a man engaged in business would find pleasure in reading to 
the family circle on Sunday evenings, or even on week-day evenings for that 
matter. If Mr. Hodder cannot pretend to deep and exhaustive research, 
he may well claim to have brought himself en rapport with his subject, 
and to have written with extensive knowledge and with a full sense of its 
greatness. Of course, beyond the general conception that one is able to 
form of the life of the Jewish youths of the class to which Simon belonged 
at the time of the appearance of our Lord, there is little to be gleaned 
regarding Peter; but Mr. Hodder contrives to paint a very effective 
picture of ‘The Home in Bethsaida.’ As an example of Mr. Hodder’s 
attractive way of enlivening his narrative by picture, we would refer to 
the sketch of Banias at the beginning of the ninth chapter, entitled ‘The 
Great Confession.’ With regard to the much debated point between 
Catholics and Protestants concerning Peter’s primacy in Rome, Mr. Hodder 
has nothing new to add; but he reasons well, and sets forth known facts 
in relations that are more convincing than argument. For the class of 
readers for which it has been mainly designed it is admirably suited, and 
we heartily commend it. 


Present-Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidence, 
Doctrine, and Morals. By Various Authors. Vol. III. 
Religious Tract Society. 


This new volume of the series, containing Tracts 19-24, is quite equal 
to any of its predecessors. Passing by Canon Rawlinson’s essay on ‘ The 
Religious Teachings of the Sublime and Beautiful in Nature,’ which is 
eloquent and adorned with effective extract and illustration, but not so 
closely logical as might be; Prebendary Row’s excellent summary of the 
main points of his published volumes under the title of ‘The Unity of the 
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Character of the Christ of the Gospels: A Proof of its Historical Reality;’ 
and Professor Blackie’s instructive but rather too sermon-like paper on 
‘ The Vitality of the Bible,’ we come to the contributions that combine 
to give the volume real value. The first is Dr. Noah Porter’s ‘ Chris- 
tianity as History, Doctrine, and Life,’ which, as it proceeds, rises fully to 
the height of the great argument, with much of freshness and direct 
insight. His main position is enforced by a threefold testimony, drawn 
from Christianity itself, as claiming to be a supernatural product—as a 
history, a doctrine, and a life. Considered alone each substantiates the 
claim ; but taken together as features in the same system the argument 
is inconceivably strengthened—indeed it becomes invincible and com- 
plete. The historical grip and logical acumen are noticeable, but still more 
the ready and effective method of illustration. Professor Elmslie has 
' done great service by his study of Renan, in which he exhibits forcibly 
the dominance of the artistic and sensuous, if not sensual, genius in the 
writer, compelling him to ignore fact and seek a more ideal or senti- 
mental consistency satisfactory to his instincts. He has thus gained 
success through the very elements in him which are not vicious. Mr. 
Elmslie shows finely that Renan is the victim of his constitution, his 
genius, and training; and that he is utterly unreliable as a historian, or 
even as a competent witness as to fact. The biographical part is ex- 
cellent, concise, and clear; and the section which exhibits the relation 
of Renan’s character and criticism is all that could be desired. In one 
point of view we could have wished that the biographic part had come 
first, and reflection and criticism afterwards; it strikes us that this 
arrangement would have been more consistent with the subject. But 
Mr. Elmslie’s essay, as it stands, is very able, and well suited to accomplish 
the purpose for which he wrote it, and for which it has been published in 
this popular form. Dean Howson presents the results of much research 
and thought in his paper on the ‘ Evidential Conclusions from the Four 
Greater Epistles of St. Paul,’ which he is, par excellence, qualified to treat ; 
but for popular purposes, we desiderate some colour and flexibility in his 
style. He lacks to some extent that of which perhaps Archdeacon Farrar 
has rather too much. 


Paraleipomena ; or Things Left Out. Being more Facts for 
Theodosia Ernest, and all who, like her, are in quest of 
the true Doctrine of Christian Baptism. By one of 
Themselves. R. D. Dickinson. 

It has been said that the greatest theological controversies have 
resolved themselves into disputes about words—sometimes even about 
single letters. The author of this work illustrates anew the truth of the 
dictum. Stirred to carry on his inquiries into the claims of those who 
uphold adult baptism and immersion or dipping, primarily by some 
statements in a novel by Theodosia Ernest (which we have not read), in- 
ducements of a more severe kind multiplied as he proceeded, and he was 
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Jed from point to point to pursue investigations—historical, exegetical, 
and philological—till it may be said that he has written a very complete and 
logical treatise; albeit his style is free and colloquial rather than academic, 
but for its purpose it perhaps only gains by this. Passing by his sections on 
the practice of the Early Church, he comes to consider the meaning of the 
Greek words Barro and BarriZo, and accumulates no little learning to make 
clear the process by which the one was derived from the other, showing 

hat in early as well as in more recent Greek literature the words were as 
often used to mean sprinkling or soiling or wetting as immersing or dipping. 
Here he accumulates a vast array of facts that must have cost not a 
little trouble to collect, and certainly he makes the best of them for his 
own point of view. He does not so much attack the Baptists, he merely 
shows in a moderate and judicial way that they have no right to claim 


exclusive support from Scripture and history and language. The book is 


written with vigour, and is the result of close and careful study ; and if it 
succeeds in moderating—as we think it ought to do—the excessive heats 
that have too often characterized controversy on the subject, it will not 
wholly have failed of effect, whether or not its result is to any extent con- 
version. At all events, after reading the book in an unprejudiced frame 
of mind, we should think few indeed could feel themselves justified in 
forbidding children to be brought to the ordinance, whatever view might 
be held as to its precise spiritual effect. On that point wide differences 
would prevail, even though all the writer’s facts were accepted. 


A Dictionary of Miracles. Imitative, Realistic, and Dog- 
matic. With Illustrations. By the Rev. E. Cosnam 
Brewer, LL.D., Author of ‘ Guide to Science,’ ‘ History 
of France,’ &c.. Chatto and Windus. 


Dr. Brewer does not here confine himself to miracles proper, but has 
attended to all their associated phenomena—dreams, visions, apparitions, 
&c. He has gone carefully over a wide field, and has presented in a short 
and succinct form the gist of whole libraries. To theologians and students 
his book must prove of ‘the greatest value and aid, notwithstanding that 
in some respects it does not give evidence of special knowledge of certain 
aspects of the subject. Thenote on Maclan, of Glencoe, for example, might 
prove very misleading to any one who was not acquainted with the Scottish 
history of that period; and so in many other cases. But the necessary 
qualifications for the production of a work on such a subject that should 
be free from faults would be that of complete genius, together with perfect 
patience and tact in guessing. Sucha book can be perfected only through 
time. The idea is good and original, and has been fairly well worked out. 
It will prove to be a necessity to all libraries that aim at anything like a 


comprehensive reference section. It is full of the most curious informa- 


tion, not only for theologians, but for historians, social economists, and 
statesmen ; for to understand nations, one must understand the supersti- 
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tions that have done much to mould their characters, and the foibles on / 
which they have leaned. The indexes are good, as is essential in such a 
book, and the introductory portion is admirable. 


Mind in Matter. A Short Argument on Theism. By the 
Rey. James Tarr. Charles Griffin and Co. 


If his argument fails at some points in logical closeness, the author of 
this book has certainly written with not a little subtlety, acuteness, and 
success. He is apparently a clergyman in Canada, who has studied physical 
science, and kept pace with the philosophical and scientific literature of 
the day; and he indicates the positions that seem to him to be incon- 
sistent, one-sided, and, in certain points of view, likely to be fraught with 
mischief. He demonstrates that nature, as an instrument of mind, may 
yield itself to many of the demands that the materialist makes upon it; 
and he proceeds to advance strong reasons for the position that nature 
though not ‘mind is an instrument of mind. He reinforces his position 
by many new and striking arguments: the wonderful distribution of the 
elements in their proportions favouring alike life, utility, and beauty. 
Some of his deductions from the laws of beauty, colour, and form, 
and the manner in which they are realized in nature, with the utmost 
economy of resources, are highly suggestive, and they are fresh. In 
language, and in the very inability of man to choose his food by instinct, 
he finds decisive arguments against evolution; and he also makes good 
use of the facts in connection with the building instinct, which he reminds 
us is invariably in inverse ratio to body-evolution. Small birds make 
beautiful nests, but the larger much ruder ones, until the instinct dis- 
appears altogether in the ostrich. The building instinct has disappeared 
totally in the quadrumana. It has been affirmed that the gorilla makes a 
hammock : to this Mr. Tait replies that it is very doubtful, as in tropical 
countries the trees are often matted by climbing plants, affording natural 
hammocks to creatures able to utilizethem. The building faculty in man 
is not therefore an inheritance through evolution. Disappearance of the 
tail again is supposed to mark the approach to humanity ; but it is pointed 
out as strange that the great building mammal, the beaver, has a more 
consolidated tail than any other creature, and the question is asked, Does 
nature smile at ‘science’? The quadrumana, again, should be the most 
intelligent of animals, but they are certainly far behind the dog. Then, 
again, as to breathing. As no creature lives without air, how was life 
maintained before lungs were evolved? The survival of the fittest is held 
really to remove no difficulty, as it satisfies no demand of reason. The 
author has drawn many illustrations from the phenomena of his own 
Canadian forests; and throughout he writes with such earnestness 
and such a feeling of individual concern that we cannot but recommend his 
volume; and though it may be possible that our readers may detect 
lacune, it is hardly possible, we think, but that they will admit the 
author's suggestiveness and force of thought. 
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The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. 8. Cox, D.D. Second 
Series. Vol. VIII. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The position which ‘The Expositor’ has maintained, while it is a gratify- 
ing indication of the interest felt in Biblical studies, is also largely owing to 
the singular ability by which it has been conducted. It has successfully 
avoided all sectarian exclusiveness, and while firmly holding by evan- 
gelical truth, has yet permitted a freer criticism than most schools of 
theology will submit to. We scarcely need say that in our judgment 
evangelical truth gains immensely by this. "What is untenable in opinion 
gets winnowed out, as every lover of truth must desire that it should. 
What is really true gets established through the ordeal to which it is sub- 
mitted, and the intelligence with which it is held. As in the domain of 
practical life freedom is the condition of order, so in the domain of theo- 
logical science freedom of inquiry and of criticism is the condition of true 
belief. This volume is fully equal to its predecessors. Dean Plumptre’s 
‘Ideal Biography of Ezekiel’ is a series of papers characterized by much 
research and discrimination, and seeks to interpret, by all the lights that 
can be thrown upon the circumstances, the remarkable messages of the 
prophet. The editor contributes a series of papers on the interview of 
our Lord with the Greeks, narrated in John xii., handled with his usual 
independence, ingenuity, and felicity. Under the nom de plume of 
Almoni Peloni, a shrewd critic points out the ultra-Calvinistic conclusions 
of Professor Drummond’s ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ Dr. 
Morison discusses Paul’s doctrine concerning heathen salvation, also on 
anti-Calvinistic lines. One rarely hears the incredible teachings which 
half a century ago were common urgencies for missions, that the heathen 
ignorant of Christ necessarily and universally perished. Interspersed 
with some critical papers there are several more characteristically re- 
ligious, although based upon more or less of criticism. The volume is 
full of excellent matter. 


The Mishna, as Illustrating/the Gospels. By W. H. Bennert, 
B.A. (M.A. London). Ivy Hebrew Scholar of St. John’s 
' College, Cambridge. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


This brief treatise is a timely contribution to a great controversy, and 
supplies a point of view for the gospels which has the merit of originality, 
‘and deserves and demands attention. The ‘ Mishna’ professes to be the 
oral law delivered to Moses, and handed down by a succession of Rabbis 
to the days when it appeared in a written form towards the close of the 
third century, a.v. As a matter of fact it does preserve in its sixty-three 
treatises traditionary applications of the Mosaic law to the various condi- 
tions of things which arose between the close of the Old Testament Canon 
and the final extinction of the Jewish nationality. The ‘Mishna’ records 
the teaching of Rabbis of the very period during which our Lord and 

_ His apostles came into conflict with legal purism and literalism. The 
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‘Mishna,’ with its supplements and commentaries (Gemara) presents a 
somewhat curious parallel with the Synoptic Gospels, Epistles, Apocalypse, 
Johannine Gospel, and the patristic commentaries thereupon of the first 
four centuries. The process of its compilation, the fact that its forms 
were preserved verbally for many generations in the memories of men 
before they were committed to writing, and the circumstance that the 
‘Mishna’ was regarded as the efflorescence and completion of the law, 
and its subsequent adaptation to new conditions, if not to all peoples, 
give peculiar zest to detailed comparison and contrast between it and the 
Gospels. Mr. Bennett has effected some of this comparison with sym- 
pathy and skill. He has shown the relative bearing of the ‘ Mishna’ and 
of the Gospels upon such matters as the authority of the Old Testament, 
the doctrine of the Sabbath, the sect of the Pharisees, the status of 
women, as well asethic and doctrine. The treatment is very slight and brief; 
but it is done with a firm hand and a suggestive touch. We shall be glad 
to welcome Mr. Bennett again in this region of research, for which his 
eminent success at the university so admirably fits him. The transla- 
tions of Raphael and De Sola and Barclay give a most insufficient idea 
of the ‘Mishna’ as a whole. Is not the time come when the English 
reader might be put face to face with some fairly representative translations 
of the ‘ Mishna’ with the accompanying commentaries and illustrations ? 


A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of the New 
Testament, with General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Professor Scumpt and Professor Franz 
Von Houzenvorrr. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by Francis Henry Jones, B.A. Vol. III. 
Williams and Norgate. 


This volume contains the Ephesians and the books following it in the 
New Testament. Like its predecessors, its conclusions are those of the 
most advanced school of criticism. Thus the Ephesians is written by a 
later and admiring disciple of Paul, and sprang out of the necessities of a 
later age. The Epistle to the Colossians is only interwoven with Pauline 
material. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians contradict each other, 
so that Paul was the author only of the first. The tradition that Paul 
wrote the pastoral epistles is erroneous. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written soon after Paul’s death by one of his disciples and a friend of 
Timothy. The author of the Epistle of James based his attack upon 
Paul’s doctrine upon an error: the writer’s whole attitude towards 
Christ and Christianity is different. Of John’s Epistles the apostolic 
origin of the first cannot be maintained; it falls with the theory of the 
apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel. The second is by another writer. 
The third is a poor and feeble imitation of the second, and by a third 
author. Jude is by a writer of the post-apostolic age, about a.p. 150, 
The Apocalypse is beyond all doubt of the first century after Christ’s 
birth, but there is no proof that the Apostle John was its author. The 
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suspicious thing about this school of criticism is, that every conclusion is 
in one direction. Orthodox conclusions are in no single instance correct. 
For the rest, the annotations are very brief, and are of course all biassed - 
in the same way. We can only thus indicate; critical examination of 
these positions is of course impossible; and they have been so often con- 
clusively refuted that it is unnecessary. 


The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures. Being the 
Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions. The 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with 
the Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other 
Versions. Introductions to the Several Books and 
Fragments, Marginal Notes and References, and a 
General Introduction to the Apocrypha. By the Rev. 
W. R. Cuurton, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. Albans, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. J. Whitaker. 


Whatever may be the opinion of the literary and moral or spiritual 
character of the writings commonly bound together as the Apocrypha, 
there can be no doubt of their historical importance. Though they are 
not found in the Hebrew, nor referred to in the New Testament, they 
are included in ancient versions of the Greek and Latin translations 
of the Old and New Testaments. They stand between the Old and the 
New Testaments, and do something to fill up the gap. They contribute 
to our knowledge of the social and moral condition of the Jewish people 
preparatory to the rise and spread of Christianity. And though there is 
not a little that is frivolous and of a lower tone than that of the Old 
Testament, as in the book called ‘Susanna and the Elders,’ there can be 
no question that there is much simplicity, pathos, and beauty in the 
Books of the Maccabees, and in Judith and Tobit, while passages in the 
Books of Wisdom and Ecelesiasticus are not unworthy to supplement the 
Book of Solomon. The Articles of the Church of England recognize certain 
of the books as canonical, and others as worthy of citation and of use, though 
not to establish doctrine; and in all our earlier English versions of the 
Scriptures the Apocrypha was included. It is found in those of Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, and Coverdale; and it was also included in the Authorized 
Version of King James, that of 1611. Of the causes that have combined 
to bring it into disfavour and neglect much might be said, if we had 
space ; but history and scholarship are alike interested in it; and praise 
only is to be given to Canon Churton, who has devoted many years of 
labour to its study, and has treated the subject with so much sobriety, 
critical insight, and thoroughness, that much light is thrown by these 
writings both on the Old and the New Testaments. The laborious work of 
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constructing a perfect text has been conscientiously done; each book has 
its own introduction; the notes are full and clear, and sometimes, what is 
evidently the result of the work of ‘months, is embodied in a line or 
two. Special attention has been given to the additions to the Books of 
Job, Proverbs, Lamentations, and Daniel. The marginal references 
must prove of incalculable value to students; and, on the whole, we must 
regard the work as one of the most laborious and scholarly additions 
recently made to our theological literature, worthy in every respect to be 
put on the shelf beside Dr. Westcott’s history of the Canon, as a supple- 
ment, if not as a companion to it. 


The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels in the Text of 
the Revised Version. By Epwin A. Axszott, D.D., and 
W. G. Rusnprooxe, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Various hypotheses have been made to account for the correspondences 
and discrepancies of the Synoptic Gospels. The theories of Eichhorn, 
Herbert Marsh, and others, have been variations of the notion that the 
Evangelists copied from each other, each possessing some sources of 
information peculiar to himself. The critics have differed so entirely in 
their speculations, that whereas some have regarded Mark’s Gospel as the 
earliest of the three, as the original from which Matthew and Luke 
diverged, appropriating severally what suited their purpose, others have 
as confidently maintained that Mark’s narrative is an abridgment of those 
of Matthew and Luke. Various speculations have been hazarded as to 
the original material from which all the Evangelists have drawn. Gieseler, 
Davidson, Norton, and Alford have advocated the mutual independence 
of the sacred writers, but their several dependence on an oral gospel 
which is the common element of the three. J. Smith, of Jordan Hill, 
produced an elaborate work in 1853 to rehabilitate the originality of 
Mark’s narrative, which he treated as a record of the autoptic testimony 
of Simon Peter, and to show that every one of the deviations in Luke or 
Matthew’s Gospel from the corresponding statements of Mark, can be 
readily explained on this simple hypothesis. Now, the learned writers of 
the present volume have endeavoured, by theaid of pictorial andvaried type 
and columnar arrangement, to bring to light the common element of the 
synoptic tradition, and to make it appear that by far the largest part of 
Mark’s Gospel is a slight expansion of it, often leaving it with enigmatic 
conciseness, that Matthew and Luke have differently explained the 
original form of that document, that sometimes both are needed to bring 
into full belief what was really, though implicitly, contained in the 
original (oral or) documentary narrative. 

Dr. Abbott and Mr. Rushbrooke have presented in the volume before 
us much of the evidence for the existence of the first form of the gospel 
story. It goes without saying that whatever sanguine students of these 
literary puzzles may think, the problem is by no means solved, and the 
profoundly different views entertained as to the relative value of the 
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Gospel of Mark show how far critical scholars are from having touched 
the solid granite below the super-imposed treatment of it. Our authors 
do not here discuss the immense question of those portions which are 
entirely peculiar to both Matthew and Luke. 

The introduction to the volume contains a defence of the action of the 
revisers of the New Testament version, in treating the closing portion of 
Mark’s Gospel as a venerable appendix rather than an integral portion 
of the Gospel. An attempt is also made to explain the theory upon which 
Westcott and Hort have reconstructed their text. 


A Manual of Congregational Principles. By R. W. Dats, 
LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


A concise and comprehensive manual on the Church Polity of 
Congregationalism has been a desideratum, and it could not have been 
- entrusted to hands more competent than those of Dr. Dale. Of the 
three great ecclesiastical systems of Church constitution and order, 
‘Congregationalism has been rapidly receiving the vindication of both 

‘Christian history and religious philosophy. Some of the most striking 

vindications of it have proceeded from Episcopalians like Archbishop 

-Whateley, Dr. Jacob, Bishop Lightfoot, and Mr. Hatch, who have reduced 

the Episcopalian .contention to a plea for development and expediency. 
From the contention of the Puritans and Hooker, the positions both of 
claim and of defence have passed through various phases which it would 
- _ be interesting to trace. Dr. Dale presents the conclusions which Con- 
 gregationalists generally now maintain. He does not take the unten- 
able ground of Divine right, but conducts his argument on the ground 
of Christian philosophy and practical expediency. He makes ample 
use of New Testament testimony, but not so much as establishing a 
Divine right as of establishing great principles of Christian life, indi- 
vidual and social, which Congregationalism, above all other Church sys- 
tems, embodies. Of course he maintains that the indications of primitive 
precedent are with Congregationalism, as has been conceded by Episco- 
palian writers such as we have referred to ; but he justly contends that 
i even apostolic precedents are no sufficient obligation of mere forms of 
organization ; these are necessarily matters of mere expediency. The 
strength of his positions lies in his exposition of principles, and their rela- 
tion to the fundamental rights and the highest religious developments of 
the Christian life. One characteristic of this admirable manual, there- 
fore, is its intense and pervading religiousness, and the closeness of its 
adherence to spiritual aspects and developments. 

In a notice like this, the discussion of individual points is of course 
impossible. It is a handbook rather than a polemic, and necessarily 
touches essential principles in a summary way, with just sufficient refée- 
rence to scriptural and religious proof. As illustrations of the skilful way 
in which important points are touched, we may take Dr. Dale’s allusion 

to ritual—the use of organs, for instance—in which he disposes of the 
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objection that there is no New Testament proof, by simply remarking 
that the primitive Church had not a complete New Testament; so, he 
obviously remarks, that the essential constituents of a Christian Church 
are Christian life and Christian theology. Equally conclusive is his 
adduction of evidence that even the apostles—as, for example, in Corinth— 
exercised no legislative or judicial power in the primitive Churches. The 
Church of Corinth was almost certainly for four or five years without 
either ‘bishop’ or ‘ elders.’ In addition to an exposition of Church prin- 
ciples and to a vindication of Congregational Church officers, Dr. Dale 
devotes a section of the work, about the propriety of which we are doubt- 
ful, to the Christian sacraments. We are unable, however, to accept his 
conception of baptism, which he construes thus—‘ In baptism Christ 
claims us not only as His subjects, but as those whom He has redeemed.’ 
‘In baptism Christ gives us the assurance that He loves us with an 
infinite love, and will do His part towards saving us from sin, and bring- 
ing us to eternal glory.’ This seems to us to reverse the fundamental 
idea of baptism, which is rather a declaration of discipleship on our part, 
and is our acceptance of Christ as a Master in response to His appeal. 
Every appeal of Christ is, of course, a declaration of His infinite love, 
but surely there is a radical difference between Christ’s appeal and our 
response to it. Dr..Dale’s mystical conception of baptism seems to us 
full of peril, and to open the door to the sacramentarianism to which the 
history of Congregationalism and the spiritual teaching of Christianity 
are fundamentally opposed. It changes the historic significance and the 
fundamental idea of baptism. Other sections treat of Church mem- 
bership, the relations of Churches to confessions and creeds, and to 
Church relations to the State. It must suffice to say that the work is 
admirably complete, and that, its expositions are characterized by an 
unfailing spirit of Christian catholicity and courtesy. Our young people 
have been sadly left to themselves in the formation of ecclesiastical ideas. 
It has hitherto been difficult to answer inquiries for a guide to our 
Chirch order. Dr. Dale’s manual should be in every household. 


Vico. By Rosert Fumrt, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. Blackwood and Sons. 

This new addition to the valuable series of ‘ Philosophical Classics for 


English Readers ’ deserves special record. Vico—one of the most original, 
and at the same time one of the most one-sided of European thinkers—has 


undoubtedly been a formative force in philosophical thought; and if he 


is less known in England than he deserves to be, that is due more to our 
lack of elasticity, our insular ways and habits, than to the lack of points 
of interest in his writings. In France, Vico has long been studied, 
and his high place is uniformly recognized. Strictly taken, his historical 
significance lies in his attempt to discredit the dogmatism of Descartes and 
its basis, and to inaugurate a philosophy of reality and of nature more on 
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the lines of Bacon. Truth must be convertible with fact, and that only is a 
true criterion which makes this evident. With Vico what we know is all 
that is true for us, and he proceeds by a process of the most ingenious 
logic to make this apply universally. Professor Flint has presented the 
pith of Vico’s writings with great clearness and tact, though not omitting 
to note the defects in his thought and the lacune’in his system. He has 
indeed done his work in such a masterly manner, that Vico can no longer 
be said to be practically unknown in England, He has found a careful 
and competent interpreter, if also acritical one. As he proceeds Professor 
Flint very deftly throws in his qualifications and criticisms. He dwells 
on the dislike to mathematics which the great Italian thinker showed, 
and shows how it left marks upon his philosophy as well as how the latter 
was’ coloured by medieval metaphysics, much though Vico had done 
to relieve himself from their influence. In his various aspects as a poet, 
as a writer on law, and as a teacher, the Neapolitan professor is thought- 
fully considered, and his influence carefully estimated. Professor Flint is 
right in arguing that the root of Vico’s philosophy lay in his character to 
a much greater extent than is the case with metaphysicians generally. 
This gives importance to this short biographic sketch, which has been done 
not only with full knowledge, but with tact, sympathy, and the delicate 
insight that spring from it. If the subject is hardly such as is likely to 
render this one of the most popular of the series, we can truly say that it 
deserves popularity. 


‘The Atomic Theory of Lucretius contrasted with Modern 


~ Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution. By Joun Masson, 
M.A. George Bell and Sons. 


-~ That the most fierce and fiery discussions on theological matters resolve 
themselves into disputes about words is a commonplace; but such a work 
as this anew proves that the same to a very great extent applies in philo- 


_ sophy. Men differ as they do, largely because they use terms differently, 


and refuse to look patiently from each other’s point of view. Mr. F. 
Harrison warmly insists, for example, that there is no need for Comtists 
to spell hwmanity with a big H, however enthusiastic they may be; 
while his opponents triumphantly insist that to be consistent they must do 
so; and Sir James Stephen refuses to regard this assertion as aught but 
nonsense. One cannot regard the writings of Lucretius, or the theory of 
atoms which he propounded, without being at once pulled up in front of 
the question, What is matter ? and the somewhat warm replies of modern 
philosophers do not tend to make matters easier. Yet here lies the whole 
‘gist of the subject. Mr. Masson is not ambitious enough to aim at an 
exhaustive definition on his own account, but he points out with no little 
discrimination the defects in the definitions of Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, and other writers of our day, as well as in the conclusions of 
thinkers like Mr. Picton; and he deserves all praise for the careful and 
thoughtful style in which he has analyzed the doctrines of the Epicurean 
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philosophy, and more especially—as he was in duty bound to do—the 
doctrines of Lucretius. He shows in the clearest manner that Lucretius 
—pace Mr. Robert Buchanan and those who lead or follow him—was no’ 
cut and dry materialist, but something so different that he may well be 
regarded as the teacher of ideas in effect identical with those which are 
in our own day revolutionizing science and philosophy. Lucretius held, 


in reality, something in common with the ‘mind-stuff’ of Professor 


Clifford, for if he persists in regarding matter as dead, his theory of atoms 
includes soul-atoms, in some of which volition is vested; and in these 
are logically found thepases for free-will, which no mere materialist could 
assert. Will, with Lucretius, is held so to act on matter that Mr. Masson 
ingeniously writes: ‘ Lucretius’ conception of Declination as a movement so 
exceedingly slight, the tiny soul-atom swerving from the straight lin” 
“not more than the least possible” degree at the impulse of its own Fre«., 
will—does not this come pretty near to Herschel’s “ no greater force tha: 
ig required to remove a single material molecule from its place through . 
space inconceivably minute” (p.117)? This, which seems formally mecha. 
ical, is in reality moral. Of course Mr. Masson dwells, as he could not 
help doing, on the grand lacuna in the philosophy of Lucretius—his tot«! 
failure to account for consciousness. Lucretius admitted no more than 
sensation, which he holds is felt in the body as a whole, and not in any 
part separately, and yet he insisted on the sense of free-will. But Mr. 
Masson has made it clear that Lucretius, if he did not ‘clearly formulate 
all his conceptions, perceived the necessity of founding on personal expe- 
rience; and if he did not see his way to accept the immortality of the 
soul, this was a defect, for the principle of free-will logically implied it. 
One of the happiest summaries of the points of relationship between 
Lucretius and Professor Clifford and his school of thinkers is thus given 
by Mr. Masson: ‘ The reasoning of both is based on the same principle, 
and both apply it with equal boldness. The question is an instructive 
one. In both cases materialism, finding itself hard pressed, escapes as it _ 
were by a back-door, and, in so doing, unconsciously confesses its own 
powerlessness to account, unaided, for the origin of life and thought. In 
one point the pagan has the advantage of the modern philosopher, in 
showing none of the bitterness against all forms of religious belief.’ We 
have read Mr. Masson’s book with lively interest, which increased page 
by page as we proceeded. It is the result of extensive reading and 
vigorous thought. It is written in an excellent style—it is dignified with- 
out being eloquent, sober without being dry, at once philosophical and 
easily understood, for Mr. Masson keeps as clear of metaphysical terms as 
a writer on such a theme could do, 


SERMONS. 


Guides and Guards in Character Building. By C. H. Paynes, D.D.,. 
LL.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A series of sermons on the young men of Scripture, intended 
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for young men. Simple, graphic, practical, and earnest. They are 
admirably done. It is a capital book to put into a young man’s hand. 

The Law of the Ten Words. The Household Library of Exposition. 
By J. Oswatp Dyxes, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) An exposition in 
a series of sermons of the Decalogue characterized by Dr. Dykes’s well- 
known qualities of scholarliness, strong thought, and practical urgency, 
If not quite equal to some of Dr. Dykes’s previous works, it is marked by 
an ability which lifts it above ordinary volumes of sermons. 

Christ and the Church. Thoughts on the Apostolic Commission 
(Matt. xxviii. 18-20). By ApotpH Sapuir, D.D, New Edition. (Religious 
Tract Society.) We need only say of this re-issue that it is a series of 
sermons marked by Dr. Saphir’s distinctive fervour, rhetorical rather than 
critical, and suffused with spiritual feeling. 

The Twofold Life, or Christ’s Work for Us, and Christs Work in Us. 
By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Sermons similar in 
general character, having for their object the exposition mainly of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal and culture of the religious life. 
Dr. Watson justly rebukes the ignorant enthusiasm which. practically 
regards salvation as completed at conversion, and insists that salvation 
truly conceived is the entire moral redemption of a man. A little more 
of critical exactness would not impair the moral force of the sermons. 

The Contemporary Pulpit. Vol. I. January to June, 1884. (Office of 
the Contemporary Pulpit.) A new homiletical candidate for popular favour. 

It is a serial publication, the numbers being gathered into a half-yearly 
volume. It is catholic in character, the sermons being contributed or 
taken from preachers of all Churches, from Cardinal Manning to Dr. Dale. 
Each number contains, like ‘The Homilist,’ sermons, sermon outlines, 
expositions, and miscellanies. 
 Heart-Fellowship with Christ. Meditations and Prayers for each 
Sunday in the Year. Including Chapters on Christ in the Christian’s Life, 
By the Rev. Pootzr Batrern. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Another 
devotional manual, devout, fervid, and ministering to meditative feeling. 

The Way to God. A Series of Addresses. By D. L. Moony. (Morgan 
and Scott.) Nine of Mr. Moody’s strong, evangelical, practical addresses, 
in which robust common sense, and appeals to it, are as characteristic as 
evangelizing earnestness. There are few preachers who may not learn 
something from Mr. Moody. His sermons are as manly as they are 
intense. 

Sermons to the Spiritual Man. By W. G.T. Suepp, D.D. (Edinburgh: . 
T.andT. Clark.) Professor Shedd’s Sermons to the Natural Man; published 
lately, addressed the common conscience—the natural, moral, and religious 
consciousness. ‘The sermons of this volume are addressed to the 
religious experiences of Christian men. They minister, that is, to the 
distinctly religious life—dealing with Christian duties and privileges, 
hopes and fears, sorrows and joys; otherwise they are miscellaneous. 
They are not marked by any striking originality of thought; they have 

an easy rhetorical eloquence, and are full of spiritual discernment and 
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sympathy. Hardly can they be ‘ out of all keeping with some existing ten- 
dencies in the religious world,’ for they speak to the common religious 
heart, and wherever it is it must respond to their broad Christian 
sympathies. It is a volume for devout souls. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of new editions of the following 
works by Dr. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, which have been re-issued in 
handy forms by Messrs. Griffith and Farran: Theology and Life, 
Biblical Studies, and Christ and Christendom, the Boyle Lectures of 
some fifteen years ago. The works, on a new reading, impress us m 
than before by their extensive learning and careful thought, Dr. Plumptre 
deeming that no point is too apparently insignificant to demand the fullest 
attention. It is by his patient and thorough method, no less than by his 
polished literary style, his wide knowledge‘of modern literatures, and his 
tact in illustrating obscure points in the older literatures by reference to 
phenomena of more recent times, that he has gained the high place he 
now holds; and these cheap editions will do much to enable students to 
become familiar with works which will well reward the time and labour 
spent upon them. We have also to record the receipt from Messrs. 
Longman of the third edition of Mr. Andrew Jukes’ striking work, The 
Mystery of the Kingdom traced through the Four Books of Kings. In 
his preface to the edition of 1849 the writer expressed the hope that some 
day he might finish the work; that preface still stands, and no later 
word is added. As it is, however, the book is remarkable as an effort to 
substantiate the fact of a developmental process in prophecy and revela- 
tion, the principle laid down being that God invariably adapts Himself to 
the condition of those whom He addresses; and the point is aptly and 
ingeniously illustrated in many ways. Mr. Jukes makes much of the 
mystic sense, of course; and, though there are passages in which we 
hardly like to follow him, the general drift of his argument, which is very 
able and incisive, we have found to be as effective and interesting as on 
the first perusal of it years since. This especially applies to Chapter vi. 
The book is as reverent in tone as it is ingenious in thought and plan.—— 
The Christ of History. By Joun Youne, LL.D. Seventh Edition. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) Dr. Young’s book was almost the pioneer of modern 
argument for the Divinity of Christ. We well remember the great effect 
produced by its first appearance—the force of the cumulative argument 
from the transcendent humanity of Christ to the necessary inference of 
His Divinity. It appears here in a neat and compendious form, still a timely 
and cogent argument in the midst of modern controversies about the 
Christ.——The Ten Commandments. By R. W. Dare, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Dale’s robust and practical ex- 
position of the Ten Wordsof Sinai still keeps, as we venture to think, not- 
withstanding continual publications on the same theme, the foremost 
place. Its excellences are manifold. One is perhaps most struck with 
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the admirable way in which the balance is maintained between the 
use and the abuse of things—ascetic, Puritanic spiritualness and legiti- 
mate uses. The book glows with the eloquence of fervent feeling and 
practical purpose. It is as cogent for the uses of modern life as the 
primitive code was for the Israelites ——The Prophets of Christendom. 
Sketches of Eminent Preachers. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp CarpEnTER, 
M.A., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Second Edition. -Popular sketches of great 
preachers, originally contributed to ‘The Clergyman’s Magazine.’ They 
are pleasant and instructive reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


' The Evangelical Succession. A Course of Lectures. Delivered in 
St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, 1883-84. Third Series. (Edinburgh; 
Macniven and Wallace.) The heroes of this new volume are Owen by 
Dr. Goold, Bunyan by Mr. Nicholl, Boston by Mr. Serymgeour, Edwards 
by Mr. Iverach, Wesley by Dr. Wilson, Carey by Dr. Smith, Vinet by 
Mr. Sandeman, Chalmers by Dr. Walter Smith and Sir H. W. Moncrieff— 
the latter a fragment for a lecture of which the decease of the writer 
prevented the completion. So far as it is possible to characterize generally 
the productions of nine different lecturers, we may say that their treatment 
is not only adequate, but in a high degree catholic, that is, few Wesleyans 
would find much to object to in the portraiture of Wesley. The names 
of the lecturers, with scarcely an exception, are known beyond the bounds 
of Presbyterianism, and are a guarantee of scholarly and able treatment. 
We have read the volume with much interest.——The Churches of 
Christendom. (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace). This is a fourth 
course of what are apparently competitive lectures delivered by ministers 
of the Established Presbyterian Church in St. Giles’ cathedral. They 
are, the Primitive Church by Dr. Mitchell, the Church of the Second and 
Third Centuries by Dr. Milligan, the Church of the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries by Dr. W. Stewart, the Greek Church by Dr. Lees, the Latin 
Church by Mr. Watt, the Church of the Waldenses by Dr. Boyd, the 
Lutheran Church by Mr. Graham, the Presbyterian Church by Mr. C. 
Campbell, the Anglican Church by Dr. Marshall Lay, the Society of 
Friends and the Congregational Churches by Mr. W. W. Tulloch, the 
Methodist Church by Mr. Williamson, the Unity and Variety of the 
Churches of Christendom by Dr. Tulloch. It is not so easy to preserve 
impartiality in topics involving so much that is controversial and matter 
of opinion and preference, nor is the position of a minister of an Estab- 
lished Church so favourable for dispassionateness; but the writers have 
purposed and striven to be fair and generous. The distinction is not 
always maintained between the attributes of spiritual churches which are 
essential, and the accidents of ecclesiastical organizations. For the latter 
too much is claimed, and spirifual references to the former are understood 
of the latter; although the different senses are clearly and emphatically 
brought out by Dr. Mitchell, who admits the Congregational contention 
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that single congregations are, as in Acts viii. 1, called churches, and that 
the aggregate congregations of a country or nation are never designated 
‘the church’ of that nation. But, of course, he concludes that the principle 
of primitive church organization was Presbyterian not Congregational, 
the ministry was not a priesthood, the worship was not liturgical. 
The spirit of the lecture is excellent. Dr. Tulloch’s closing lecture, on the 
Unity and Variety of the Churches of Christendom, is all that could 
be desired. He distinguishes between unity of spiritual life and uni- 
formity of ecclesiastical organization, and, so far from desiring the latter, 
he demonstrates the manifold benefits of diversity. The entire spirit of 
the lecture, as indeed of the volume as a whole, is admirable-——Infidel 
Objections to the Scriptures Considered and Refuted. By the Rev. F. 
D. Wuirmore, B.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Whitmore traverses 
the whole field of anti-Christian objection, beginning with the ‘ Deity of 
God’ and ending with the ‘Spread of Christianity.’ Of necessity, he can 
only touch either denial or reply. This he does, however, in a telling 
way, chiefly making use of the statements of objectors themselves. For 
its popular purposes the book will, be. useful——(Phe _ Clericai- Library. 
Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament aad Stoughton.) 
This is a most sensible way of hpiping preparation for the pulpit, In 
textual sequence from Matthgw te Revelation ilinstrative, angedaces “are 
furnished. Of course, ancedotal preaching is one thing,’ and an oc- 
casional illustration by an anecdote is another. Of course, too, a bungling 
preacher may sadly mar his anecdote in the setting, but a real, honest, 
and effective use may be made of a miscellany like this——The Last 
Prophecy. Being an Abridgment of the late Rev. E. B. Exiiort’s ‘ Hore 
Apocalyptice.’ By H. E. C. Third Edition. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Notwithstanding the five editions through which Mr. Elliott’s original 
work has passed, we fancy that the historical school of interpretation 
to which it belongs is giving place to a more spiritual interpretation, 
which is contented with the general symbolism of the book without caring 
for fanciful historical fulfilments. But to those who still adhere to the 
historical theory, this new edition of the abridgment will be welcome. 
——The Gospel of Grace. By A. Liypesm. (Cassell and Co.) Mr. 
Lindesie complains, and with justice, that the simple statements of the 
New Testament concerning Christ’s redemption have been perverted by 
human systems of doctrine. He therefore proposes ‘to set forth the same 
gospel of the grace of God in the manner and order, and, as far as 
possible, in the words of the four Evangelists who wrote it in the 
beginning,’ which naturally seems a superfluous thing. We find, how- 
ever, that he has a system of his own, which is presented and argued in 
every possible form. He simply means that he rejects the exposition of 
the evangelical teachers of the gospel in favour of a counter exposition of 
his own. We are not quite sure, after a somewhat careful reading of his 
book, that we understand his doctrine either of the person or of the work 
of Christ. We shall probably not err if we describe it generally as what 
is called the moral theory of redemption. He explicitly denies all ideas 
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of expiation in the work of Christ, and maintains that its sole influence is 
a moral influence on man, making him good, in order that God may 
forgive him, making him think of God as true and holy, and thus 
destroying Satan, who has taught men that He is not true and holy. 
We cannot enter into the discussion of the questions thus raised, especially 
as they involve so much that is true in combination with what we think 
grave error. All that he says about the moral influence of Christ’s death 
is of course true, but we think much that he denies is true also. The 
book is badly written. It contains many sentences which are to us in- 
serutable, ¢.g., ‘so long as the wills were united by love, the freedom and 
independence of the created was infinite; but for the inferior to break 
away, or become separated from the Infinite Will, was to become subser- 
vient to the motive that induced it, and subject to the power that begat 
the motive.’ Mr. Lindesie seems to us to ‘see men as trees walking..—— 
John Wycliffe. A Quincentenary Tribute. By J. Jackson Wray. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) John Wycliffe. By the Rev. W. L. Warxiyson. (T. 
Woolmer.) Wycliffe literature bids fair to surpass in abundance that 
which* thé’ commemoration of Luther elicited. Mr. Wray’s is more of a 
popular history, ihtended’ forthe ‘veadinis of the common people. Mr. 
Watkinson males: Wvcliffe a’ study, and presents his character and work 
in tiveix ‘phases. A+ dozen: effective illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. Both books are to be commended as 
careful studies of the man and his work.——Rock versus Sand; or, the 
Foundation of the Christian Faith. By Joun Munro Gisson, D.D. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) In this small volume Dr. Gibson, adopting the 
architectonic symbolism of a house, discourses on the foundation and struc- 
ture of Christian character and life. The Foundation is God; the Chief 
Corner-stone, God in Christ ; the Foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
God in Christ made known by the Prophets. It is an Apologia for 
Christianity, and deals with the popular infidel objections of the day. 
Dr. Gibson is an acute observer and a cogent reasoner. His little book 
is strong and timely——Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Law 
and concerning the Divine Wisdom. Translated from the Latin of 
EMMANUEL SwEDENBORG. (Swedenborg Society.) We can only intimate 
the successive publications of the Swedenborg Society, which is most 
exemplary in, its literary activity. For obvious reasons we cannot 
discuss the fundamental principles upon whieh Swedenborg’s writings 
rest, and without the determination of these other criticism is futile. 
The Preface reminds us of the claims which are put forth on the 
writer’s behalf. ‘A great part of the present work is an expression of 
hitherto unknown spiritual things in the imperfect vehicle of natural 
language.’ ‘He is a heaven enlightened teacher, therefore his repetitions 
are to be reverenced.’ ‘From beginning to end the propositions stand in 
a sequence in the Divine order.’ ‘Swedenborg as a mere writer taken on 
his own ground of use and purpose is unsurpassed in literature.’ ‘The 
measured tread of the writings unheard by the world .. . is the march 
and discipline of the very truths of heaven.’ It may be so, we can only 
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say such knowledge is too wonderful for us.——Scripture Botany. A 
Descriptive Account of the Plants, Trees, Flowers, &c., mentioned in 
Holy Writ. By Leo H.Grinpon. (FI. Pitman and Co.) The title of 
this book sufliciently indicates its character. The name of the author is 
sufficiently established as a popular expositor of botanical science to inspire 
confidence in his work, which does not lend itself to criticism. It is a 
useful handbook, compiled from a great many sources ancient and modern. 
—Christianity Judged by its Fruits. By the Rev. Cuartes Crostecu, 


'D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) Itis easier to write 


a big book than a little one. To compress into a small volume of two 
hundred pages such a compendium of historical evidence collected from 
a wide range of classical record, carefully sifted and critically and argu- 
mentatively applied to current controversies is a rare achievement. The 


_ little volume is a model of condensed information and statement, and 


of vigorous and pertinent thought. Dr. Croslegh has the instinctive 
tact of a polemic, and knows exactly what to say and how to say it. 
Analagous in its treatment to Mr. Brace’s ‘Gesta Christi,’ it traverses 
a wide field of moral and social conditions, so wide as to preclude any 
minute criticism here, and conclusively shows how uniformly conducive 
to the highest interests of human character and social life Christianity is. 
We trust this little book will be widely circulated and carefully read.—— 
The Fourfold Life. Its Antecedents and Consequences. By H. Sixcuair 
Paterson, M.D. (John F. Shaw.) Dr. Paterson points out in a popular 
and rhetorical way the characteristics and conditions of the four Gospels, 
and of the conceptions and portraiture of Jesus Christ as therein presented. 
After a preliminary chapter on the preparation for Christ’s coming, he 
deals successively with the presentation of Christ as the man Christ Jesus, 
as the Son of David, as the Servant of God, as the Son of Man, and as 
the Divine Word ; two closing lectures being given to the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, and to the Gift of the Spirit. It is a useful hand- 
book on Christian evidence for those to whom more severely scientific 


’ books are not accessible. Most points of objection to the Christian idea 


of the Christ come up for consideration, and while, as we have indicated, 
the treatment is that of the rhetorical lecture rather than that of the 
closely reasoned essay, Dr. Paterson is always fair and forcible. He has 
made himself familiar with the current infidelity of the day, and fairly 
meets its inimical criticism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several of the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


Converts to Rome. A List of Three Thousand Protestants who have become Roman 
Catholics since the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. Compiled by 
W. Gordon Gorman. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Hints on the Health of the Senses. By H. Macnaughton Jones, M.D. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

, —— was Turned into Sympathy. By Mrs. Prentiss. Hodder and 

toughton. 
Poems by Augustine L. Taveau. Vol. I, New York: G. P. Putnam, 
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The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1884-5. By Herbert Fry. Chatto 
and Windus. 

Poems by Arthur Reed Ropes. Macmillan and Co. 

The Gospel according to St. Paul. An Essay on the Genius of theD octrine of 
Atonement, By the Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 


Peabody. Boston: Little, Browne, and Co. 

The Indo-Chinese Opium Trade. By J. Spencer Hill, B.A. Henry Frowde. 

The Book of Offices for Nonconformist Churches. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Modern Egypt: Its Witness to Christ. By Henry Bickersteth Ottley, M.A. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The Atonement viewed in the Light of Certain Modern Difficulties. Being the 
Hulsean Lecture for 1883-84. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

Life’s Pleasure Garden ; or, the Conditions of a Happy Life. By W. Haig Miller. 
Religious Tract Society. 

The Patient's Vade Mecum. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Chatto and Windus. 

The Offices of the Holy Spirit. By Dougan Clark, M.D. Fourth Edition. S. Par- 
tridge and Co. 

Studia Crucis. Sermons on the Crucifixion and Related Themes. By Alfred John 
Griffith. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Martha Spreull. Being Chapters in the Life of a Single Woman. Edited by 
Zachary Fleming. Illustrated by Twyne. Glasgow: Wilson and McCormick. 

Duty and Faith. An Essay on the Relation of Moral Philosophy to Christian Doc- 
trine. By Julius Lloyd, M.A. John Heywood. 

The Holy and Profane State. By Thomas Fuller. With some Account of the 
Author and His Writings. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Selections from the Works of Jeremy Taylor. With some Account of the Author 
and his Writings. Swan Sonnenschem and Co. 

~~ Johnson. His Life, Works, and Table-Talk. Centenary Edition. T. Fisher 

nwin. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With Nintey-five Illustrations, 
Chatto and Windus. 


EpvucATIONAL Works. 


A First Book in Geology. For the Use of Beginners. By W. 8. Shaler, 8.D. Boston : 
Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

A Practical Method of Learning Spanish. By General Alejandro Ybarra. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

A Method of English Composition, By T. Whiting Bancroft. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath, and Co. 

The Logical English Grammar. By F. G. Fleay, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 

Latin Prose Exercises. , Based upon Cesar’s Gallic War. By Clement Bryan. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Elementary Classics. Select Epodes and Ars Poetica of Horace. By the Rev. H. A. 
Dalton, M.A. Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum. Liber II. By T. E. Page, M.A. 

. Macmillan and Co. 

Bible Class Primers. Outlines of Early Church History—Anti-Nicene Period. By 
the Rev. H. Wallis Smith, D.D. The Life of the Apostle Peter. By the Editor 
(Professor Salmond, D.D.) Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Chapters I.-X1I. With Introduction, Maps, and Notes. 

By T. M. Lindsay, D.D. Blackie and Son. 


tory. i the Rev. James Stormouth. The Pronunciation carefully Revised 
mig er. P. H. Phelp, M.A., Cantab. Parts X. XI. William Blackwood 
an ns. 

Cicero de Senectute. Translated with an Introduction and Notes. By Andrew P. 
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